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FOREIGN INDUSTRIAL ART PRODUCTS IMPORTED 
INTO INDIA. 


By COLONEL T. H. HENDLEY, C.1.E. 


There are a few objects which, although they are not made in India, have been imported into that country 
from China and other parts of the East, and are therefore worthy of some notice in the /owrnal of /ndian Art 
and Industry. The most important perhaps are Carvings in Soft Stone and Celadon Ware. 


From time to time carved groups or separate figures cut in stone come in waves from Western China, it is 
believed through Burma or Assam, and are dispersed through the Peninsula. Specimens are also brought by 
sea to Calcutta and other ports. We find not only separate figures of animals, and sages and other persons, but 
groups in the midst of foliage, or arranged as carved rocks, or on stands. They are cut from several varieties 
of agalmatolite, a form of alum, and are usually of a greyish colour, with spots or streaks of pink or red 
(probably iron-stained), which are skilfully made use of to heighten the effect or to represent, for example, 
parts of flowers. Some are mounted on pedestals of a much darker colour. The material has a greasy feel. 
Similar carvings are made from varieties of steatite or soapstone, of which indeed the above is often a form 
which has been much used for ornaments in China and other places from the earliest times. A steatite mould 
was found in the ruins of an old town near the Salt Lake at Sambhur in the Jaipur State, which dates from the 
Buddhist period. 


Mr. H. A. Miers states, in his “Mineralogy,” that the material which is used by the Chinese for ornaments|[" 
and images, is really of two sorts. Some are made of steatite and others of a compact aluminious silicate having 
the composition H, Al, (SiO,) 4; the latter corresponds to a member of the clay family named pyrophyllite. Some 
small specimens in the Jermyn Street museum are described as being entirely made of pyrophyllite or pagodite. 
The soapstone carved boxes, plates, and models of buildings of Agra are well known. Small toys of an allied 
substance, meerschaum, are made at Karauli in Rajputana, which is not far from Agra. Like tale and 
serpentine, it is also a hydrated silicate of magnesia. 


In the Handbook of the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, London, it is stated that from the 
use of agalmatolite by the Chinese for carving figures it has received the names of figure stone and pagodite ; 
but that several distinct substances are used for these Chinese carvings. In the British Museum, Blooms- 
bury, there is a small collection of these figures, which includes vases and representations of sages. There are also 
some good examples in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The most interesting amongst the latter, according to 
the General Guide to the Collection, is ‘‘a large panel (1071-1852) in three layers of different colour, representing 
the Taoist paradise.” There are also a Pagoda in ten tiers; an ornament to represent a rocky landscape, 
19 inches in height ; two models of tables; and a centre-piece for fruit. The last three specimens are beautifully 
carved and enriched with red veins. They came from Foochow (or Fu-chau), the capital of the Province of 
Fu-kien in China. There are also several darker coloured bowls of pagodite. 


Small objects are carved out of various kinds of ornamental hard or soft stones in Rajputana. White and 
coloured marbles are used in this way, besides being extensively employed in buildings. The nummulitic limestones 
of Jaisalmer on the road to Rohri in Sind, west-north-west of that desert capital, are highly ornamental. They are 
used as building stones in Jaisalmer itself, and thin slabs, particularly of the yellowish and grey kinds, are 
employed all over North India in the decoration of palaces, especially in the floors, in which they alternate with 
white or black marble. Pestles and mortars, roughly carved cups and bowls, paper-weights, etc., are also made 
of the stone. Stone is also the most orthodox material for Brahmanical and Jain images. 


Small toys and images are made at Dungarpur, in South Rajputana, out of chlorite (silicates of magnesia 
and alumina). They are darkened with oil. The same material is also used at Jaipur. 


A copiously illustrated number of objects carved in jade and enriched with jewels would be most attractive. 
Jade, according to Dr. Bushell, was highly appreciated by the Mogul Emperors. 


Dark or willow-green porcelain or celadon (so named from a character in Durfé’s “ Astré”). In old Mogul 
towns in India, until lately, a good many specimens of celadon plates or vases might be purchased. It is said 
that this ware was in great demand even so far back as the Sung Dynasty—that is, from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries. The want was most largely met with, however, in the days of the East India Company, 
by importation from China. It was thought that it possessed, in common with rhinoceros horn, the quality 
of splitting or breaking when brought into contact with poisoned food; hence the value attributed to it by 
Mohammedans, and especially by the Moguls. Dr. Bushell informs us that the presence of poison was said to be 
revealed by the exudation of a white humour from the cup or from the surface of a rod of rhinoceros horn put 
into the liquid to test it. The belief was prevalent from very early times in China and Sumatra. The ware is 
extremely heavy. The basis is red and the glaze, which is very thick, has a dark willow-green colour. The 
vases are generally crackled, and the plates or dishes are deep and sometimes have fluted or gadrooned edges. 
Beneath the glaze there are usually bouquets of flowers (generally chrysanthemums), fishes and other designs. 


1.Macmillan & Co., 1902, 
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Dr. Bushell’ informs us that there is a lordly pile of literature on the ‘Celadon question,” the Lungch’uan[? 
Yao, which includes the Ch’ing-tz’u, or green porcelain par excellence of the Chinese, the Martabani of the Arabs 
and Persians. The last word is the common one in India for large vessels, including, besides celadon, the blue 
porcelain of China and Persia, and later on the semi-translucent ware of Delhi or Jaipur and the glazed pottery 
of Multan. The bright grass-green celadons of the Sung Dynasty (960-1280 a.D.) are certainly rare in India, but 
the greyish-green or sea-green of later dynasties, as the old Lung Ch'uan of the Ming period (1368-1644), which 
Dr. Bushell says are quite in the style of the antecedent Sung Dynasty, are common. Some of the dishes 
purchased at Delhi thirty years ago, of which one is illustrated (Plate 2), are exactly like that shewn in 
Plate II. Vol. II. of his work, though they are generally more worn. As the Sung productions vary from pale 
sea-green to deep olive, and those of later periods are also of the latter colour, it is not easy to distinguish them, 
especially as both may exhibit plain and crackled surfaces. Most of the Delhi specimens are dark grey-green 
and crackled. The glaze is generally very thick and runs down at the foot or border. The paste is usually 
red or brown, and is very hard. The popular Mogul or Delhi name was Ghori ware. (Plates 1 and 2.) 


An early example of commercial intercourse with the outer world is the manufacture of several kinds of ware 
at Patan in the Baroda State. Valabhi was the chief city of Western India until 770 a.p., from which date its 
place was taken by Anhilwara Patan until the fifteenth century, when it was superseded by Ahmadabad. Patan 
is therefore an ancient site. There was trade, however, from the fifth to the eighth century, between this country 
and the far West, which seems to be proved by the Roman and Greek shapes, and even similarity of materials, of 
the vessels ; as, for example, in the case of red pottery, which is like the old Samian ware. Mr. Vincent Smith 
remarks that the Roman gold aureus circulated in Southern India as freely as the English sovereign now passes 
on the Continent, and bronze small change was commonly used in the bazars. This appears to have been in the 
first two centuries of our era. No doubt Western India shared in the trade. 


The modern ware is of black or creamy clay, much of which is decorated with false gilding which turned to 
a kind of green colour in a short time. Perhaps the most interesting are the thickly glazed grotesque figures and 
rude vessels of various colours, in which the glaze is very rich, somewhat like that of majolica (Plate 5, figs. 6 
and 7). [Extract from my Handbook of the Jaipur Museum, 1895. | 
_ Somewhat similar to the latter is the Peshawar ware, of which the examples are usually European domestic 
vessels. They are sometimes grotesquely ornamented. It is a kind of coarse majolica of clay, with richly glazed 
splashes of green, yellow, and brown colours by way of decoration. 


Another illustration of foreign ware becoming established in India is that of tea-sets of Russian introduction 
which are sold in the Peshawar bazars. It is said that, some time ago, certain Moscow dealers exported a good 
deal of their ware which was made in their own country ; but, not being able to meet the demand, they obtained 
a specially prepared and marked supply from England, which they continued to send out to their old markets—in 
the Peshawar case through Central Asia—as a Russian product. (Plate 6.) 


Even now Indian articles find their way to Europe by the same route. An offer was made to me, in 1891, 
in a shop in Constantinople, of a rare vase which had just arrived from Turkestan, but which I soon recognized 
as one of a very small batch of Jaipur pottery which had been made a short time ago in the School of Industrial 
Art in that place. (Plate 5, figs. 4 and 5.) 

I illustrate a specimen of this work because it is one of a series of vessels which were reproduced from 
paintings on the wall of the great gate of the Palace at Amber, the old capital of the Jaipur State, which was 
erected in the seventeenth century. 


The question of Persian influence and trade, and of the introduction of European ideas, is too wide for 
consideration in the present monograph, the object of which is only to note a few special examples. The 
publishers would, however, appreciate similar contributions. 


The following are a few illustrations of other Indian art industries which are stated to have been introduced 
from abroad in recent times :— 


Brass salvers, on which are designs painted with Aspinal’s enamel pigments. These are made at Tilhar, 
near Shahjahanpur. The use of commercial enamels for this purpose is undesirable. The colours are crude and 
inartistic, but Sir G. Watt remarks that “the designs are ancient and distinctly Oriental.” [? 


Sir G. Birdwood considers that much of the Kacch ornament applied to silver ware is of Dutch origin, but 
that it is perfectly assimilated to the style. The Dutch influence in the west of India was very great at the time 
when their factory at Surat was flourishing. It is shown, for example, by Dutch tiles let into the walls of one of 
the palaces at Udaipur, and by pictures at the Indian Museum at South Kensington. 

It is probable that the filigree work in silver at Cuttack, Dacca, and Murshidabad owes much to European 


influence, though the art is widespread and has flourished, especially about the Mediterranean, whence it may 
have reached India in very early times. 


Inlaying with gold, silver or bronze wire on metal is a very ancient industry, as it was practised in Egypt at 
a very early period ; but it is probable that similar use of brass wire to ornament hard wood (or Tar-kashi work), 
at Mainpuri in the United Provinces, was introduced from without; though it is, of course, possible that the reverse 
is true at such places as Broussa in Asia Minor, where the art is still practised. The ancient empire of Byzantium, 
with its capital, now known as Constantinople, may suggest a common origin. It is impossible to decide 
in which country such minor arts originated, and the difficulty is not lessened by the fact that, above all people, 


1 Chinese Art, by S. W. Bushell, C.M.G , B.Sc., M.D., Vols. 1. and II. Board of Education, South Kensington, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


* Indian Art at Delhi, by Sir G. Watt, C.1E ; Calcutta; Superintendent of Government Printing, India, 1903. 
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the Indian is most prone to copy and assimilate foreign work and ideas of every kind, though he modifies and 
Indianizes them, so as‘often to make the connection almost, if not quite, unrecognizable. At present, perhaps, 
of Eastern ideas, those of the Japanese are most often borrowed. Persia at one time was all-powerful, as was also 
China airectly, or through Central Asia and Persia, three centuries ago. European trade has, no doubt, been more 
influential in our days, but chiefly as a destructive agent from the art point of view. This is shown, as I have 
pointed out in the “Jewellery” numbers of the Journal, to have been particularly ruinous in the case of ornaments, 
as, for instance, amongst the Parsis, who, on account of the craze for European designs, have destroyed nearly 
all their old classical national jewellery in order to set the gems anew in the most modern styles. 

The Bombay inlay work from Surat, Naosari, etc., according to Sir G. Birdwood, is derived from Persia, 
and the Kashmir papier-maché is Persian. 

Besides celadon ware, a good deal of porcelain has found its way into India, but chiefly for the use of 
Mohammedans, as owing to the Brahmanical views on the question of defilement of vessels of this kind, the 
Hindu has Uttle use for such ware. This is in itself a good reason why the manufacture of porcelain was not 
attempted in India. 





SECTARIAL SEALS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS OBJECTS. 


By COLONEL T. H. HENDLEY, C.I.E. 


Previous numbers of the Journal have contained references to this subject, but a few articles remain for 
notice, amongst which are seals or chaps of brass, which are used by different sects of the followers of the god 
Vishnu. They are obtained at or near the different shrines of that deity and of his incarnations. They are 
generally dipped in sandal paste and impressed on the forehead, breast or arms, and even the cheeks of the 
devotees, and are occasionally made red-hot and so applied. For example, at the famous temple of Krishna at 
Dwaraka in Gujerat, pilgrims have a heated lotus stamp put on so as to leave a permanent mark on the arm. 
There are many varieties. Some represent the Jadma, or lotus; others the skankh, or shell; the chakra, or 
quoit ; the gada, or mace of Vishnu or Krishna, or all four emblems or footmarks of the gods, charana padaka. 
The marks are made in order to distinguish the different sects; but also, it is said, that those who wear them 
may be recognised and carried after death to Vaikunth, the special heaven of their divinity. 


An interesting account of the sects of Vishnu, including his great incarnation, Krishna, the Apollo of India, 
is found in Mr. F. S. Growse’s ‘“ Mathura,” a district memoir, which was published at the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh Government Press in 1880. The holy city of Mathura, on the river Jamna, according to 
the learned author, enjcys a greater popularity than all the sacred places of India, because it is the reputed 
birthplace of the demigod Krishna, who belonged in this world to the Jadav clan, and of whom the present chief 
of Karauli in Rajputana claims to be a descendant. Brindaban, six miles from Mathura, as the place in which 
many wonders took place in the childhood of Krishna, is also very holy and many sects flourish there. Most of 
them originated in great teachers or reformers, whose doctrines spread rapidly ; though no two men of the 
reformed sects—Mr. Growse observes—however immaterial their doctrinal differences, can be induced to 
amalgamate, though all agree on one point, viz., a regard for the Bhagavad Gita, or Divine Song. This 
explains their care to distinguish each other by sectarial marks, such as the stamps, coloured marks on the 
forehead, differences of ritual, and the like. There are four main divisions, or Sampradayas, of the reformed 
Vaishnavas—viz., the Sri Vaishnava, the Nimbarak Vaishnava, the Madhua Vaishnava, and the Vishnu Swami. 
The last was remodelled in the sixteenth century, and its adherents are known as the Valabhacharyas. This is 
not the place to describe these sects, but some of their seals are shown. There are also three more modern 
schools than the above, which are more or less influential. Most of the sects pay special respect to Krishna and 
his mistress Radha. 


Plate 10, figs. 1 to 12.—The footmarks are most prominent in figure 2. Other varieties are shown in figs. 1-4 
and 9. The footmarks of Vishnu form a principal object of worship at the great Hindu temple at Gaya. Foot- 
marks alone are characteristic of the followers of Nathji, or Krishna, at the famous shrine at Nathdwara in 
Meywar or Udaipur (Plate 9, fig. 9). The shell and mace are both well marked in figs. 1, 2, and 5. The quoit 
is at the bottom of fig. 3 and in figs. 1, 2, and 3, and the lotus in figs. 3, 8, and 9. Fig. 11 is an inscription in 
honour of Krishna and Radha, who is worshipped with him, and especially by the Valabhi Sampradaya at 
Brindaban. Fig. 10 is used at Dwaraka. 

Plate 9, figs. 1 to 12.—Fig. 1 is the conch shell used by the Gokal Sampradaya, a sect of Vishnu. Fig. 6 is 
the sun used by the Nimbarak Sampradaya, which was started by a devotee who saw an image of the sun in a 
Nim tree (Melia Azadirachta). Figs. 5 and 12 are fine inscription seals. The following are examples of the 
inscriptions :— 

‘Sri Radhavalabh, Sri Dara Vand, Sri Vrindavan, Sri Nana Chand,” which is used by the Valabhacharyas, 

a sect of wealthy men. 
“Sri Radha Krishna” (In the name of Radha Krishna) ‘Sri Radha Krishna Nama” (I bow to Radha and 
Krishna), used by the Gokal Sampradaya. 

ARMLETS AND BracELeTs.—Some of the sects wear brass armlets with figures of a god or gods in relief; 
others, as the Bairagis or devotees of Siva, wear copper bracelets and even rings, which bear in relief, or rising 
from their edge, representations of the god or his sons or their incarnations and emblems. (Plate 7, for Armlets.) 
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Plate 8, figs. 1 to 7,—Figs. 1 and 2 are good examples of inscription seals, showing much skill in manufacture 
and in the arrangement of the Hindi letters. Figs. 3 and 4 are copper plates engraved with cabalistic figures 
and signs used in necromancy by Hindus. In a valuable and comprehensive article entitled “A Lesser Hindu 
Pantheon,” in the July number of the Journal of 1900, by Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, C.I.E., an object similar to 
fig. 4 is described as ‘‘a horoscope which all Hindus have drawn up for them and which are generally carefully 
_ preserved.” Fig. 5 is an octagonal copper tray, with a footmark, on which are emblems. 


Mr. Rivett-Carnac observes, with reference to the copper bracelets and armlets, that they are “generally 
brought away by pilgrims from the temple of Pasparnath in Nepal, where they are given in exchange for a 
sufficient payment by the presiding Sivaite priest.” They are, no doubt, made by the czve perdue or wax 
process. 


BELLS AND Spoons.—Bells are used in worship to call the attention of the god. Most of these have a 
handle ornamented by an image of the particular deity who is invoked. (Plate 7.) 


Spoons are used in the lustration of images or libations before them, or for similar purposes, and have 
handles similar to the bells. The bowl and handle are in the same plane. (Plate 7.) 


Jain Imaces.—Many of the Jain temples contain, besides the large marble images of the Tirthankaras, or 
deified pontiffs or saints, numerous smaller ones of brass, which are grouped at the foot of the principal object of 
reverence. These are offered up by devout worshippers and are consecrated. Two fine specimens are illustrated 
(Plate 8, figs. 6 and 7). They were bought in the open market, having been sold, it was understood, in order 
that they might be replaced by new ones—a not uncommon practice. There are inscriptions on the reverse of 
each similar to those translated in full on page 115 of No. 128 of the Journal. The eyes and some other parts of 
the figures are ornamented with silver and copper incrustations. 


Mr. L. D. Barnett, Litt.D., Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and MSS. at the British Museum, has kindly 
translated the inscriptions on the backs of the two images. 


Plate 8, fig. 7—Image of Sumati-natha. Inscription on back in clear and well-cut Nagari character : 
‘Sam? 1523 Magha sudi 6 Nahisara-vasi Pragvata Sa° Sadha bha° Sahajalade suta Rajakena bha° Rajalade suta 
Lakhamanadi-kutumba-yutena nija-Sreyase Sri-Sumati-natha-bimbam ka? pra® sri- Tapa-gachha sri- Lakshmisagara- 
suribhih.” Meaning: ‘“‘In the Samvat year 1523 [A.p. 1466], the 6th day of the bright fortnight of Magha, 
Rajaka, son of Sadha and his wife Sahajala-devi, of the Pragvata family, resident in Nahisar, in company with 
his family consisting of his wife Rajala-devi, his son Lakshmana, etc., caused to be made this image of 
Sumati-natha, which was accordingly dedicated, at the instance of Lakshmisagara Siri of the Tapa-gachchha.” 
Lakshmisagara was a divine of considerable note at this time. He succeeded Ratnasekhara as head of his church, 
and was followed by Sumatisadhu. 


Plate 8, fig. 6.—Image of Muni-suvrata. Inscription on back in very clumsy and crabbed Nagari character, 
in parts so much worn as to be undecipherable : ‘“‘Samvat 1502 varshe yama-kha-vati-vastu-amke Ranaka- 
Bhimakena bhratri-Tola-Punaji (?) sri-Amchala-ganesa Sri-Jayakesari-stirinam upadesena S$ri-Muni- 
suvrata.svami-bimbam karita...shthitam.” In the gaps left in this transcription some of the letters are worn 
away, in others they do not seem to make sense. The general meaning however is: ‘‘In the Samvat year 1502 
[a.D. 1445] Bhimaka son of Ranaka, with his brothers Tola and Punaji, caused to be made this image of 
Muni-suvrata at the instance of Jayakesari, head of the Afichala church (gachchha).” Jayakesari was the 
successor of Jayakirtti, and predecessor of Siddhantasagara, in the pontificate of the Afichala gachchha. 


The manufacture of images, as well as of religious appliances, in India is a very extensive industry and it 
employs a large number of persons. Jaipur and the town of Dausa, about forty miles to the east of it, are 
well-known centres for the supply to nearly all Brahmanical India, especially in the North and West, of images 
of stone, which is the most orthodox material for temple purposes. Brass is used all over the country for small 
objects, and a good deal of artistic ability, though on strictly conventional lines, is displayed in the preparation 
and finish of the different articles. Some specimens shown at recent Exhibitions were very elaborately and 
skilfully made and displayed a high standard of craftsmanship. 


The complicated work of the Nepalese metal-worker depends upon the use of the wax or ¢zve-perdue process. 
There are some illustrations of it in No. 28, Vol. III, of the Journal of Indian Art and Industry;'and descriptions 
by Mr. J. Claude White and myself, in No. 119 of 1912, of the large collection exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
by the Hon. L. M. St. Clair, Gen. Wylie, Lady Wilson, and others. Col. Rivett-Carnac, C.I.E., also gave a 
short account of it in No. 74 of r901. Sir Edward Durand exhibited a magnificent collection of Nepal metal 
ware at the Imperial Institute Art Metal Ware Exhibition of 1892, of which I wrote a description in the 
Catalogue. Mr. Percy Brown refers to it at some length in his valuable book on Nepal. Sir G. Watt, in his 
‘Indian Art at Delhi,” in 1903, also has references to it. Nevertheless, there is room for a fully illustrated book 
or monograph on the subject. 


Very large images and models of holy places are sometimes made for the Jains, but to illustrate these and 
other colossal and artistic work of the Indian craftsman in metal, a full number of the Journal would be required. 
It will suffice to mention that some years ago the whole of the great and entrance halls of the Jaipur Museum were 
devoted for a few days to the display of large models of the city of Ajudhya, and other places which the Jains 
look upon as sacred, and the collection was visited by nearly 150,000 visitors. The work took a number of 
artizans nearly ten years, and was done at the cost of Lala Mulchand Soni, a rich banker of Ajmere, who 
constructed a special building in that town for its permanent reception. 

















Plate 1. 





Vase. Crackled greyish-green celadon glaze. 
Height 13} in., diameter 6} in. 











Plate 2. 


Round Dish. Greyish-green celadon glaze. 


Diameter 14} in. 











1 to 6. Carved agalmatolite ; imported from China into India. 7. Jade Pendant. 
8. Jade Bow-ring from Central Asia. 
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1 to 11. Sectarial stamps in brass used by certain Vaishnava sects of Hindus. 
Fig. 8 is a side view of Fig. 4. 

12 to 18. Small figures made at Jaipur and Dungarpur from a chlorite found 
near the latter place. Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 18 are models of ascetics. 








Plate 5. 








2. Porcelain Drinking Cup and Cover; imported through Tibet into 
3. Rough glazed pottery or majolica Saucer from Peshawar. 4 and 5. Small Vases of blue and 
white glazed pottery ; Jaipur, 17th century designs. 6 and 7, Grotesque Dogs; richly glazed rough majolica 
or pottery from Patan, Baroda State. 


1. Porcelain Drinking Cup from Yarkand. 
Darjeeling. 








Porcelain imported into India from Russia through Central Asia. 


1 and 2. Cup and Saucer. 3. Teapot. 











Brass Ware.—1. Handle of a bell used in the worship of Vishnu. 2 to 11. Sacrificial spoons used in Hindu 
worship. 12. Arm ornament used by followers of Hanuman. 13. Ditto by followers 
of Vishnu. 











Plate 8. 
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1 and 2. Brass sacrificial seals or stamps used by Vaishnavas. 3 and 4. Copper plates engraved with cabalistic 
figures and signs used in necromancy by Hindus. 5. Octagonal copper tray with footmark impressed 
with cabalistic signs. 6 and 7. Old Jain brass images presented to a shrine. 








1 to 12. The faces of twelve sectarial marks or stamps used by certain sects of followers of Vishnu. 
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1 to 12. Impressions of some of the stamps of different Vaishnava sects. 
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WAR IN INDIAN ART. 


By COLONEL T. H. HENDLEY, C.I.E. 








In India, from the earliest ages, as in other countries, the struggle for existence necessitated private as well 
as public war. Religious rivalry in later days fed the flames and too often served as an excuse for the most 
vindictive and destructive of all conflicts. Religious leaders, and in our time learned secular teachers, from the 
Brahmans of India down to the Predicants in South Africa and the Professors in Germany, have urged on the 
laity to fight, too often in causes in which they have had little or no real concern or interest, against enemies they 
did not hate. Through all the great religious eras in India—the Vedic, the Brahmanic, the Buddhist, and the[! 
Brahmanical revival—wars were waged, but, with the exception of the last two, have left few, perhaps no 
records in the arts of sculpture or of painting, though they have done so in verse and prose. Through the 
Medizval and Mogul periods and onwards to our own time, we have increasingly numerous illustrations in 
every form of the art of war.’ 2 

The object of the present paper is to endeavour to trace the general effect which war has had on the 
artistic expression of the Indian people at different epochs, as shown by decorative carvings on temples and other 
buildings, or by mural paintings or pictures of all kinds on different materials, and also the influence that has 
been felt on the architecture of towns, palaces and forts. In order to estimate the extent of that influence it is 
necessary to consider the history of wars in India, and the ideas regarding them, from remote antiquity to the 
present day. 

There seems to be no trace in India of war carvings on ivory or bone by primitive man, nor of any such 
artistic efforts as have been found in caves in Europe. There is not much art work, indeed, of this kind under 
the so-called Dravidian and the Vedic civilisations. It is convenient to take them together, because the former 
represents an earlier occupation of India and is still of great importance in the south of the country; and the 
latter, which prided itself, perhaps unjustly, on its superiority, was certainly responsible for the great impression 
which it made on its rival, especially in the religious sphere. It is, moreover, best known to Europeans and has 
been most aggressive in historic times. Dr. Oppert® observes that when the Vedic Aryans arrived in India they[?* 
found the Gaudo-Dravidians established in flourishing communities, and he does not think that one class was 
much more civilised than the other. He uses the word ‘‘Gaudhian” for the ancient inhabitants of the north of the 
Peninsula. 

In the laws of Manu (the father of mankind and the founder of social and moral order, according to the 
Vedas or sacred writings of the Hindus) there are many passages on the subjects of warfare, the warrior clans, 
kings, and arms. Indra was the god of War and the Maruts were his agents who ruled and rode on the storm. 
They are described as waging battle in the heavens. Indra hurled his thunderbolt at the demon Vrita, or the 
dragon ‘“‘ Draught,” and also grasped his arrow. These are still his weapons in Hindu mythology, for the bow 
was then the chief arm, though it is curious to note that the sword was said to have been created in order to arm 
Rudra, the forerunner of the modern god Siva or Mahadeo, with the king of weapons, so that he might overcome 
the demons who threatened the world with destruction. The triumphs of Siva are still represented by Indian 
artists. The Maruts appeared as youthful warriors fighting in the clouds. The following description of them[* 
is given in one of the Vedic hymns: ‘“‘ Lances gleam upon your shoulders, anklets on your feet, golden cuirasses 
on your breasts, pure waters shine in your chariots ; lightnings blazing with fire glow in your hands,:and golden 
tiaras are towering on your heads.” The language is picturesque, but no painters, except perhaps one or two of 
the latest Neo-Indian school, have put these ideas on canvas. 

It was the duty of the Kshatriya, or warrior, and of the king, as their head, to protect the people and 
not to turn in battle. The king, who felt his end drawing nigh, was to make over his kingdom to his son and 
then seek death in battle. He who fought with the utmost exertion, and did not turn back, would go to heaven. 
There was a curious law which allowed the Kshatriya to carry arms for striking and for throwing as a means of 
subsistence. If the king, whose particular duty was conquest, protected his subjects to the best of his ability, and 
did not turn back when in danger, he was, in times of distress, free from guilt even if he took the fourth part of 
the crops of the Brahmanas, and he could collect the legal tax at other times on all classes. The king and the 
warrior were to be merciful, and, even in these early times, were bound by regulations, some of which have 
guided combatants throughout the ages, yet have, it is to be feared, proved far from binding in the modern war 
which is now raging. The king and the warrior were not to strike with weapons concealed in wood, nor with 
such as were barbed, poisoned, or the points blazing with fire.5 A man was “not to be struck who had climbed[® 
in flight on an eminence, nor one who joined his hands in supplication, nor one who sits down, nor one who 
says ‘I am thine,’ nor one who sleeps, nor one who has lost his coat of mail, nor one who looks on without taking 
part in the fight, nor whose weapons are broken. /n all these eases let him remember the duty of honourable 
warriors.” Chariots, horses, elephants, parasols, money, grain, cattle, women, marketable goods and valueless 


1 Some authors go further, as Bernhardi for example, who wrote as follows :—‘I must try to prove that war is not merely a 
necessary element in the life of nations, but an indispensable factor of culture, in which a true civilised nation finds the highest 
expression of strength and vitality. .. . War is a biological necessity of the first importance. (War is the father of all things— 
Heraclitus.) . . . Wars which have been deliberately provoked by far-seeing statesmen have had the happiest results.” 
(Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War.) “ Frankly we are and must be barbarians, if by this word we understand those who 
wage war relentlessly to the uttermost degree.” (Major General von Disfurth, 1914). 

® Speltz, in his Styles of Ornament (translated and revised by R. Spiers in 1g10) divides the general history of Indian art 
into four periods :—(1) The Vedi-Brahman, extending up to the middle of the third century B.C, of which perhaps no monument 
exists. (2) The Buddhist, which began with Asoka in 256 B.C. and extended to the seventh century A.D. (3) The new Brahman, 
from the eighth to the twelfth century AD, (4) The period of the dominion of Islam to the present time. These correspond 
fairly. with the historical divisions. 

8 The Original Inhabitants of India, Gustaf Oppert, Ph.D. A. Constable & Co., 1893. 

* See Plate 12, No. 119, Fournal of Indian Art (Wood Carving from Mysore). 

5 This would have excluded the submarine, etc. 
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metal were to belong to him who took them conquering, though a choice portion of this booty went as a present 
to the king; but that which was not taken singly was to be distributed by him amongst the soldiers. This was 
declared the blameless, primeval Jaw for warriors. : 
The following laws addressed to the king are remarkably apposite even in our day :—‘‘ Let him be ever 
ready to strike, his prowess constantly displayed, and his secrets constantly concealed, and let him constantly 
explore the weaknesses of his foe. Of him who is always ready to strike, the whole world stands in awe. Let 
him act without guile, and on no account act treacherously ; carefully guarding himself, let him always fathom the 
treachery which his foes employ.” . 
Many of the rules are very precise, but have not been regarded in later times, though others are still of some 
interest ; as, for example, when the king knows his own army to be cheerful in disposition and that of his enemy 
to be the reverse, then let him march against his foe. But, if he is weak in chariots and beasts of burden and in 
troops, then let him carefully sit quiet, gradually conciliating his foes. When the king knows the enemy to be 
stronger in every respect, then let him divide his army and thus achieve his purpose. The Rajput princes|® 
followed the advice of the ancients as regards their fortresses and towns. The town must be built in a healthy 
position, and should be protected by a desert, or a fortress built of stone and earth, or by water or trees, or by an 
encampment of armed men or a hill fort. The latter was the best. One bowman placed on a rampart was said 
to be a match for a hundred foes. The fort was to be supplied with weapons, money, grain, and beasts of 
burden, with Brahmans, artizans, engines, fodder and water, and the king’s palace was to be in the centre. 
Rajput forts and towns were, and are, all built on this plan. The nucleus was a fort on an eminence, either a ridge 
or isolated hill. Below it, on the slopes, in the valley, or stretching out into the plain, were the houses of the 
retainers of the chief and those of the general populace, the whole surrounded by a wall and a ditch. In later 
times a palace for the ruler was generally constructed in the town, and round it were built the government 
buildings and offices. The practice of building forts and palaces in such situations greatly increased their artistic 
effect, so as to make them the admiration of artists and lovers of the picturesque. The Rajputs or warriors lived 
near the wall and were responsible for its defence. In times of great danger the families of the chiefs and nobles 
were sent up into the fort, which was the seat of final resistance if the town was untenable. The cities of Amber 
| Plate 14, fig. 3], Jodhpur [ Plate 14, fig. 4], and Bundi, and most small towns and even the village homes of the nobles, 
are examples of the kind. Kuchawan [Plate 14, fig. 2] in Marwar, near the Sambhur Lake, is a particularly 
good instance of the home and citadel of a great noble. At Chitor [Plate 13, fig. 2] there is a large upper town 
which is included in the fort, as well as a lower town at the foot of the ridge. At Ranthambhor [ Plate 13, fig. 1] the 
fort is protected by dense ravines, and the modern town of Siwai Madhopur is four or five miles distant, at the 
entrance of the longest of the valleys which lead to the citadel. Even when the town is situated in the plains, the 
plan is similar, and the fort is built on natural, or, if necessary, on artificial high ground. Bhurtpore (Bharatpur) 
and Kotah are Rajputana examples. In almost all cases these towns, with their crenellated walls and temples, 
and perhaps artificial lakes or rivers adjacent to them, are very picturesquely situated. Charming little glimpses 
of such towns are included in many of the Razmnama pictures. The Indian, like the medizeval European artists, 
were specially skilful in such subjects. 
The Bhagavad Gita,’ or Divine Lay, forms part of the Bhishma Parva, or sixth chapter of the Mahabharata.|® 
It is an account of the conversation between Krishna and Arjuna at the commencement of the battle between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas on the holy field of Kurukshetra. It is not certain, though it is now part of the Maha- 
bharata, whether it is not an interpolation. It is ‘‘a philosophical dialogue respecting the various forms of 
devotion which lead to the emancipation of the soul” and ‘the essence of the most spiritual phases of Brahmanical 
teaching,” but it also contains references to warfare and the battle.6 The great general Bhishma also addressed|® 
the Pandavas on the battlefield while reposing on a bed formed of the arrows with which he was wounded (see 
tail-piece to this number). His discourse, which takes up a great part of the Santi Parva, or twelfth chapter of 
the Mahabharata, is divided into three sections on the duties of kings, the rules for conduct in adversity, and 
rules for attaining salvation respectively. There are several illustrations of this curious incident in the Razmnama.’ 
The Mahabharata, according to Sir Richard Temple,’ dates from about 1000 B.c. It is an account of a[§ 
great war between the two branches of an ancient Indian family near Delhi. This famous epic throws great 
light on warfare in a remote age. Both it and the Ramayana (which is probably five hundred or more years older) 
were translated into Persian by order of the Emperor Akbar. Copies of that work, which is entitled the 
Razmnama, were illustrated by the best artists of the time, and the Emperor's own copy is now a treasured © 
possession of the Jaipur family. Nearly the whole of the illustrations of this splendid book were reproduced 
in the fourth volume of the Memorials of the Jaipur Exhibition,® by permission and at the cost of H.H.[® 


1 Compare with the following modern ideas on these subjects: “ No quarter will be given, no prisoners taken ; all who fall 
into your hands shall be at your mercy.” (William II. to the German contingent embarking for China, August, 1900). 

* Compare Bernhardi and the German War Book, J. H. Morgan. London: John Murray, 1915. 

’ The following extracts from the Calcutta translation of the Mahabharata, by P. C. Ray, C.LE., are of interest in connection 
with the text and some aspects of the European war now raging :—‘‘ If a Kshatriya, whose duty it is to fight righteously, wins a 
victory by unrighteous means, he becomes sinful. Neither poisoned nor barbed arrows should be used. These are the weapons 
of the wicked. A wounded opponent should either be sent to his own home; or, if brought to the victor’s quarters, should have 
his wounds attended to by skilful surgeons. A king should never desire to subjugate the Earth by unrighteous means A 
victory stained by unrighteousness is uncertain and never leads to Heaven.” (Rajadharma-casana Parva). In the Apaddharma- 
manu-casana Parva there is a strong passage against the ill-treatment of women, slaying flying enemies, continued occupation 
of villages and towns as their lawful lords, which are regarded as wicked acts, even amongst robbers. 

4 The above passages are abridged from the Laws of Manu by Dr. Bihler, in The Sacred Books of the East (edited by . 
F. Max Miiller, Oxford edition, 1886). 

’ The Bhagavad Gita with the Sanatsugatiya and the Anugota. Translated by K. T. Telang, M.A., in Zhe Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. VIII. ; Oxford. : 

6 The Song Celestial of the late Sir Edwin Arnold is a translation of a paraphrase of the Bhagavad Gita. 

7 Surgeons well trained in their science and skill in plucking out arrows came to the relief of Bhishma; but, after proper 
respect had been paid, he dismissed them with presents on the ground that he had no need for their services, because he had 
now attained the highest state ordained for Kshatriyas and warriors. (Bhishma Parva of the Mahabharata). 

8 Article on the History of India in Hutchinson’s History of the Nations; 1914. : 

° Memorials of the Faipur Exhibition, Vols. 1. to 1V. Edition de /uxe. By T. H. Hendley, 1886. W. Griggs. Printed 
for private circulation, 
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Maharaja Sir Siwai Madho Singh of Jaipur, and copies of some of these are included in the present article 
[Plates 1, 2 and 3].! iy 

Early mention is made in the Mahabharata of the form of an army. The Pandavas drew up their armies on 
different days in battle array, as described also in Manu, e.g., like a staff, a wain, a boar, a thunderbolt, and a 
cloud. The Kauravas [Plate 1] adopted the form of a maze, a circle, or a spider's web (Chakra-vyuha), the 
object of which was specially to protect the heroes in the centre. : 

The combatants in the war were masters of great cars, and bore large bows with various other weapons, such 
as maces, swords, lances, and by a daring anachronism, in a Razmnama picture, we have a gun mounted on a 
carriage which is fastened on the back of an elephant [Plate 3, fig. 2]. The onset of the battle was accompanied 
by a:‘tumultuous din of conch shells of several- kinds, kettle-drums, tabors, and trumpets. 

The. deity Krishna said to Arjuna regarding the great war: ‘‘There is nothing like a righteous battle. 
Happy those who can fight such a battle—an open door to heaven!” Every Rajput shares this feeling, and we 
know this is true of all those who are fighting with us to-day in the great world-war. The living power of 
the Mahabharata is shown by the following extract from the Zimes newspaper of February 5th, 1915 :—An 
Anglo-Indian correspondent of the paper states that Zorawar Singh, an infantry zazk or corporal, a patient in an 
Indian hospital in France, in speaking of the present war, said: “It is not like any ordinary war, but is more like 
the Mahabharata, in which the gods came down and fought with men.” 

Mention is made of celestial weapons. The favourite arm of Bhima, a renowned hero of the war, was the 
mace. With it he slew Duryodhan, the greatest of the Kauravas. Parasu-Rama (the reputed sixth incarnation 
of the god Krishna, the destroyer of the Kshatriyas, or warrior caste, when they opposed the Brahmans) used 
the battle-axe. The favourite weapon of Vishnu himself and of Krishna, his greatest incarnation, was the discus . 
or quoit, which has. been used by the Sikhs up to our own time with deadly effect. The Akalis, or Sikh warrior- 
ascetics in the- Panjab, still carry a number of sharp-edged rings of steel, or quoits, in their pagris or turbans. 
There is a curious mention of the power of Arjuna to shoot equally well with the left or right hand. He also 
‘used wonder-working arrows, with one of which he produced from the ground a spring of water, and with 
others he constructed a palisade to protect a dying chief. ThunderboJts which produced fire were, according to 
some commentators, the first indication of the use of fire-arms. Many religious arms were only prevented from 
causing general destruction by others wielded by. Brahmans, or by their still more powerful prayers and spells. 

In the last pages of the Divine Song the deity observes that ‘‘ Valour, glory, courage, not slinking away 
from battle, gifts, exercise of lordly power, this is the natural duty of Kshatriyas.” 

The Ramayana’ is considered to be the more ancient of the two famous epics. The Hindi version by 
Tulsi Das is regarded almost everywhere as their Bible by the Hindus. Sir R. Temple’s conjectural date is 
B.C. 2100 to 1400. There are many illustrations to this section of the work in the Jaipur Razmnama. The 
story is so mixed up. with mythology, and is. so evidently modified by Brahmanical writers, that it presents a 
less clear idea of ancient Indian warfare than the Mahabharata. In the latter epic we find (as is the case in 
Homer) gigantic battles between the great heroes of the two rival combatants—the Pandavas and Kauravas— 
who were struggling for supremacy about B.c. 1000, or six or seven hundred years before Alexander’s invasion.” 
General battles were also waged in connection with, or in continuation of, these combats ; but for the purposes of 
poets, historians and artists, greater stress is laid on the former. According to the narrative, the fighting was 
usually of a most deadly character and the heroes were divinely assisted at critical moments. Yet, notwith- 
standing the interpolation of mythological elements, we can learn a good deal of the motives of these old-world 
enemies and of the way in which they fought. Some of their remarks seem strikingly modern ; as, for example, 
where Arjuna says: “War is altogether treachery and deceit, and the whole business of it is to get the better of 
one’s enemy.” The Kauravas also bitterly reproached Arjuna for throwing a weapon at a man with whom he 
was in conflict, as it was a breach of the laws.of war which had been laid down at the beginning of the campaign. 
Bhima was also condemned for hitting his enemy below the belt with his club. These regulations, like so many 
in modern times, were rarely observed in the great war; but, on the contrary, the single as well as general 
combats were often fought with the utmost barbarity. 

The exploits of Hanuman, the monkey-headed demigod and general of Rama, are interesting. He entered 
Lanka, the capital of the enemy, in disguise as a small monkey ; but when he was caught and it was proposed to 
kill him, the idea was abandoned because it was said that he was an ambassador or spy, which was the same 
thing, and an ambassador’s life must be spared. In consequence of this, it was decided to cover his tail (the 
most sensitive part and symbol of pride of a monkey) with cloths soaked with oil and then to set it alight.® This[® 
incident forms the subject of many pictures in India. The Hitopodesa, an early work on fables, says: ‘‘ A spy is 
the king’s eye, whoever has no spy is blind; and thus it has been said: ‘A king should maintain a correspondence 
with his emissaries, who wear the badge of ascetics, and under the pretext of acquiring learning, visit holy 
places, colleges and temples.’” It will be seen how very up-to-date as regards ‘‘ Kultur” the ancient fabulists 
were.* The Hitopodesa) was derived from the Panchatantras of the fifth or sixth century, and was the parent|* 
of many other books of fables, which have provided endless subjects for the artists of the East as of the 


1 According to Sir Edwin Arnold, the Mahabharata has 220,000 lines and is therefore seven times as long as the Iliad and 
Odyssey taken together. (Introduction to /ndian /dylls, Triibner & Co., 1883). 


* In the Adi Parva, or first chapter of the Mahabharata, we are informed that the armies of the Kauravas and Pandavas 
were composed of eighteen Akshauhinis, or army corps or divisions, all eager for battle. Each Akshauhini was calculated to 
comprise 21,870 chariots and as many elephants, 109,350 foot ‘soldiers, and 65,610 horsemen, making a total of 218,700 in each 
corps, or 3,936,600 in the whole of the forces engaged. The figures are enormous and are probably greatly exaggerated ; but it 
must not be forgotten that the army of the Mauryas, which was divided in the same way as the Mahabharata troops, numbered 
670,000 men. Moreover, a very large force was opposed to Alexander the Great. The important point is, however, the four- 
fold composition of the Akshauhinis an arrangement which prevailed down to mediaval and even later times. 


8 Dr. Graaf, a doctor in the service of the Dutch East India Company, was sent up the Ganges on professional duty, but as 
he was known to be a tolerable draughtsman, he was ordered to sketch plans of cities and castles which he passed on his way. 
‘While. doing this at Monghyr he was arrested as a spy, the populace spitting into his face, and he was confined in a dark and 
noisome dungeon. He was set free later on, but his experience appears to have been quite modern. (Zvavels in Jndia, Oaten). 


* The German secret official Report (March 19th, 1913) encourages the stirring up of strife in alien countries by political 
agents or secret allies, who would, of course, be recognised openly in time of war. : 
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West. Some of these subjects form episodes in the Mahabharata, or are like them, and are illustrated in the 
Jaipur Razmnama and in many cheap and popular wood-cuts in works in India. 

The Ramayana and Mahabharata, as translated and abridged in the Razmnama, provided the most fertile 
fields for the display of the skill of the artists of the Emperor Akbar, and the best illustration of their ideas of 
war; moreover, as they drew upon their experiences of the battles of their own age, we have the advantage 
of studying their conceptions of war in India at a most interesting period.! In addition to the Razmnama,|* 
the Akbarnama (which narrates and illustrates the events of Akbar’s wonderful life, and particularly the great 
battles and sieges of his day) also affords‘a second great opportunity of learning what the men of the sixteenth 
century thought of war and how they represented it in their pictures. 

There is practically no difference in the paintings in these two great books, both of which are full of the 
work of the most famous artists, such as Daswanth, Basawan, Lal, Tulsi, Muskina, Madho I. and II., Farokh 
Chela, and others, regarding whom fairly exhaustive accounts were given in previous numbers of the Journal 
(Nos. 120 and 121 of 1912). The descriptions of the plates which have been selected for the present number 
will be found at the end of this article. 

The alleged incursions into India of the Assyrians (about B.c. 842), if they ever took place, and of Darius 
Hystaspes (about B.c. 510), which preceded Alexander the Great, are of such uncertain nature that they add 
nothing to our knowledge; but the invasion of the great Greek (B.c. 327-325) is a far more important event 
because, for the first time in history, the European world was able to separate, to some extent, fact from legend 
in regard to the wonderful Peninsula in the East. There were, however, Indian soldiers in the huge host which 
was raised by Xerxes for the invasion of Greece (B.¢. 480). Xenophon, whose account is said to have stimulated 
the imagination of Alexander himself, states in the Cyropedia (or Institutions of Cyrus the Great, who died in 
528 Bc.) that the Indians, who were either subjects of or were attached to the Persians, sent messengers to him. 
He also observes that the Chaldeans went to serve under the Indian king as mercenaries. There is a curious 
observation of Xenophon, who allowed the bodies of some of his fallen men to be mutilated in order to strike 
fear into the enemy. He evidently thought that ‘“frightfulness” helped an army. The best description 
of Alexander’s adventures in India is given by Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his History.2 In it we find[? 
a learned discussion of the battle with Porus (Paurava), on the banks of the Jhilum river (B.c. 326), from which it 
appears that with their traditional employment of elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry, the Indians could not 
withstand with success the Grecian strategy and the Macedonian Phalanx under such a master as Alexander. 
The soldiers in the Phalanx were arranged sixteen men deep and were armed with swords, spears, and long 
pikes, and so were capable of penetrating and resisting almost any other formation; whereas the battle array of the 
Indians looked like a fortress with elephants as buttresses. Mr. V. A. Smith has a most interesting plan of 
the battle of the Hydaspes (Jhilum), in which he shows 200 elephants in the centre, with infantry on all sides and 
150 chariots on each wing supported by 2000 cavalry behind them. The river was on their left flank. 

The Greek Megasthenes, about twenty years later, gives us an account of the kingdom of Chandragupta, 
whose capital (Pataliputra) was on the site of the modern Patna, and who had seen Alexander at the end of the 
third century B.c., from which we gather that that monarch had a standing army, which was furnished with 
weapons from the royal armoury and was paid by the Crown. Mr. V. A. Smith, in fig. 72 of his Hzstory of Fine 
Art in India, shows a Gandhara sculpture, two boys in Greek costume armed with the Indian broadsword 
described by Megasthenes, assigned (V. A. Smith) to between 150 and 110 B.c. We may conjecture how these 
soldiers were armed from the sculptures at Bharhut (about B.c. 185-173), discovered in 1873 by General 
Cunningham, and at Sanchi near Bhopal. Sir A. Cunningham? states that at Bharhut there were no battle scenes|* 
or sieges, as in the later sculptures of Sanchi, and only one figure of a soldier who carries a monstrously broad 
straight sword suspended from the left shoulder. Many Rajputs carry their swords in that way in our own time. 
Megasthenes says the soldiers of Chandragupta wore swords of vast breadth through scarce three cubits long. 
Such a sword is shown in the mosaic of the Conquest of Darius III. (Codommanus) by Alexander at Issus in 
B.C. 333 [Plate 3]. In General Maisey’s account of the Sanchi Stupa,‘ there are several illustrations showing arms| * 
and armed men; as, for example, the departure of Buddha from his palace with a retinue of elephants, chariots, 
horse and foot—the Chaturunga, or four arms of an army—(according to Tod, the origin of the word shatrang, or 
chess). Plate XX. of that book is a spirited representation of an attack from two sides on a walled city, “‘ both 
attackers and defenders, with the exception of a few who seem to represent foreign mercenaries, being attired in 
the Indian costume.” This scene, which is on the face of the lowest lintel of the southern gateway, may also be 
regarded as a peaceful contest (Gen. Maisey). Asoka, the great Maurya. sovereign, in whose days the Sanchi 
Topes were probably erected, reigned from 273 to 232 B.c. Some of the men in Plate XXVII. carry curious 
shields and spears. There are also elephants carrying men with bows and arrows, and there are others in 
chariots. Spears and swords are seen, and the bows are long and not of the double curved type. Mr. V. A. Smith 
gives the approximate age of the sculptures as between 150 and 100 B.C. 

We are now brought to the Ajanta Caves, in which we find fresco paintings covering a period of about 


1 The Rev. Edward Terry, who was in India from 1615 to 1619, at the time of the Emperor Jahangir, informs us that the 
armies of the Moguls consisted of incredible multitudes, and whether natives or strangers, the major part by far were mounted 
for service in the wars. Besides the Mogul’s own people, there were many Persians and Tartars. The weapons they used were 
bows and arrows, swords and bucklers, short lances with excellent good steel heads, and short pieces like carbines. Besides 
the guns carried on elephants there were footmen who had lesser guns. These were excellent marksmen. They made good 
gunpowder. He mentions especially the Baluchis, Patans, and Rajputs as being warlike. On horseback, many appeared as if 
they carried a whole armoury with them. They appeared terrible, but were in general cowardly. He also adds that the Moguls 
said they have (and they say that for many generations past they have had) great ordnance, though they seldom make use of 
them. Terry describes war-elephants, each of which carried an iron gun about five feet long, lying upon a strong frame of 
wood, made square, that is, fitted to a thick broad pannel fastened about the animal with very strong and broad girths. (See 
page 7.) The gun moved up and down by means of a piece of iron like a musket-rest. At the four corners of the frame were 
flags of silk. These particulars confirm the accuracy of the artists of the time, as will be seen from the illustrations. (A Voyage 
to East India, by Edward Terry, 1777; reprinted from the 1655 edition). 

* Early History of India, including Alexander's Campaign, by V. A. Smith, M.A., etc. (3rd edition, revised and enlarged.) 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press; 1914. 

3 Stupas of Bharhut, by Alex. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.LE., 1879. 

* Sanchi and its Remains, by Gen. F. C. Maisey, 1892. 
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seventy years, or from the beginning of the Christian era (Caves IX. and X.) down to a.p. 642 (Cave I.); but 
Mr. Vincent Smith assigns the best to the Chalukyan kings (a.p. 550 to 642). He remarks that “these frescoes 
constitute the most important mass of ancient painting in the world, Pompeii only excepted.” The following are 
the most interesting war illustrations which are included in these wonderful pictures. ‘The most famous painting 
of all is supposed to represent the conquest or landing in Ceylon and the coronation of Sinhala or Vijaya, the 
founder (about 543 B.c.) of the Sinhalese dynasty. Some see in it a personification of the Aryan invaders, others 
that Sinhala was Buddha. The picture has also been referred to as the Conquest of the Iron City, which was 
defended by female demons. There is a copy of it in Plate 8 of No. 125 of the Journal, taken from the fresco 
painting which was made on a large scale on one of the walls of the Museum at Jaipur, where it was reproduced 
from a coloured copy which was painted at the caves by students of the Bombay School of Art under Mr. John 
Griffiths. This most interesting picture represents elephants and horses carrying soldiers armed with spears, 
long shields, bows, arrows and quivers, and broad-bladed swords. There are also banners and, in the rear, even 
umbrellas, as symbols perhaps of sovereignty. Three elephants stand in one boat which has an elephant’s head 
at the prow, and there are four in another, besides many persons and animals on land. The army on the water 
is opposed by female demons similarly armed in a fort or walled town. Sinhala (or Vijaya) is seated in one of 
the top corners of the picture, which is supposed to represent at this point his coronation, because there are 
attendants engaged in pouring water over his head, a custom which dates from remote antiquity and still exists. 
It is not easy to explain why the demons are females; but Amazons, headed by their queen, are represented in 
the Mahabharata as having resisted Arjuna in one of his battles. That polite warrior, we are informed, averted 
a struggle, which was clearly unpleasant to the courteous soldiers of his time, by offering to marry the leader—and 
his proposal was accepted. (See Plate 14 (c), Journal of Indian Art, No. 120.) 

All the ancient stories, when they are illustrated, as they often have been in carvings on temple walls, are so 
mixed up with mythology and with fabulous creatures that they are of little practical or even artistic value to us. 
We do, however, learn something from the dresses and arms, which no doubt represent the contemporary objects 
and ideas of war of the sculptors who carved them. 

Indian paintings of war subjects, after the period of the great Moguls down even to our own times, changed 
little in character. Most of those of the eighteenth century represent masses of infantry and cavalry with rows of 
guns in what appears to be the utmost confusion, with here and there leaders of rank mounted on elephants, 
round whom the chief struggles are concentrated. The names of the generals are usually written close to them 
either in Persian or in Hindi, In some cases minor incidents of the battle, such as burning of houses, robbery 
and assaults on defenceless men, women and children, are shown. The object clearly was to indicate, as far as 
possible, the leading incidents of the war, and especially to impress upon all the horrors attending it and the 
valour or otherwise of the combatants. Scenes of this kind are still painted, not only on cards, rolls of paper, and 
as illustrations to books, but on a very large scale on the walls of public buildings and of private houses, especially 
in Rajputana. In many places we find the early struggles with the British are depicted in the midst of steam 
engines, ships, and mythological subjects without much regard to congruity or to history or to time. The aim is 
to impress the imagination of the spectator, and as such one may suppose the painter of these scenes is a 
true artist. 

The savage side of war is never forgotten. It is said that the famous Russian artist Basil Veristschagin, 
who perished at Port Arthur, was so impressed with this aspect of glorious war that he painted rows of dead 
soldiers on a battle-field, showing the horrors which followed even when his own country was the victor, in the 
hope that the silent witness might lead those who saw his pictures to do all they could to avert war in future. 
Such may be the aim of the Indian artist ; but, if so, it is probable that his efforts are completely ineffective. 

In a paper which I read before the British Medical Association, at Belfast in 1909, on ‘* The Contrast 
between the Treatment of the Wounded under the Mogul Emperors and King Edward VII., Emperor of India,” 
I drew attention to the sanguinary character of many Indian battles and to the horrors of war as they affected the 
general population, and especially to the terrible sufferings of the wounded, for whom in former times there was 
practically no provision. The Indian artist has shown that there was no exaggeration in these statements. 

An eye-witness of the third great battle of Panipat, on January 1st, 1761, when the combined armies of the 

principal Mahratta leaders were overthrown by the famous Afghan chief, Ahmad Shah Abdali or Durani, gives 
an appalling account’ of this terrible conflict. He says that ‘‘ both sides fought with spears, swords, battle-axes,[? 
and even. daggers, for near an hour; but suddenly the Mahrattas collapsed and fled, leaving the battle-field 
covered with heaps of slain. The victors pursued with the utmost fury and gave no quarter. The Shah at an 
early stage had even driven back with his household troops many of his own men who were endeavouring to 
retreat, going so far as to kill some.” There were said to be 500,000 souls (men, women and children) in the 
Mahratta camp, the greater part of them being slain or taken prisoners. Many who got away from the field were 
killed by the peasantry. There is a picture of this battle, by a native artist, in the India Office. War was an 
intensely personal matter in those days. Camp followers, owing to their recklessness, were massacred in large 
‘numbers. The artists of former days not only had many picturesque incidents to portray, but frightful horrors, 
which in the East appear to have most impressed their imaginations. The illustrations of the battle scenes and 
of the assaults on forts, which are included in the present number of the Journal, bear out the twuth of these 
observations. It is most unfortunate that space will not permit the addition of representations of the armour and 
almost endless number and variety of arms which have been employed in India. 1 have already pointed out that 
the early sculptures and Ajanta pictures are of value in preserving to us the forms of the most ancient weapons, 
and in recalling the wars and war scenes of those remote ages. In previous numbers of the Journal there are 
many plates of arms and of the portraits of Indians of rank. Other works such as these enable us to study, not 
only the forms of weapons, but the artistic skill, patience and expense lavished upon their decoration. Moreover, 
much of the ornament which was first applied to arms and armour for war-like races has in recent times, chiefly in 
order to meet the demands of Europeans, been diverted to the enrichment of other objects. 

Many numbers of the Journal show this influence of war and the spirit of war on Indian art. The following 
are the principal references under these headings :— 

No. 2.—Enamelling and Ivory Inlay ; by myself. 


} Quoted from the paper as published in the British Medical Fournal. 
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Nos. 8 to 16.—References in the Exhibition numbers for 1886 to decoration of arms and armour. 

No. 20, by the late Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E., contains a plate of sword and dagger handles of jade, 
one of which is adorned with gems. This and other objects show how the most valuable materials are used for 
the enrichment of the above. 

No. 34 contains a plate of brass military figures, which, it is believed, were made in the fifteenth century. 
These quaint objects are described by Mr. Edgar Thurston. They may be contrasted with the arms and soldiers 
of the Royal East India Volunteers in 1799, in two plates in the same number. The equipment seems, in both 
cases, as remote from our day as that of classical times, or as that which is shown in two plates reproduced 
from the Razmnama in No. 35 of the same volume, by myself. 

No. 37, by Sir G. Birdwood, who, in his account of Indian Art at Marlborough House and Sandringham, 
has included two fine plates of military figures of the series described by Mr: E. Thurston. The number contains 
nine plates of arms at these two royal residences, besides other beautiful illustrations of enamel, etc. Some of 
these are the richest and most successful of all the plates in the Journal. 

No. 53.—Indian Arms and Armour; by B. H. Baden-Powell. This monograph contains 21 full-page 
plates and an interesting account of the subject. 

No. 61 contains Mr. J. Griffiths’ article, condensed from his greater volumes, on the Ajanta Cave-Paintings. 
Amongst the text-blocks are the following :—A scene illustrating the Moti-posaka Jataka, in which a number of 
the men carry arms (No. 12, Cave XIII.). 21, 22, 23 and 24. Shields. 25. Weapons: kukri-like swords, 
straight swords, daggers, battle-axes, a quoit, and choppers. 27. An archer, with his bow. 28. A Rajput or 
Cupid’s bow. 29. Spear and mace. 

Plates go and g1, in No. 69 of Volume VIII., represent columns in the Srirangam Temple near Trichinopoly, 
Madras, which show a number of armed figures of interest, probably of Dravidian type. 

In the Festival of Empire numbers of the Journal (117, 119, 120 and 121) there are many references to 
arms and armour. Plate 1 illustrates two magnificent daggers and a shield, which were lent by H.M. The King. 
Plate 3. A beautiful carved shield of transparent hide, lent by H.R... The Duke of Connaught. Plate 12. A 
sandal-wood box, on the lid of which is a spirited carving showing the god Siva destroying his enemies. 
Plate 13. Rare weapons. 

The standard work on Indian and Oriental armour was written by Lord Egerton of Tatton. It was 
_ illustrated from collections belonging to the India Office and to himself. A new and fuller edition was published 
in 1896, and it and the original work are now out of print. It contains a map and twenty-three full-page plates 
and numerous woodcuts, besides an introductory sketch of the military history of India which is a comprehensive, 
learned, and instructive resumé of the subject. More than a thousand objects, many of them beautifully 
embellished, are described. 

The late Mr. Irvine, I.C.S.. in his Account of the Army of the Indian Moghuls (1903) devotes 78 pages to 
short descriptions of Indian weapons. ‘It is not to be supposed,” he says, ‘‘ that the whole were carried by any 
one man at one time; but a great number were so carried, and in a large army all of them were to be found in 
some way or another.” Maharaja Sir Partap Singh, formerly Chief of Idar, now Regent of Jodhpur, who is 
fighting for us in France, explained to me that it was necessary for a man to be armed at all points so that, 
even in the most difficult circumstances and awkward positions, he might find a weapon conveniently placed 
which he could use against man or beast. In my Belfast paper | instanced cases of the kind. 

In Volume I. of the Memorials of the Jaipur Exhibition | described and illustrated about 150 weapons 
of offence, most of which were lent by the princes of Rajputana, and were valued for their form, usefulness, 
and the varied character of their ornamentation in gold, silver, gems, or enrichment by every known method of 
working in metal, wood, leather, stone, ivory, etc. 

In my book on Damascene Work in India (1892) there are 29 plates (with 107 figures) to illustrate one 
particular mode of enriching weapons, thus showing the wonderful fertility of invention of the metal-workers in 
India. The ingenuity displayed by artizans and real decorative artists in such work is marvellous, and proves 
that indirectly war has encouraged the industrial arts in India. 

Lord Egerton of Tatton refers to the legendary invasions of India, but goes on to observe that it is in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata that we find the earliest references to Indian arms, although it is clear that in 
Vedic times the Kshatriyas, Rajputs or warrior caste, were the dominant race, and enjoyed the exclusive privilege 
of carrying arms. Their acts and positions have unfortunately been obscured by their rivals the priests or 
Brahmans, who have overlaid historical truths with legends and myths, and not only wrote their chronicles, but 
inspired the artists of ancient times whose sculptured works have come down to us. Lord Egerton refers also to 
the Dhanur Veda, or the Science of Bows, and to the fact that the Agni Purana mentions the bow as the 
principal weapon of war. 

Kartikeya, the Brahmanical god of war, usually has ten arms, in each of which is a weapon.! Ravanal[' 
(the demon king of Lanka, or Ceylon) is equally well provided. Vishnu’s special arm is the chakra, or 
steel quoit. Indra, the god of the Kshatriyas, is armed with the sword, the chakra, the battle-axe, and the 
thunderbolt. Some see in the latter weapon a proof that this deity is the same as the classical god Jupiter ; 
others that the weapon is a forerunner of the fire-arm. 

The author quotes Sir H. Elliot on the question of the introduction of explosives and guns into India. 
That learned writer thinks there was only an inflammable projectile or naphtha ball in use in early times, with 
some vague suggestions of other missiles. In an article on the subject in the Globe newspaper of December 2nd, 
1914, it is stated that ‘“ the actual introduction of artillery into England may be said to date from 1314, the year 
of Bannockburn, when a number of primitive cannon, the invention of a German monk, were imported from 
Ghent.” This was 84 years before the invasion of India by Taimur Shah. 

The Encyclopedias record that there were many references to the existence and use of gunpowder and 
cannon early in the thirteenth century, and it is certain that Babar had artillery and owed much of his success to 
its use. Lord Egerton also refers to Col. W. Anderson, who says that it is possible that Taimur introduced the 


1 The post-Vedic god Kartikeya, or Skanda, was created and invested with the command of the celestial forces in order to 
destroy the Daityas, the Rakshasas or demons, and to protect the denizens of heaven. (Salya Parva of the Mahabharata, 
Calcutta translation). 
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art into Asia from Asia Minor. At Panipat, in 1526, Babar placed the whole of his artillery and rocket waggons 
in three divisions in front of his troops. I have not seen illustrations of artillery in the Babarnama (of which 
there is a splendid copy in the British Museum, illustrated with plates in the same style as the Jaipur Razmnama), 
but some of the plates in the present number of the Journal represent different kinds of siege guns. Akbar even 
had a form of machine gun. The barrels were arranged in rows and were discharged at one time from a train of 
powder which communicated with all the touch-holes. 

One of my illustrations (Plate 4) also shows the use of mines and the employment of engineers and sappers. 
We are told that Babar and Akbar employed artillery men and engineers (or Rumis) from Rum or Constan- 
tinople, or perhaps from other places in Europe. 

Lord Egerton draws attention to the coins of the Indo-Scythic kings, who wore coats of chain mail and 
carried short straight swords and lances. One king, Kanerki, holds a short curved sword; others hold a club, or 
a short sword and dagger. The most accurate descriptions may be derived from the sculptures at Sanchi, and 
later at Udyagiri and Amravati, and even the earlier hill-caves in Orissa, which date from BC. 200 to A.D. 474; 
and so we are brought on to Ajanta, to the Jain sculptures at Saitron in Rajputana (about A.D. 1100), to the sun- 
temple at Kanarak (about a.p. 1237), and the Mandor rock-gallery heroes (before the fifteenth century). Tof} 
most of these allusion has already been made, because they carry the art history of war in India from the earliest 
ages down to the Mogul period, which is the main source of my illustrations. Lord Egerton even hints that the 
history may be carried further back, because implements of prehistoric times, similar to those discovered in other 
countries, have been found over nearly the whole of India. 

We learn from the Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age in the British Museum (1904), that copper 
implements were found at Gungeria in Central India. Lord Egerton mentions an axe-head, also swords and 
barbed lance-heads at Nidai in Etawah, between the Ganges and Jamna rivers, as well as at other places; and 
also (in 1868) axes, armlets, and a lance-head near Mainpuri in the United Provinces. As, according to this 
Guide, copper is of extreme antiquity and bronze working cannot have been introduced very much later than 
B.C. 3000, we are taken back very far indeed to warlike arms and to artistic skill in making them in India. 

As the wars of the Epics were carried out with a certain amount of pomp, and mythological persons were 
said to have lent their assistance in overcoming demons and the powers of darkness, the artist had free play for 
his imagination. Moreover, the fact (referred to on page 3) that the most strenuous fighting took place 
immediately close to the heroes, and in later times to the kings, provided central points which much helped the 
painter. Indeed, in many pictures his chief powers were concentrated upon the great heroes, as was the case 
also in Egyptian paintings and Babylonian bas-reliefs. 1f the king was slain or wounded, or descended from his 
elephant or chariot, the battle usually ended disastrously for his party. 

In all the Mahabharata fights drums, trumpets and conch shells are very prominent. The bards worked up 
the combatants to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by reciting the deeds of their ancestors. Sacrifices were 
offered, and vows were made of fighting to the death, or of killing those who looked back or who delayed to enter 
the field. In one of the Razmnama illustrations, for example, we find depicted the story of a young prince 
who stayed behind to say farewell to his mother, in spite of the fact that his father had sworn to cast anyone who 
was late into a cauldron of boiling oil. The incident, however, had a happier termination than those of Iphigenia 
and Jephtha’s daughter, because when the lad prayed to his god the oil became cold and he was spared. 
Episodes such as this are the delight of the painter. 

Amongst the symbols borne on the banners of leading chiefs in the Mahabharata were an ape, an elephant, 
a bull, a peacock, a boar, the moon, a crab, the goddess Sita, and a lion. The trappings of the animals too were 
very magnificent, and most of the warriors wore jewellery. Intoxicating drugs, such as dhang (infusion of Indian 
hemp), were given to the elephants, and, amongst the Mahrattas, it is said that the flowers of the Mahwa tree 
were given to the horses. 

The most picturesque, however, of all the incidents in the Mahabharata took place at the end of the war, 
when the Pandavas visited their relations. The sage Vyasa consoled those present by calling up from the 
Ganges the ghosts of all who were slain in the great war. As soon as the sun was set he prayed and cried out 
the names of the departed one by one. Immediately the water began to boil and foam; then amidst a mighty 
sound of music, the dead warriors rose up in full armour, seated in their chariots, appearing in great glory and 
beauty, friend and foe conversing amicably together, while bards and singing-men rehearsed their praises. They 
conversed with the living until the dawn, when the dead returned into the stream, but Vyasa permitted their 
widows to accompany them. This magnificent vision forms a double page plate in the Razmnama, by Basawan 
and Chatarbhuj, two of Akbar’s most famous artists. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PLATE I. 


This plate represents the army of the Kauravas of the Mahabharata-war drawn up in the form of a maze, or 
Chakra-vyuha (sometimes described as a spider's web), their leader being placed in the centre. Abhimanyu, the 
son of Arjuna (one of the great Pandava heroes), with many supporters, attempted to enter the maze, but was 
slain by treachery. The great picture was outlined by Daswanth, the most famous artist of Akbar’s time, and 
was coloured by the almost equally-famed painter Tulsi. This illumination (for such it really is) was marvellously 
drawn and painted, and in the original the colours seem as bright and harmonious as on the day the work 
was done. In the interior of the maze are stationed kings with golden flags, with red clothes, wreaths of flowers, 
and magnificent ornaments, such as golden necklaces, and they were anointed with sandal and aloe-wood paste. 


1 The following is an instance of warlike sculptures. At the Temple of the Sun or the Black Pagoda at Kanarak, north- 
east of Puri or Jagannath in Orissa (c. 1250-60, or, according to Ferguson, the latter half of the ninth century), the south door is 
guarded by horses trampling down armed men, who. from their tusk-like teeth, crisp hair, and kukri-knives and shields, are 
evidently intended for aborigines. This may be compared with the Conquest of Sinhala at Ajanta. Armed figures are frequently 
put up at the entrances of temples or palaces, and are proofs, like the representations of the gods who carry arms, of the 
universal recognition of the doctrine of force. 
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PLATE 2. Four BatTLe SCENES FROM THE RAZMNAMA. 


1.—Susarman, king of Trigarta, had sworn not to give up fighting until either he or Arjuna had fallen, and 
therefore took every opportunity of meeting him in battle. On the seventeenth day of the war they met. Arjuna 
discharged an arrow which produced serpents, which much discomfited the king’s forces until the latter discharged 
another ‘magical arrow which produced the Garuda bird, the devourer of snakes. Artists: Basawan (outline), 
Bhora (colour). 

2.—Death of Salya, king of Madri, who fell fighting with Yudhishthira, the head of the Pandavas. He 
threw himself forward in adoration to signify that he admitted the justice of his enemy’s cause. Artists: 
Daswanth (outline), Bhagwan (colour). 

3.—Duhsasana was killed by Bhima, one of the five Pandava brothers, who was possessed of enormous 
strength. He drank the blood of his foe, having vowed to do so in consequence of an insult to Draupadi, the 
joint-wife of the five Pandava brothers, at the famous gambling scene which was the ostensible cause of the 
war. Artist: Jagan (outline and colour). 

4.—After the conclusion of the war the Pandavas claimed to be universal sovereigns, and to prove their 
right let loose a white horse, which wandered where it liked, followed by an army. If any chief disputed the 
supremacy of the Pandavas, he took the horse and fought its defenders. Yudhishthira’s horse had many 
adventures and was always rescued. In one of these it was detained by the Raja of Sarasvatu. During the 
struggle Sarasvatu carried away into the air the car of Arjuna, who commanded the Pandava forces; but 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, pulled down the chariot of the king with his tail and the day was won. Artists: 
Basawan (outline), Farokh Chela (colour). 

These pictures are characteristic and are beautifully painted. The armour is particularly fine in all of them. 


PLATE . 


Two subjects are illustrated in this plate in order to show the contrast between the conceptions and art of 
the medizval painters of the sixteenth century and those of the classical period in Europe. 


1.—The mosaic of the Battle of Alexander the Great at Issus (in which, in B.c. 333, he conquered 
Darius III.) is now in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. It was discovered in 1830 at Pompeii in the ‘‘ House of 
the Faun,” as it is called. It is supposed to date from the second century B.c., but is thought to be a great work 
of even an earlier age, and is certainly almost the only ancient historical composition in existence. Baedeker’s 
Guide states that it represents the battle at the moment when Alexander, whose helmet has fallen from his head, 
charges Darius with his cavalry and transfixes the general of the Persians, who has fallen from his wounded 
horse. The chariot of the Persian monarch is prepared for retreat. It is the most interesting of all ancient 
mosaics on account of its grandeur and the excellence of its composition. It was copied by the Indian quasi-fresco 
process, on a wall of the Jaipur Museum, from a large reproduction, slightly restored in several places, by Mr. A. 
Reid of the South Kensington Museum. The subject is especially interesting in India in connection with the 
conqueror of the Panjab who, under the name Szkandar, is still renowned in the East. 

Traces of the art of this great time exist perhaps in the Ajanta paintings, but the enormous difference 
between the glorious picture of an ancient battle, and the conception and execution of the Indo-Persian artists of 
Akbar’s court is well shown in the contrasted plate (fig. 2), or indeed in any of the other battle scenes included in 
the present number of the Journal. 

2.—As soon as the great war-drum was sounded at the beginning of the war of the Mahabharata, vast 
armies began the battle and the leading generals attacked each other. The plate is especially interesting, because 
the artists have introduced a gun which is mounted on a howda on the back of an elephant. The contrast 
between this modern instrument of war and the demon discharging an arrow, and the hand-to-hand fighting in 
the foreground, is very striking. Artists: Daswanth (outline), Tulsi (colour). 


Plates 4 to 12 are illustrations from the Akbarnama, which is now in the Indian Section of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and are reproduced by kind permission of the Director. 


PLATES 4 AND 5. 

The destruction of a tower caused by the explosion of a mine during the siege of Chitor, in 1567. Arrtists: 
Muskina (outline), Thura (colour). Dr. Stratton’ states that in the siege of Chitor by Bahadur Shah of[? 
Gujerat, in 1553, the fall of the town was mainly due to an important bastion having been blown up by the Hara 
Prince of Bundi, who employed artillerists, said to be Franks, in the siege. The magazines were also blown up 
by the besieged when the “ Johar” sacrifice took place. At the third siege, in 1567-8, by Akbar, the same course 
was adopted ; but in one instance a mine exploded prematurely, causing heavy loss to the besiegers and delay in 
their operations. Astonished attendants seem to be drawing the attention of Akbar himself to the explosion. 


PLATE 6. 


This plate represents one of the most famous incidents in the siege, in which the Emperor is said to 
have slain, with his own hand, Jaimal (one of the two heroic leaders of the Rajputs) with his favourite match- 
lock “‘durust andaz” or ‘the straight thrower,” which he afterwards called ‘“‘Singram,” as meriting now the name 
ofahero. Seeing a light on the fort wall, he fired at a venture and next day learned that he had wounded his 
foe, who, scorning to die by a distant shot, was carried out on the shoulders of a clansman at the next assault and 
perished. (Dr. Stratton.)? The Emperor Jahangir tells us that his father had shot with this piece twenty[? 
thousand animals. In this picture we have arms and armour of. the old and new schools. Bows, arrows and 
quivers, matchlocks and guns projecting from loop-holes in the fort, shields, lances, swords and clubs are all 
represented, and even elephants covered with heavy armour. Artists not identified, unsigned. 


1 Chitor and the Mewar Family, by Dr. J. R. Stratton, Resident, Udaipur, 1881. 


* “ After the father of Patta Singh was slain, important command devolved upon the second of Akbar’s heroes, a mere lad 
but lately married. His mother made him put on saffron-coloured clothes, armed herself and her daughter-in-law, the latter 
with a lance, and the three descended the hill and all fell fighting at the foot. The memorial stones of the heroes are still kept 
coloured red, and are venerated as marks of deotas or minor deities.” (Chitor and the Mewar Family; Dr. Stratton, 1881). 
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PLATE 7. 


The “ Jauhar” (or “ Johar,” the Persian word for this act) sacrifice, or burning of the Rajput women near 
the end of the siege (artists not identified), is described on page 10. Several kinds of cannon are shown, 
some of which were discharged between the machicolations on the top of, and others through openings in, 
the walls. 

PLATE 8. 

Akbar directing the attack against Rai Sarjan, the Hara Rajput, the defender of Ranthambhor, in 1568. 
Artist: Kaimkaran (outline and colour). 

PLATE 9. 


A massive siege gun being drawn up the steep hill by a number of bullocks during Akbar’s attack on 
Ranthambhor Fort. Other guns are in position discharging shot on the fort. Artists: Muskina (outline), 
Paras (colour). The ravine, which I have seen, was a narrow one at this point. The scene is very 
animated, and a goat looks on with astonishment. As usual in these pictures, in one angle of the foreground 
tents of the besiegers are shown. 

Plates 8 and g form a double illustration in the Akbarnama. 


PLATE 10. 


In this illustration the final assault on the inner citadel or palace of the Governor of Ranthambhor appears to 
have taken place. In this, as in Plate 9, some of the gunners seem to take correct aim by looking 
through a screen, or are protected by it. The guns are mounted on fixed stands. Artists: Muskina (outline), 


Thura (colour). 
PLATE II. 


This is a picturesque representation of Ranthambhor Fort and the camp of the Emperor and his entry into 
the former to receive the submission of the Governor. Artists: Lal (outline), Sankar (colour). 


PLATE 12. 


The Governor of Gangrar (Gagraon) in Kotah delivering up the keys of the fort to Akbar in 1560. Artist: 
Madhu the elder (outline and colour). We have a good portrait of the Emperor in this picture. For a full 
account of Gangrar see page 10. 

PLATE 13. 


1.—Ranthambhor is a famous fort in Rajputana which may be grouped with Chitor and Gagraon, all of 
which places were besieged by Ala-ud-din, Khilji, of Delhi, in his famous raid about 1303, when he was on his 
expedition to the Dakhan and Gujerat. It stands on a plateau in the midst of high hills and deep ravines, at the 
angle where the Banas joins the Chambul river. Dense forests are found everywhere and the approaches are of 
the most difficult character. The resistance to Ala-ud-din was so great as to form the subject of the Hamir Rasa, 
a long poem, a translation of which was published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal about forty 
years ago. Akbar is said to have been present in the disguise of a mace-bearer in the retinue of a relation of 
the Hara Rao of Bundi, who, when the Emperor was recognized, persuaded the custodian to give up the place. 
This famous fortress has always been so renowned that its possession has been greatly coveted. Even distinguished 
strangers are only admitted on being furnished with the express permission of the Maharaja of Jaipur, the pass 
being signed by all the seven hereditary kz/adahs, or keepers of the fort. Although it was surrendered by 
treachery to the Emperor, it was not until it had withstood a siege. Plates 8 to 11 represent the principal 
incidents of this important operation. 

2.—Chitor is thirty miles east of Nimach. The hill-fort was the capital of the country from the eighth 
century till 1568, when it was finally deserted on its storm and capture by the Emperor Akbar. It was besieged 
about 1303 by Ala-ud-din, who gained possession of Chitoria, a small hill to the south of the fortress, and in that 
way was able to reduce the defenders to the last extremity. In 1535 Bahadur Shah, the ruler of Gujerat, besieged 
it with the aid of artillery, and although the queen-mother herself headed a sally, he took the place. On both 
these disastrous occasions the garrison first sacrificed all the women of rank and their female attendants, and then 
taking betel or pan together and putting on saffron robes, denoting their determination to die, they rushed out on 
the enemy and nearly all perished. This fearful sacrifice, or ‘‘ Johar,” is characteristic of the Rajputs. It is said 
that on the first occasion at Chitor, the beautiful Rani Padmini, the other queens, the wives of the nobles and 
their female attendants, and even the women of all classes, entered the subterranean passages and chambers of 
the palace, upon which fires were lit and the entrances built up. On the second occasion there was little time for 
preparation, and several thousands of the women are said to have been blown up in the magazines. Colonel Tod 
tells us that at the siege of Akbar nine queens, five princesses, their daughters, two infant sons of the Rana, and 
the families of all the chiefs not on their estates, perished. ~The Akbarnama plate (Plate 7) represents them as 
burning in the sight of all men, which is highly improbable, and is, moreover, directly opposed to local tradition, 
which still points to the closed-up entrance of a cavern near the Mahasati, or burning-place of the old chiefs. | 
was shown the spot, which is regarded as sacred by every Rajput. So great an impression did the last siege 
make upgn the inhabitants of Rajputana, and indeed of all North India, that the number “74+” is /z/ak, or 
accursed, because it represents the number of mans (four seers or eight pounds) weight of zzzas or gold cordons 
taken by Akbar from the necks of the slain Rajput heroes. Every banker's bill of exchange bears this number, 
thus invoking the curse of the sack of Chitor on all who dishonour or misuse it. 

Chitor is perhaps the most renowned of all fortresses in India. It is a hilly mass, 500 feet high, three or 
four miles long, and on an average half a mile wide. It shelves towards the centre, so that an abundant supply 
of water could be retained in small tanks or artificial lakes, and, with the exception of Chitoria, it was almost 
impregnable without artillery. It has been almost abandoned since it fell to Akbar. 

The illustration here given is an interior view of Chitor, with the Kirat Stambha or Tower of Fame erected 
in-the reign of Rana Khambha to commemorate the defeat of Mahmud I. of Malwa about 1439. Close to it is 
the top of the ravine in the hill side in which the cenotaphs of the early Ranas and the site of the Johar sacrifice 
are situated. The illustration is copied from a picture by Captain Waugh, engraved by E. Finden for the Anna/s 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, by Colonel James Tod, published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. in 1829. The 
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tower, which was constructed between 1442 and 1449, is one of the most striking monuments of Victory which 
exists. The whole building is covered with sculptures. Two great drums and a large brass candlestick were 
taken as spoils of war from Chitor and deposited in the shrine of the Kwaja Sahib at Ajmere, inside the gateway ° 
of which they may still be seen (Plates 26 and 32 of No. 26 of the Journal). 

3.—Gangrar (or Gagraon) is the fourth pargannah of the Choumela District in the Kotah State, Rajputana, 
and is the chief town in it. It is built beside the Kali Sind river, but the strength of its fort is not apparent until 
it is approached very nearly from the river side. The fort is built of brick and mortar. It is old and has stood 
some famous sieges. When the town was in the possession of the Kychee Rajputs of Rajugarh, they resisted 
the Emperor Sikandar Lodi (1489 to 1517) for twelve years in this fort. Tulsi Bai, the favourite mistress of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, was also besieged here by her mutinous troops. The population now numbers 3491. It is 
said that Ala-ud-din took the fort from Achil, the Kychee chief, by rendering its water supply impure, thus 
forcing the Hindus to abandon their impregnable positions. 


PLATE 14. 


1.—The chief gate and its approaches of the fort at Agra, which was erected on a much older one at Agra 
by the Emperor Akbar. The walls are of red sandstone. This magnificent structure still exists in perfect repair, 
as is the fort (which is now British) and, as such, is occupied for its original purpose. 

2.—A charming little palatial residence of the Thakur of Kuchawan, one of the chief nobles of Marwar or 
Jodhpur. Above is the fort which protects it and the town. It stands not far from the Sambhur Lake. 

3.—Amber, the ancient capital of the Jaipur State, about five miles from the modern city. The forts 
overlook the range of palaces on a lower ridge and the town to the right. In front are some water palaces and 
gardens and the artificial lake of ‘‘ Mauta,” or death. 

4.—The palaces and fortress of Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar. These magnificent buildings overlook the 
city, as well as many miles of the plain, and can be seen from a great distance. The palaces are built of red 
sandstone, which is covered with richly carved tracery. They were built at different periods, each chief 
generally adding something, as was the case with Amber and most of the palaces and forts in Rajputana, and 
all of them are picturesque relics of historical importance and interest as well as centres of vigorous life and 
loyalty to-day. 

PLATE 15. Warriors OF THE Mocut PEriop. 


1.—Rana Partap Singh, the patriot chief of Meywar, or Udaipur, succeeded Rana Udai Singh, in whose 
reign the Emperor Akbar took Chitor. His reign lasted from 1572 to 1597. He fought to free his country 
from the oppressor who was aided by many of the other Rajput princes. He had recovered most of Meywar 
before his death, and under his warlike son peace was made with Jahangir. The Rana’s head is surrounded by a 
halo. He wears a coat of chain armour with a cuirass of four plates (the four mirrors, or char-aina), gauntlets, 
and head-piece with curtain. He has also gaiters and a belt of sambhur leather, such as Rajputs still wear, a 
spear, the katar or flat dagger with hand-guards, and two swords—a common practice. 

2.—Rai Kalian Singh of Malot, a chief of the Rahtore clan of Marwar or Jodhpur. He is fully armed with 
spear, matchlock and bayonet, the Rajput bow and quiver, and two swords. The halo shows that he was dead 
when the picture was painted. His horse has armour for its head and body. 

3.—The plate armour of Jaswant Rao Holkar, the Mahratta Chief of Indore, arranged on a dummy figure. 
He is said to have worn it at the battle of Panipat, near Delhi, in 1761, when the Mahratta confederacy fought 
in a most sanguinary manner with Ahmad Shah, the Durani chief. The armour came into the possession 
of Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singh, Chief of Ulwar. As Holkar had one eye, only one opening was left in 
his helmet for vision. The arms did not belong to Holkar. 


PLATE 16. PoRTRAITS OF THE MOST FAMOUS INDIAN CONQUERORS OR GENERALS. 


1.—Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, crossed the Indus early in 326 and defeated Porus, ruler of the 
country between that river and the Jhilum, on the banks of the latter river. Afterwards he advanced to the 
Bias and turned back because his European troops would advance no further. The fleet went down the Indus 
and took back part of the force by sea to the Persian Gulf, while Alexander led the rest back to Persia by the 
Kandahar route. This expedition made a lasting impression on the minds of the Indians. Alexander's portrait 
is copied from the famous fresco found at Pompeii. The Greek, as well as the Bactrian coinage derived from it, 
circulated in India, and the Greek arts made a marked impression, as shown in the Gandhara sculptures found in 
the Panjab. 

+a Mahmud of Ghazni (a.p. 997 to 1030) made fifteen or seventeen raids into India, or one each 
year. He annexed the Panjab, captured Multan, defeated the combined Hindu rulers, took Kangra, conquered 
Kanauj, and finally in 1020 a.p. Gujarat, with its famous shrine at Somnath. He bore away enormous booty to 
his capital. 

re, ee Shah (Taimurleng or Tamerlane) made a-terrible raid into India, in 1398, by way of Multan. 
He set up Khizr Khan, a Saiyid, at Delhi. The portrait is copied from one belonging to the Maharana of 
Udaipur, which is reputed to be the most authentic. 

4.—Babar, the fifth in descent from Taimur, made raids into India in 1505 and 1519. In 1524 he reached 
Lahore, his final raid taking place in 1525, and at the first battle of Panipat (on April 21st, 1526) he routed the 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi of Delhi, and was proclaimed Padshah or Emperor of India, and thus founded the Mogul 
line of sovereigns. This valiant and capable general and, in many ways, estimable man, died in 1530. He 
introduced many improvements into India and patronized the arts and artists. 

5.—Akbar, the grandson of Babar, reigned from 1556 to 1603 and converted a military occupation by his 
house into an empire, as he conquefed province after province until the whole country, except the South, owed 
allegiance to him. He patronized the arts, and most of the illustrations of the present article are the work of 
artists of his time. The portrait which has been selected is from an original at Jaipur, and the sectarial marks 
upon it are an indication of his toleration for his Hindu subjects, and prove him to have been a worthy conqueror. 

6.—Sivaji (who was born in 1627) at nineteen years of age became a brigand chieftain of the Mahrattas of 
West India. He plundered the Imperial territories, and he and his successors were thorns in the flesh of 
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Aurangzeb and his descendants. Sivaji proclaimed himself sovereign of the territories he had won. He 
introduced a new levy of the Chauth, or fourth part of the land revenue of all the districts he overran, which was 
supposed to free them from other demands as long as it was paid. He died in 1680, with the reputation of 
being the champion of Hinduism. Like other Hindus who had risen, he claimed descent from a Rajput family 
of note. In his case it was from the Ranas of Udaipur. ‘He is honourably remembered for his strictness in 
protecting the women and children of his enemies.” 

7-—Nadir Shah, an adventurer who had seized the throne of Persia, invaded India and beat the Mogul 
Emperor Mohamed Shah at Karnal. He massacred 30,000 persons at Delhi, because the populace attacked him and 
his men, and withdrew, after fifty-eight days stay, to Persia, with enormous booty (¢he ancient_form of indemnity), 
stipulating, however, for cession to him of all the provinces beyond the Indus. 

8.—Ahmad Shah Abdali (or Durani), the successor of Nadir Shah in his Eastern territories, invaded the 
Panjab in 1748 and was driven back, but afterwards annexed it. In 1756 he sacked Delhi, but in 1758 the 
Panjab was occupied by the Mahrattas. The Mohammedan rulers combined with Ahmad Shah and on 
January 13th, 1761, at the third battle of Panipat, destroyed the Mahratta host with enormous slaughter. The 
Durani returned home with his plunder. 

9.—The last portrait is that of Lord Clive who, on June 23rd, 1757 (only three and a half years before the 
last battle of Panipat), obtained the victory at Plassey which gave the British the Province of Bengal and started 
them on their career of conquest in India. The discipline introduced in the European armies in India completely 
changed the conditions of warfare in the East, and rendered it less amenable to art and the purposes of artists. 


PLATE 17. 


Mr. C. Stanley Clarke, of the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, to whom | am indebted for 
other valuable help, drew my attention to the remarkable old guns at Gulbarga and Bijapur, and also kindly 
arranged for the loan from the Museum of the photographs which are reproduced in the plate. The descriptions 
are condensed from Murray’s Handbook of India, Burma and Ceylon (seventh edition, 1909). 

1.—On the top of the citadel or Bala Hisar at Gulbarga is ‘‘a curious old gun, 26 ft. long, and having twenty 
pairs of iron rings attached to it by which it used probably to be slung or lifted.” Gulbarga was the first capital 
of the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan (a.p. 1347-1500) but was abandoned in 1432. It is in the present 
Hyderabad State. 

2.—On the top of the Lion Bastion (Burj-i-Sherza) at Bijapur is an immense gun called the Malik-i- Maidan, 
or “ Lord of the Plain.” ‘At the sides of the muzzle the representation of the mouth of a monster swallowing an 
elephant is wrought in relief. It was cast at Ahmadnagar in a blue metal which takes a very high polish. It is 
14 ft. long, the circumference is about 13 ft. 6in., and the diameter of the bore is 2 ft. gin.” Mr. Clarke states 
that its‘weight is 43 tons. There are three inscriptions upon it. The first, above the touch-hole, gives the name 
of the maker, Muhammad Bin Husain Rumi (Rumi is the term for a native of Constantinople, or more generally 
a European. The second inscription, near the muzzle, is as follows: ‘‘ The servant of the family of the Prophet 
of God, Abu’l Ghazi Nizam Shah, 956 a.u. (a.p. 1551).’’ Also at the muzzle is a laudatory inscription of the 
Emperor Alamgir, or Aurangzeb, who took the gun and annexed the territory of the Shah in 1686 (1097 a.H.). 
The Adil Shahi kings ruled at Bijapur from 1489 to 1668.” One of these guns shows remarkable skill in casting,|* 
and the other is artistically ornamented in a manner not uncommon in the case of medizval artillery in Europe. 
Soldiers in those days so valued their arms that they were ready to spend large sums on their ornamentation. 


From the list of invaders of India whose portraits are included in Plate 16, it will te inferred that few of 
them attempted to justify their acts. Alexander made a shadowy claim to the country as the conqueror of 
Darius, the Persian ruler. Sivaji regarded himself as a patriot, and Clive and his countrymen held that they 
were forced into war in order to defend themselves as peaceful traders. The rest were raiders or their immediate 
descendants, and were probably out for empire or plunder. 


Hindu sovereigns were advised to start on warlike expeditions at the Dasera festival, and were supposed to 
be guided by omens as to the best direction and the best country to proceed against. The twelve expeditions 
which arose out of the claim to be a paramount sovereign, or Chakravarti Raja, of Yudhisthira, the victorious 
Pandava, at the conclusion of the great war, form the most picturesque subjects for illustrations in the Jaipur 
Razmnama. Small wars arose out of family disputes or in consequence of border disturbances, but the pride of 
the Rajputs often led to sanguinary struggles. Adventurous Mohammedans were tempted by the riches of 
Hindu princes to go up against them, and this accounts for the Musalman kingdoms in the Deccan. 


There is only one instance of a great king determining to give up war on account of its horrors, and that is 
the famous case in which Asoka, the famous Buddhist emperor, after his campaign against the Kalingas, refused 
again to undertake such an awful conflict. 


Readers of Boughton’s Le¢ters from a Mahratta Camp, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, or the 
Autobiography of Ameer Khan, First Nawab of Tonk, will note that the Mahrattas and the Mohammedans of 
the time adopted recent methods in order to impress the enemy. We learn from Boughton that Scindia’s troops 
deliberately sent elephants over young green crops to spoil the peasantry and induce them to pay the expenses 
of his army; while Ameer Khan regularly planned out raids in the rainy season, so that, in the cold weather, 
every village and town in a given area might be pillaged. The moral effect was great, and so were the damage 
and plunder, but no artist has represented the scenes of rapine and violence which ensued. The Moguls also 
lived on the country. As the British have paid for supplies in such cases, it is not difficult to see that the 
country they passed over was soon pacified. 


1 Most of these notes are taken from the Oxford Students’ History of India, by Mr. Vincent Smith, I.C.S. (retired). 


® Mandelso, the traveller, saw this gun about 1639. It was capable of discharging a ball of 800 lbs. weight, and consumed 
on each occasion over 500 Ibs. of powder. It was said that the expense of making it was so enormous that when the account 
was presented, the king threw the treasurer into the forge in which the gun had been constructed. Mandelso also tells us that 
the chief weapons of the army of the Mogul Nawab of Cuttack, which was sent to join the forces operating against the kingdom 
of Golkonda, were bows and arrows. (European Travellers in India, E. ¥. OQaten; Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1909). 
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The artists whose pictures have been selected for illustration in this number of the Journal were among 
the most renowned of the Emperor Akbar’s time. Full accounts of them and their art will be found in pages 91 
to 95 of No. 121 of the Journal of Indian Art for 1913. 


A curious illustration of Hindu ideas regarding sculpture as portraiture is mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
An old warrior who had seen Krishna was asked to decide which of a number of images most resembled him. 
He replied that all were like him, but only a true conception of his form and beauty could be obtained by looking 
at and appreciating all of them. The pilgrims who visit the famous shrines in Rajputana, in which seven images 
of the god are preserved, are told the same story. Actual likeness is not required. The image serves to initiate 
or provoke a conception which attains perfection only in the mind of the worshipper. The Hindu, therefore, does 
not look for perfection or portraiture in his statuary or pictures, but is satisfied with something which will 
stimulate his mind to reflection. The crude and inartistic carvings of battle scenes, as well as the rude paintings, 
are thus explained and are satisfactory from the Indian point of view. It is so also with the descriptions of the 
great events of the past, as the following story shows. At a certain stage in the narrative of the Great War, it is 
said that Bhima threw an elephant into the air, in which it disappeared. When Vyasa came so far, King 
Janemajaya objected; but he and all the assembly were convinced when the sage summoned the animal to appear 
from the sky, which it did. This kind of proof was unanswerable and is still in many Indian minds absolutely 
perfect. 


Abul Fazl, the historian of the Emperor, refers. to Daswanth as the best artist of his day. Others (Mr. 
Vincent Smith, for example) prefer Basawan. Both were distinguished for their skill in design and composition. 
The former was a master of detail. Tulsi I. and Tulsi I]. were good colourists, but the former (or Tulsi Kalan) 
was also an excellent outliner. Lal designed twenty-nine plates in the Razmnama and fifteen in the Akbarnama. 
He was noted for his treatment of animals. Muskina coloured nine plates in the Akbarnama and designed 
nineteen in the Akbarnama. Paras, Banwari, Bhagwan and Madhu I. were also good painters. Bhora (perhaps 
Thura) drew faces. Plate 10 seems to confirm this note. 


Bhishma, the great general of the Kauravas, on a bed 
of arrows. Artist: Mahesha. From the Razmnama. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India: A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilization, by E. B. HAVELL. (John Murray, 
London.) With 83 half-tone plates, 63 text illustrations, and a map. Crown 4to (10 x 74). Price 30/- net. 


The Book of Talismans, Amulets and Zodiacal Gems, by WILLIAM THOMAS and KATE PAvITT (William Rider & Son, 
Ltd., 1914). With coloured frontispiece and 10 half-tone plates. Price 7/6. 


We hope to review these in our next number. 
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Plate 2. 











Four Battle-scenes from the Jaipur Razmnama. 


. Arjuna’s fight with the King of Trigarta. Artists: Bhora (outline), Basawan (colour). 

. The death of Salya, King of Madri. Artists: Daswanth (outline), Bhagwan (colour). 

. Bhima drinking the blood of his enemy, Duhsasana. Artist: Jagan. 

. Arjuna and the King of Sarasvatu fighting in the air. Artists: Basawan (outline), Farokh Chela (colour). 
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1. The conquest of Darius by Alexander the Great at the battle of Issus. B.C. 333. 
From the mosaic at Naples. 


2. General engagement at the opening of the Great War. From the Jaipur Razmnama. 
Artists: Daswanth (outline), Tulsi (colour). 








This picture and Plate 5 represent the destruction of a tower, caused by the explosion 
of a mine during the siege of Chitor, Rajputana (1567-68). 


Artists: Muskina (outline), Thura (colour). From the Akbarnama. 














Right hand half of the subject depicted in Plate 4. 
Artists: Muskina (outline), Thura (colour). From the Akbarnama. 








Plate 6. 





The Emperor Akbar, using his matchlock “ Sangram,”’ shoots Jaimal at the siege 
of Chitor Fort, Rajputana (1567-68). 
Artists not identified; unsigned. From the Akbarnama. 











The “ Jauhar,” or burning of the Rajput women during the siege 
Chitor, Rajputana (1567-68). 
Artists not identified. From the Akbarnama. 
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Akbar directing the attack against Rai Sarjan, Hara, in 
Ranthambhor Fort, Rajputana, in 1568. 


Artist: Khaimkaran (outline and colour). From the Akbarnama. 











Bullocks dragging siege-guns uphill during Akbar's attack on Ranthambhor Fort, 
Rajputana, in 1568. 


Artists: Muskina (outline), Paras (colour). From the Akbarnama. 








Plate ro. 


Akbar’s forces besieging Rai Sarjan in Ranthambhor Fort, Rajputana, in 1568. 
Artists: Muskina (outline), Thura (colour). From the Akbarnama. 








Plate rr. 


Akbar's entrance into the fort of Ranthambhor, Rajputana, after the 
submission of Rai Sarjan, Hara, in 1568. 


Artists: Lal (outline), Sankar (colour). From the Akbarnama. 








Plate 12. 














The Governor of Gagraon in Kotah, Rajputana, delivering up the keys of the Fort 
to the Emperor Akbar in 1560. 


Artist: Madhu the elder (outline and colour). From the Akbarnama. 








Plate 13. 





3 
Famous Forts in Rajputana, North India. 


1. Ranthambhor, Jaipur State. 2. Chitor, Meywar State. 3. Gagraon, Kotah State. 
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Plate 16. 
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Taimur or Tamerlane (1336-1405) 





Akbar (1542-1605) 





Sivaji (1627-1680) 














“a? : Ahmed Shah Durani (1722-1772) =_— 
Nadir Shah (1688-1747) Robert, Lord Clive (1725-1774) 


Portraits of the most famous Indian Conquerors or Generals. 





Plate 17. 
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1. The long gun of Gulbarga, Haidarabad State.- It probably dates from the time of the 


Bahmani Kingdom (1347-1500) of which Gulbarga was formerly the capital, but was 
abandoned in 1432. 


2. The great gun of Bijapur, the former capital of the Adil Shahi kings (1489-1686) ; 
cast in A.D. 1551. 
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CARPET MAKING IN THE PUNJAB. 


By MR. C. LATIMER, B.A., I.C.S. 


The carpets woven in the Punjab are of two kinds—the pile carpet, generally composed of a woollen pile on 
a foundation of cotton, and the darz, or satranjz, a pileless cotton fabric. Intermediate between the two are to 
be placed the rugs made in the Dera Ghazi Khan District. These, as being of wool, I have preferred to treat 
under the head of pile carpets, though the fabric resembles more closely that of the davz. The two types of 
carpets are entirely distinct and will be given separate treatment in these pages. I will deal first with the less 
interesting floor covering, the darz. 


THE DARI. 
The darz seems to be peculiar to India, to be a form of carpet unknown to the other countries of the East. 
It is plainly of great antiquity, and is probably the form of floor covering indigenous to the country. ‘‘ The 


aboriginal patterns still used in the industry go far,” as Mr. P. Brown points out, ‘‘to support this theory,” and so 
recognized an authority as Sir George Birdwood has said that ‘‘No conventional ornament is probably more 
ancient than the coloured stripes and patterns we find on Indian cotton cloths and the cotton carpets called 
satranjt.” ‘Cotton carpets,” says Baden Powell in his Economic Products of the Punjab, ‘are in universal use in 
India. They are variously cailed darz or satranjz, according to the size: satranjz being a large carpet, and darz 
a narrow piece just big enough for a bed to stand on (which is what natives generally use them for), but 
Europeans call all sizes indifferently by the name davz.” 


To make clear the method of manufacture I cannot do better than quote the description given by Baden 
Powell. ‘All that is requisite,” he says, “is a flat smooth space of ground as large as the intended darz. At 
either end of this a long roller is set up, and to either roller the ends of the web are attached, just as in an 
ordinary loom. When the web is properly stretched out it only remains to provide a simple agency for crossing 
and re-crossing the threads of the warp in the usual way, as the thread of the warp is passed across and across. 
This is effected by placing a long pole, supported at either end by two legs, trestle fashion across the whole width 
of the warp. This pole (marked A. Z. on the plan in Plate 1) is called a ghorz (which literally means a ‘ mare,’ 
and is so called from its rude resemblance to a quadruped). From the ghorz are hung two bamboos (see a. 6. on 
the plan), each of which carries a number of threads which are attached to the upper and under threads of the 
web respectively. When it is desired to cross the threads of the warp it is simply necessary to pull up one of the 
bamboos and lower the other; as the bamboos are merely hung to the ghori by ropes at each end, the raising 
and. lowering is easily done by tightening or loosening the suspending string by means of a stick attached 
(marked m. on the plan). No regular shuttle is used. A number of workmen sit in a row on that part of the 
darz which has already been completed, and pass the thread along between the lines of the warp from hand to 
hand: the thread is wound in a long egg shape on an iron skewer or needle. This form of shuttle is called in 
the vernacular ¢ahrz. If the pattern is elaborate there will be a considerable number of these thread shuttles at 
work ; each workman has charge of his own, and passes it along according to the pattern, taking the thread out 
and allowing the next workman to insert and withdraw his shuttle in the same manner, and so on; the threads, 
as they are passed through the threads of the warp, are kept close together, and the work is kept compact and 
even by striking between the lines of the warp with a kind of fork having a wooden handle and iron teeth and 
called a hangi (or panja). The ghort above described, with its bamboos and threads for raising and changing the 
lines of the warp, can be shifted down to the web as the work progresses. I have seen a large darz worked at 
both ends simultaneously with two ghorzs, the workmen approaching each other till they finish up in the middle, 
The simple apparatus for darz making can be taken up and put down anywhere.” 


The warp for the davz is laid by fastening one end of the thread to a bamboo fastened at one end of the 
loom, and leading it to and fro between it and another bamboo at the other end. The thread is carried from 
the lower side of the bamboo at one end over the top side of the bamboo at the other, thus producing a web 
of which the threads cross in the middle. The two end threads of the warp in each side are considerably stouter 
than the rest and serve to give strength to the fabric. 


The thread for the warp is twisted as well as spun ; that for the woof is not twisted. The twisting is done 
on the charkz. The cotton used is, I believe, Indian cotton. It is purchased ready spun, being spun either on 
the charki or machine-spun on European machinery. 


At Umballa there is made, in addition to the common one, a type of dari called do/ra, or when of somewhat 
finer quality jayam. It is described as being of very coarse old cotton, neither fine nor durable. It deserves 
special mention here in that the method of preparing the warp is somewhat different from that in the case of the 
ordinary darz; the warp threads being sized before the fabric is woven. The do/rva is sold at about a rupee 
the seer. 


Dyeing is not'done by the darz weaver ; the cotton is sent to the dyer to be dyed. The colours used are 
largely European, though indigo seems to be used for blue. 


The industry is of small importance in the Punjab. The trade returns for the province give no separate 
head for darzs, and it is therefore impossible to give any trustworthy estimate of the provincial output. It 
will be seen, however, that it must be of quite inconsiderable extent. It is only in the districts of Delhi, Multan, 
Karnal, Umballa, Rohtak and Hoshiarpur and in Bahawalpur State that darzs are reported to be made, and in 
no case is the manufacture a large one. Marz making is included in the jail industries at Delhi, Multan and 
Montgomery. ‘The output is, however, small. It is estimated at about Rs.1,000 annually from Multan Jail, and 
is probably less in the other two jails. Outside the jails it is in Umballa City alone that the industry is reported 
to be a considerable one: of no other centre of the industry can this be said. About forty persons are engaged 
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in it in Delhi City and about eight in Ballabgarh in the Delhi District. In Multan there is only one darz maker 
outside the jail. In Hoshiarpur District the number of davz makers is put at about fifty; the numbers for 
Rohtak, Karnal and Bahawalpur are quite small. Umballa is probably the only centre which exports its darzs ; 
they are sent principally to Ludhiana, Ferozepore, Lahore and Multan. 


The weaving of daris is not confined to any one caste; the Ballabgarh weavers are described as 
Mohammadans, those in Delhi as either Kumhars or Pathans. In Karnal the weaving is done by Kumhars, in 
Umballa by Julahas or Ramdasya Sikhs; the Multan, Hoshiarpur, Bahawalpur and Rohtak reports make no 
mention of the caste of the persons employed in the industry. All belong to the lower classes of the population, 
and it is probable that none earn more than a scanty, if not precarious, livelihood. Outside the jails the 
industry is entirely an unorganised one, and the weavers work in their own houses, working at the loom with 
their own hands. The industry cannot be described as distinctively either an urban or a rural one; it is found 
both in towns and villages, for while in other places it seems to be mainly a town industry, in Rohtak and 
Hoshiarpur it may be called entirely rural. 


The most common arrangement seems to be that the weaver receives only the price of the labour, while the 
purchaser supplies the materials necessary. 


Inconsiderable in extent, the Punjab dar7 industry has no artistic interest. The designs consist for the most 
part of blue and white stripes or of stripes of red, blue or black. ‘A clever workman,” says Baden Powell, “can 
produce various shapes in a dari, such as squares, diamond shapes, &c., provided only that the figures of the 
pattern are not too complicated, and are made up wholly of straight lines.” In the Punjab, however, the plain 
striped designs are almost universal, and even as such have no distinction. Of the finer darzs noticed by Sir 
George Watt in his descriptive catalogue of the Delhi Exhibition in 1903, none was from Punjab looms. 
Probably the best work to-day, both in design and in workmanship, is turned out in the jails. The work done 
outside is almost entirely coarse in workmanship, and to design very little attention is paid. 


For native use the darz made is generally a small oblong fabric of the size to spread on a bed. Large darzs 
for spreading on the floor are manufactured mainly for European use, but the Hoshiarpur report mentions that 
large darts, sometimes as much as 34 feet in breadth, are made for use at weddings. 


PILE CARPETS. 


HisrTory. 


It appears to be beyond dispute that the manufacture of pile carpets is not an industry indigenous to India. 
‘The Indian sumptuary desires,” says Sir George Watt, ‘‘are more naturally met by gold masnads than by 
expensive carpets,” whereas ‘ with invaders and conquerors who had personally known and experienced in cool 
climates the advantages of such carpets, the desire for them would naturally be greater than with the people of a 
tropical country who desire coolness rather than warmth.” Sir George Birdwood conjectures that the industry 


was first introduced into India by the Saracens, and from the evidence which is afforded by the designs employed 
he argues that Persia was probably the country from which they introduced the handicraft. 


Whatever industry may have been introduced by the Saracens into the provinces in touch with a sea-borne 
trade, as far as the Punjab is concerned it would seem that we must look to the Mohammadan invasion for the 
first introduction of pile carpets. It is true that in Bahawalpur the craft is described as being of immemorial 
antiquity, and the Multan’ industry has been called an indigenous one. The writer of the Multan District(! 
report points out, however, that the names of fabric and tools, as well as design and method of weaving, prove 
the industry in Multan to be of Persian origin, and in Bahawalpur the industry has always been exclusively a 
Mohammadan one. We shall probably be right, therefore, in attributing the importation of the industry into the 
Punjab to the races who entered the country from Central Asia. But while it seems probable that the invaders 
from the North introduced it at a far earlier date, it is not, so far as the writer is aware, until the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar that there is any positive evidence of its existence in the province. The writer of the 
‘‘Ain-i-Akbari” mentions the fact that Akbar introduced Persian workpeople and started a carpet factory at 
Lahore. It is stated that the carpets were made of ‘“ wonderful varieties and charming textures” and that ‘the 
carpets of Iran and Turdn were no more thought of.” If there were any doubt of the truth of the historian’s 
statement, or of the fact that the industry introduced by the Emperor survived his death, it would be dissipated 
by the existence at Jaipur of carpets dating from the time of his grandson, and bearing upon them labels which 
denote them to be of Lahore manufacture. It is true that tradition at Jaipur attributes these carpets to quite 
another source. They are commonly supposed to have been brought as the spoils of war from Herat by 
Maharaja Man Singh, Governor of Kabul from 1590 to 1615. Colonel Hendley, however, rejects this tradition 
and believes that the carpets are really, what their labels purport them to be, of Lahore manufacture, and of dates 
from 1634 to 1650. That the Lahore industry had a more than local reputation is proved by the fact that there 
is in the possession of the Girdlers’ Company in London a carpet® specially woven at Lahore in 1634 for one[? 
Richard Bell, Master, and presented to the Company ‘in token of his love,” and the spasmodic supplies of 
so-called Lahore carpets shown in the trade returns of the East India Company would seem to show that the 
industry was of not inconsiderable extent. It seems probable that not only in Lahore, but in Delhi also, carpet 
weavers were to be found among the dependents of the Moghal and of the nobles of his court. But it is difficult 
to determine how far the meagre references which are extant point to the existence of any widely established 
industry in the Punjab. In Multan, it is true, the industry seems to have established itself as a household craft, 
and to that fact no doubt it owes its continuous existence; in Bahawalpur also a household carpet industry 
existed up to about twenty years ago. But in the other cities of the province the industry would seem to have 
been purely a factory one, carried on by workers brought into the country for a particular purpose, and taking no 
permanent root there. Sir George Watt indeed suggests a doubt as to whether the so-called Lahore carpets, 


1 The cotton pile carpet so characteristic of Multan has only been made there in the last 60 years. 
* Reproduced in colours by W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd. See list of their publications. 
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mentioned in the returns of the East India Company, refer to the products of the Lahore and not to those of 
trans-frontier looms. On the other hand, it has been argued by Mr. Vincent Robinson that from Akbar's time a 
large trade in Indian carpets came into being : that ‘the spread of the manufacture extended over the whole of 
India, and as late as the middle of this century was practised very much in its integrity from Kashmir to 
Tanjore.” Mr. J. K. Momford, an American writer, has gone further, and has asserted that the system so 
grounded “‘ was literally and figuratively interwoven with the family and civil life of the people.” The evidence, 
however, would seem to suggest that in the Punjab the industry took little permanent root except in Multan and 
Bahawalpur, and that in any case it possessed by the middle of the nineteenth century very little importance. 
gt the exhibits of Indian carpets sent to London for the Exhibition of 1851 the Punjab was not represented 
at all. 


In the London Exhibition of 1851 we find the first of the outside influences which led to a revival of carpet 
weaving in the Punjab. It was then that by the generosity of the Imperial Government the attention of the 
European markets was first directed to Indian carpets, with the result that the export trade revived, if indeed it 
may not be said then first to have come into existence. The Punjab itself was apparently unaffected by the new 
impulse for many years ; at any rate there is nothing to show at what date the demand for carpets for export was 
first felt in the province. 


Before the year 1862, however, the industry had entered on a new and distinct phase of its existence, for 
before that date the weaving of carpets had been introduced into some of the Punjab jails. ‘It was not,” says 
Mr. J. L. Kipling, ‘till the Exhibition of 1862 that the Punjab was known outside its borders for the production 
of carpets, and then only by the productions of the Lahore Jail executed for a London firm.” By the year 1864 
the jail industry had spread, for we find that Rawalpindi and Lahore Jails both sent carpets to the Exhibition of 
that year, and the exhibit of carpets from Multan seems to mark the first appearance of carpets from that 
city in an area wider than its immediate neighbourhood. At the Exhibition of 1883 the extension of the industry 
was marked by the exhibition of carpets from Delhi Jail, from the Industrial Schools of Kasur and Hoshiarpur, 
from Multan and from Dera Ghazi Khan. 


Before 1883, however, the industry had taken a fresh start in another and a more spontaneous direction. 
Before that date it had established itself in Amritsar, the place which is now the head-quarters.of the industry in 
the province. Various causes, of which the most tangible would seem to have been a serious famine in Kashmir 
(referred to by Baden Powell in his Punjab Manufactures), had combined in bringing about a considerable influx 
of Kashmiri immigrants into the province. This was about the year 1840. The immigrants, weavers by craft, 
settled in large numbers in Ludhiana and Amritsar, and found employment in making cheaper varieties of the 
Kashmir shawl, then so popular in Europe. But this means of livelihood proved short-lived, for about the year 
1870, either from a change of fashion, or more probably from the growing deterioration of the work, the 
European demand for these shawls declined and then came to an end, and the shawl weavers found their 
occupation gone. The growing export trade in Indian carpets seems to have suggested the idea that the 
manufacture of pile carpets would probably afford a profitable outlet for the skill which the Kashmiris possessed, 
skill not only in weaving, but also, what was perhaps more important, in dyeing. It is accordingly from the 
period between the years 1870 and 1880 that the oldest of the well-known Amritsar firms date their birth. Their 
progress was apparently slow, and the jails, notably those at Lahore, Delhi, Multan, Rawalpindi and Montgomery, 
continued up to about the year 1890 to carry on a considerable export trade. By the year 1890, however, the 
competition of the Amritsar firms had begun to make itself felt, and from that time onwards they gradually 
absorbed the export trade which existed and increased it to far larger proportions. Thus to the jails was left 
only a small local trade. It was the jails, however, that had themselves given to their competitors the means to 
outdo them. In 1887 Messrs. Devi Sahai Chamba Mal, the oldest of the Amritsar firms, had obtained the 
permission of Government to inspect the Lahore Jail factory and to purchase some designs therefrom, and 
following upon this the same firm obtained the services of Mr. Blake, a retired Deputy Superintendent of the 
Lahore Central Jail, to supervise their factory. In 1893 the Amritsar industry received a strong impulse from 
the exhibit of some Indian carpets at the World’s Fair at Chicago. The result was the opening of a fresh 
market in America to the trade, and the effect on the volume of exports was at once felt. 


It was not until the year 1897, however, that the Government of India found it necessary to give a separate 
head in its trade figures for carpets and rugs in the Punjab. In the year 1897-98 the values in exports were 
Rs. 3,10,275 and for inter-provincial trade Rs. 77,050. The output for export increased with enormous rapidity 
and the increase was practically all in the Amritsar trade, till the figures for exports reached in the year 
1899-1900 the sum of Rs. 8,56,740. In the two following years the trade increased; the number of maunds 
exported went up to 5,670.’ Not only had the existing firms at Amritsar increased their output, but new[! 
factories sprang into existence. This sudden extension of trade was unnatural; it coincided with the production 
of much inferior work, and the trade has now shrunk to very much smaller proportions. The causes of the fall 
are probably to be found in the fact that bad workmanship was found out, that the market was flooded, and that 
many of the manufacturers lost large sums in advances to their employees, a subject which will be treated of 
later. Whatever the causes, the result has been that the number of manufacturers in Amritsar has decreased, 
and that their output has decreased in an even greater degree. The carpet trade in that city—almost entirely an 
export one—seems now, however, to be stable ; it is to be hoped, at any rate, that it has reached a natural and 
secure position. Meanwhile, in other parts of the province the industry has been pursuing the even tenor of its 
way. The industry started at Kasur in 1876, and that founded in Hoshiarpur by Mr. Coldstream, when Deputy 
Commissioner, have indeed disappeared. A factory started a few years ago at Delhi was found to be unprofitable 
and has been abandoned. The Multan industry, however, seems to have remained unaffected either by the 
sudden popularity of the Punjab carpet or by its subsequent decline in commercial importance. It is a matter for 
regret that outside the jail the Bahawalpur craft should have become a thing of the past. But the trade returns 


1 These figures include those for the block of territory from the Indus to the Jhelum and for the Peshawar and Kohat block, 
excluded from other years as not representing Punjab carpets. 
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show that the internal trade of the province has been keeping its position, if it has not made substantial progress. 
At the present day, with the exception of Amritsar (and its offshoots) and Multan, carpet weaving is an 
inconsiderable industry in the Punjab. The actual output it is impossible to estimate accurately, for there are no 
figures to show sales within any particular provincial block as chosen for statistical purposes. 


MATERIALS USED IN CARPET MAKING. 


The materials used in the manufacture of pile carpets are cotton, wool, pashmina, ak floss, silk and hemp, 
exclusive of the various products used in dyeing. 


Cotton is the material ordinarily used for the warp and woof of the Punjab carpet. Wool is never used for 
that purpose, as is sometimes the case with trans-frontier carpets ; though the Dera Ghazi Khan £hzlim, which is 
not a pile carpet at all, has a woollen warp and woof. In Multan, for the last sixty years, a carpet has been 
made with a pile of cotton, and a mixture of wool and cotton is also used there to some extent for the pile. 
Cotton pile carpets are also made at Ballabgarh in the Delhi District, at Hassanpur in the Gurgaon District, and 
in the Lahore Central Jail. The cotton used is, for the most part, Indian cotton machine-spun. Cotton thus 
prepared is preferred to hand-twisted yarn, as being stronger and no more expensive. In Multan imported 
cotton is used for the more expensive carpets. 


Wool is the material ordinarily used for the pile of the carpet. In the factories, as at Amritsar, it is local 
wool from the neighbouring flocks, purchased raw. To the excellence of the fleeces in the neighbourhood of 
Amritsar would seem to be due part of the success of the carpet industry in that place. The branch workshops 
of the Amritsar firms, for the most part, get their wool ready dyed from Amritsar, but one of the Batala 
manufacturers buys his wool raw. One of the Amritsar firms uses Bikaniri wool, purchased in Bikanir, for the 
finer counts of stitch. In Multan local wool is used, and the price would seem to indicate that the wool is 
purchased spun, not raw. In jails the wool is purchased in skeins of yarn. Prices are subject to variation. 


‘“Pashm,” says Baden Powell in his book on the Economic Raw Products of the Punjab, “is a downy 
substance growing next to the skin and under the thick hair of the Tibetan goat ;.it is of three colours, white, 
drab, and dark grey or ¢usha. The best kind is monopolised by Kashmir and is the product of Turfan and the 
provinces of Chinese Tartary. The Punjab is supplied from Changthang, whence the wool is exported by Leh 
to Amritsar and the other shawl weaving cities of the Punjab. Rampur is a great mart for the reception and 
forwarding of wool.” 


Pashm is used, but to a very limited extent, for the pile of carpets. It is only used for those of the finest 
stitch, and for such expensive work there is but a small demand. Pashmina carpets are woven on a cotton warp 
and the woof is of cotton also. One of the Amritsar firms introduced so-called pashmina from Kerman, but has 
now given it up. Baden Powell mentions Kermani wool as being used as a substitute for, or to adulterate, the 
true pashm. It is doubtful whether any real pashmina is now used, as the price is so great. It is probably used, 
if at all, only at Amritsar and in some of the carpets made in the Lahore Jail. 


Silk is used, to a still more limited extent than pashm, for the manufacture of the more expensive carpets. 
It is woven on a silken woof and warp, the price of the carpet so made being about Rs.150 per square yard. It 
is stated that a number of silken carpets used to be made in Amritsar, but such carpets are now only made in 
compliance with an occasional order. As a rule the pile is all of silk, when it is used at all; but I saw one carpet 
in Amritsar in which the bulk of the pile was of wool, but parts of the design were done in silk, producing a 
curiously lustrous effect amid the woollen pile. The silk is purchased raw in Bombay and is washed, spun and 
dyed in Amritsar. 


Ak floss, the floss of the Calotropis gigantea, is used in Bahawalpur only for the pile. Its use is very 
restricted : the carpet industry in Bahawalpur being a small one, the a& is not cultivated but collected wild, and 
there is a very small supply of it. It is purchased raw and prepared in the jail. It closely resembles silk in 
appearance. It is hoped to cultivate it and extend its use. 


Hemp (native grown) has been introduced of late years at Multan for the warp of carpets, an undesirable 
innovation, sometimes attributed (it is difficult to say on what grounds) to European influence. 


Mr. Percy Brown, speaking of dyes, says: ‘These used to be almost entirely vegetable, and of local 
manufacture. The manufacturers of Amritsar generally maintain that most of their dyes are obtained in this 
way : they certainly appear to prepare them themselves on their own premises. I believe the Amritsar firms 
guarantee that vegetable colours only are used, and that they are permanent.” 


The following list of dyeing materials has been supplied from Amritsar :—Indigo, for blue. Cochineal, for 
crimson, red or rose. Majid (or majith), madder (Rubia munjista or cordzfolia), for terra cotta. Pomegranate 
shells and flowers, naspal(Punica granata), for yellow. Lac, for crimson shades, Rheond (rhubarb), for dull reds 
and yellows. Greens are produced by a mixture of indigo and certain yellow dye stuff. 


The following chemicals are used as mordants :—Sulphuric acid, for use with indigo, lac and cochineal. 
Sulphate of iron, for the production of greys and blacks, in combination with barks containing tannic acid. Alum, 
in combination with cochineal for the production of cerise and crimson. Hydrochloric acid, with lac, for bright red. 


The following list of colouring matters obtained from the Delhi Jail will serve to supplement to some extent 
the dye stuffs given above :—Kesu, the flowers of the Dhak (Butea frondosa), for greenish yellows. Turmeric, 
haldi (Cucuma longa), for yellows. Akalbir (the root of the Datiscus cannabinus), for yellows. Kamila (the 
powder from the capsules of the Rottlera tinctoria), for yellows. Mendht (Lawsonta inermis), for reds. Kzkar 
bark, for browns. Kath (the extract of Acacia Catechu) and Mazen (the galls of the Zamarix furens) are used in 
dyeing with madder. Murabba nil (sulphate of indigo), for blues and greens. 


Before dyeing with any of the red shades, the wool to be dyed is placed in a solution of slaked lime, which 
serves to remove fat and foreign bodies from it, 
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The dyeing substances given above are used not only alone, but in combination, to produce different shades. 
In the Delhi Jail there is a list of some seventy shades which can be produced by combinations of these 
substances. The Amritsar manufacturers assert that they can produce some seven hundred distinct shades ; it is 
difficult to believe, however, that all are produced solely with vegetable dyes. In Multan aniline dyes are used 
to a large extent; the process of dyeing with mineral dyes is, however, so foreign to India that I have not 
thought it necessary to give any account of it here. 


PROCESS OF WEAVING AND PREPARATION OF THE MATERIALS. 


It now remains to describe how the materials for the carpet are prepared, and the manner in which the fabric 
is woven from them. The processes about to be described are those employed in Amritsar and may be taken to 
prevail throughout the province, except when it is stated specially that any different method is in use. 
To take first the materials for the pile of the carpet—wool, pashmina or silk. The wool is purchased raw; it 
must first be carded or scutched. This operation is carried out by means of the pinjin or bow. This is done 
within the factory. After being carded, the wool is handed over to women who take it to their homes and spin it 
on the ordinary charkhi or spinning-wheel. After being spun, the wool is returned to the factory to be dyed; 
first, however, it is twisted (the charkhi being used), and made up into skeins (cha//as). 


Of the preparation of the other materials used for the pile—silk, pashmina, and at Bahawalpur, ak floss—it 
is necessary to say but little; their use is extremely restricted, for pashmina has become almost prohibitive in 
price, and a silk carpet is far too expensive to be an article of commerce. It is made on rare occasions to special 
order. Pashmina is said to be purchased spun, and only to be twisted and dyed by the carpet manufacturers. 
Silk is purchased raw in Bombay and is washed, spun and dyed by the manufacturer. Ajé floss is collected and 
brought into the jail in a raw state. No details of the method of its preparation are available ; its use is, however, 
so rare, that to give such details is unnecessary. 


Of the preparation of the cotton, little is to be said. It is purchased spun; it has only to be twisted to the 
requisite thickness (this is done on the charkhz) and dyed. The warp is usually undyed; the woof is generally 
dyed a plain colour. When used for.the pile, as in the case of the cotton carpets at Multan, or the Gardi kalins 
made at the same placé, the cotton is dyed a variety of colours to form the pattern of the carpet. 


The subject of dyeing is a large one and cannot be adequately treated in this Monograph. The list of 
substances previously quoted gives, however, some idea of the sort of materials used. Both materials and 
methods are almost entirely native to India, except in the case of the aniline dyes used principally at Multan. 
The general principle in colouring with Indian dyes is to wash the wool first in water, so as to remove all foreign 
matter, and then to place it for a period of two hours in a solution of soap nuts or haritha (Sapindus emarginatus). 
It is then again washed in water and dried thoroughly. The wool is again dipped in water before being put into 
the deg, or cauldron, for dyeing. Before dyeing red, the wool is placed in a solution of slaked lime. Sulphuric 
acid, when used, is placed in the cauldron after the dyeing ingredients have been mixed in boiling water. 


After being thoroughly washed, the wool is placed in the cauldron and boiled until the required shade is 
obtained. ‘ The apparatus of a native dyer,” says Baden Powell, “is very limited and inexpensive. His fire 
and pans wherein he can boil such articles as require it, earthen mands and jars of various sizes, and cloth for 
filtering, constitute almost his only requisites. The workshops of native dyers are generally dirty in the extreme ; 
notwithstanding this, colours of surprising beauty are often produced.” The dyes used by the Amritsar carpet 
manufacturers are all, it is claimed, fast ; the aniline dyes, as employed at Multan, are not. 


We are to suppose then that the materials for the carpet are now ready: the cotton for the warp and woof, 
and the wool dyed the requisite colour. The warp must first be prepared, which is done as follows :—Five iron 
pegs are stuck upright in the ground in a straight line. The two farthest ones are just as far apart as the length 
of the carpet (including the fringe) is to be, or just a little longer to allow for shrinkage. The third peg is half 
way between the two outer ones, and the other two each within a short distance of the outer one on each side. 
The cotton thread is then taken in hand by the warp layer and passed up and down the row of pegs. He drops 
it alternately to the right and to the left of each peg as he walks up and down the row, till the whole of the 
thread is laid, stretched round each of the outer pegs and passing alternately on each Side of the inner ones. The 
number of threads for the warp has been calculated beforehand, varying of course with the breadth of the carpet 
and the fineness of the work (in a fine carpet the threads are finer and closer together, in coarser work they are 
stouter and further apart), and the thread is wound round the pegs as many times as there are to be threads in 
the warp. Bamboos are then inserted in place of the two end pegs, and the pegs are all removed. The threads 
are then arranged in order side by side along the bamboos. The crossing of the threads at each end is either 
preserved by inserting stout twine between the threads at the point where they crossed over to the two pegs next 
to the outside pegs, or the threads may lie round the bamboos without any crossing. The warp is then double, 
having two threads back and front, the back immediately behind the front. The warp (¢anz) is then complete 
and ready to be placed on the loom. 


The loom (dukan) is placed vertically! on the ground. It consists of two upright poles (¢hummz), marked[! 
M on the plan in Plate 2, made usually of £zkar wood. These posts support two heavy wooden rollers (tur), 
marked A 8, usually made of deodar or kaz/ wood. The rollers lie horizontally between the posts, the lower one 
in a trench dug between them, in which it lies level with the ground, and the upper about five feet above it. On 
each of the rollers are square hooks (marked e /), into which the bamboos (marked a 6) at each end of the warp 
are fixed, and the top roller is turned round by hand (it has a spike passing through it, by which it is turned) 
until the warp lies stretched tight between the rollers. The rollers are prevented from turning round by a chain 
(sangal) fastened to each and stretched between them at one side. The chain is fitted in the middle with a 


1 The cotton pile rugs made at Ballabgarh in the Delhi District are, however, woven on the ordinary dari loom ; the knot 
or stitch consists of ten or twelve strands of untwisted cotton roughly twisted together in the weaver’s hands, and there are 
three or four rows of woof between each row of knots. 
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screw (pech) by which the chain can be tightened or loosened as is necessary. A loom is said to cost about 
Rs.100. It will have been seen that the warp is now stretched double between the rollers, the superfluous length 
being rolled up round the upper roller. The next thing is to affix the apparatus by which the front and back 
threads of the warp can be crossed. To each of the threads is tied a loop (gud/a). Each set of loops (z.e., those 
of the front and those of the back threads of the warp) is then tied to a bamboo (marked c d@) of the same length 
as the width of the loom, and each bamboo is fastened along its length to several bow-like objects (mukra) 
(marked &), the string corresponding to the bow string being fastened, not as its middle point, to the bamboo 
fastened to the loops. There is a separate set of bows for each of the two sets of threads. The bow (mukra) 
rests on a beam (ghorz) (marked C) fixed on two posts (D and £) at a height of about three feet from the 
ground, and by moving each set of bows on the ghort, so as to tighten or loosen the bow string on the bamboo 
holding the loop (gué/a), either the back or the front set of threads of the warp is pulled forward while the other 
is relaxed. It is thus that the threads are crossed. The loom is now ready for weaving. To begin the carpet, 
three or four rows are woven as in ordinary weaving, the woof threads (du¢kas) being passed between the threads 
of the warp by hand, and the pile can then be begun. The weavers sit on the ground with their feet in the 
trench before mentioned ; as a rule there is a weaver for each twenty-four inches or so of the carpet’s breadth. 
Above their heads hang balls of different coloured wools. The weaver takes a piece of wool, passes it in a figure 
of eight round the two threads of the warp (back and front) and cuts off the ends which stick out in front. This 
is the knot or stitch called pech. The form of knot used is that known in carpet literature as the Sehna knot 
(called after a town of that name in Persia); in this knot the two ends of wool stick out between each thread of 
the warp. This is done for each thread till one row of stitches has been put in: then a thread of the woof is 
passed by hand between the warp, beaten down with a heavy comb (called panja) and the threads crossed : then 
another thread of the woof is passed through from the other side, and the threads of the warp again crossed, and 
again a row of woollen stitches is put in. After each row of the pile has been put in, it is cut off short with 
scissors. This process is continued till the whole carpet has been completed. As the work goes on, the portion 
of the carpet woven is rolled up round the lower roller and the warp threads unrolled correspondingly from the 
upper. The carpet is then finished off by hemming the ends, or a fringe of the warp is left. 


The pile varies from } to 4 inch in length. There is, of course, practically no limit to the length of the 
carpet which can be manufactured, but the breadth depends on the size of the loom. The biggest loom in 
Amritsar, and probably in the province, is 31 feet broad. The Multan rug is generally 8 feet by 4 feet, but a few 
of the workshops can turn out a carpet 12 feet broad. 


The tools used are very simple :—(1) A knife (chhuri, called also karad in Multan); it has a curved blade 
edged on the convex side, and fixed into a short straight handle; it is used to cut the yarn after each knot has 
been woven. (2) The panja, a heavy hand-like comb; the palm of thick wood, sometimes covered with an iron 
plate, and the fingers, or teeth, of iron; they are 10 or 12 in number, and about three inches long; it is used to 
make the fabric compact by beating down each line of the woof after it has been put in. (3) Scissors (mzgraz) 
for clipping each line of pile after it has been put in. 


The following note is quoted from a memorandum prepared by Dr. W. Dickson, formerly Superintendent, 
Central Jail, Lahore, and contributed by him to Colonel T. H. Hendley’s work on Aszan Carpet Designs 
(W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd.):—‘* The woof threads or dutkas, as they are called, are dyed with indigo for the 
purpose-of enabling the person in charge of the work to see that the white warp threads are covered ; if they are 
not covered by being well beaten down, little white spaces are left which are technically called Chardz. On each 
side of the carpet is a thick strong cotton rope, technically called /ath or pillar. Care has to be taken that this is 
kept slacker than the woof threads, otherwise the carpet will lie in folds on the ground, and the defect cannot be 
mended. A template, or long strip of wood, is kept suspended at the back of the carpet in order to measure the 
width and keep it the same during manufacture. In this jail a prisoner called a Nagshi sits behind and 
reads out the pattern, taking one row at a time all through the breadth of the carpet. Sometimes a workman, 
scamping his work, fastens in his stitches to two of the warp threads instead of one, or more properly to four 
instead of two. This is called ¢ath (false). Again, he fills in double stitches two at a time instead of one; this 
is called ‘ Double phanda’ ; or neglects to pass the warp threads, which is called ‘Double phera.’ I may mention 
that the word ‘ Double’ has quite been adopted by the natives. In conclusion, I would notice the remarkable 
facility that many natives have of producing designs. It is merely necessary to give them (especially the class of 
Sunars or goldsmiths) a rough sketch, photograph, or coloured drawing of a carpet, and they will, with a little 
instruction, draw out a carpet stitch by stitch on section paper, and they are seldom wrong in the adjustment of 
the colours.” 


The loom as used at Multan is somewhat different from that in use at Amritsar and the jails, and some 
reference to it is therefore necessary. The side posts of the loom are of brick work, instead of wood, and the 
rollers are kept in position, not by a chain and screw, but by a handle fastened on to each and stuck into the 
ceiling and ground respectively. The mechanical contrivance employed for crossing the threads of the warp is 
also somewhat different. The heddle consists of only one bamboo rod, fastened by loops (gud/a, and also called 
rachh in Multan) to one layer of the warp only. The heddle is suspended from the roof instead of being 
supported, as at Amritsar, by the pull between the ghor7 and the warp, and it is pulled back by making fast the 
strings attached to it to nails in the wall. The process of crossing the threads is thus described in the Multan 
report: “Suppose the warp standing up taut between the rollers; suppose also that the two layers of the warp 
are standing apart by the pull administered by the heddle to one of the layers, and that above the heddle there is 
the first crossing of the layers with a bamboo stick lying over it” (z.e., between the layers). To cross the threads, 
“the stick over the first crossing above the heddle is pushed lower down by pressure on its jutting ends, and thus 
the crossing is brought down considerably below the heddle ; it is clear that above the crossing the layer that was 
previously in front has gone to the back”; the woof thread is then passed through, ‘‘the stick is raised now to above 
the heddle and thus the positions of the layers of warp are again interchanged.” In the Multan carpet the woof is 
only passed through once between each line of the pile instead of twice, as is the case with the Amritsar carpets. 
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After the carpet has been completed, it is spread on the ground, where it is rubbed with a sort of currycomb, 


brushed, and again clipped with scissors, to ensure that the pile shall be of the same length throughout the length 
and breadth of the carpet. 


So much for the merely mechanical process of weaving the carpet; the method of carrying out the design 
still remains to be dealt with. In the jails the carpets are commonly copied from existing Persian designs; the 
patterns of some, however, have been derived from other sources, such as the School of Art, and from carpet 
dealers in Europe and America, and some have been designed by men employed in the jail. The master weaver 
holds in his hand the design to be copied (either a piece of fabric or a design drawn to full scale), and dictates to 
each weaver the stitches he is to put in, ¢.g., so many white, so many blue, etc., along the breadth of the carpet. 
In Multan the designs seem to be largely traditional ; they are woven by the weaver from his own knowledge, or 
copied from a sketch in the case of a pupil. In Amritsar the process is peculiar and interesting ; it was brought, 
it is believed, from Kashmir by the weavers, most of whom are of Kashmiri origin. The design for the carpet, 
whether it be an old Persian design which is to be copied; whether, as is sometimes the case, the pattern is 
designed in the factory ; or whether, and this is the general rule in the factories at Amritsar to-day, the design is 
sent from Europe or America, is drawn out in pencil to full scale on ruled paper marked out in square inches. 
The square inches are divided up again into as many squares as there are to be stitches to the square inch of the 
carpet. The draftsmen show great skill and freedom in copying patterns, enlarging them in most cases from a 
copy in very much less than full scale. The pattern, when drawn out thus to full scale, is handed to another man 
(¢alim navzs), with instructions as to the colours to be used. He marks the design so as to show the colour of 
each stitch, and then taking line by line he translates the pattern on to a slip of paper (called ¢a/im), using a 
recognised symbol for every shade used. Each slip contains six lines of stitches and reads, to a person with a 
knowledge of the symbols, so many stitches of red, so many of blue, so many of white, as the case may be. The 
talim is handed to the weaver, one ta/im for each weaver, each of whom has a breadth of 18 inches or two feet 
to weave ; he fastens it up in front of him as he sits at work, and puts in the stitches as they are shown on the 
talim. If, as often happens, the two sides of the carpet are the same, then the weaver who is doing, for instance, 
the border design, while putting in the stitches himself, reads them out aloud for the weaver who is doing the 
border on the other side, and the latter weaves them under his dictation. The general custom is that only 
one-quarter of the carpet is written out on the ¢a/zm, the other three-quarters being merely repetitions of the 
design. Some few designs, however, are different throughout, and in that case the whole carpet must be thus 
translated on to the ¢a/ims. Such a system, of course, precludes any originality on the part of the weaver, or his 
leaving any impress of his personality on the work he is doing, for he does not know what the pattern will turn 
out to be, until it has actually come to completion under his hand. 


The quality of the carpet depends on the materials used and the fineness of the stitch. By a stitch is meant 
the piece of wool twisted round the threads of the warp. The unit for estimating fineness of stitch is the square 
inch, and according as there are more or fewer stitches to the square inch, the carpet is said to be of finer or 
coarser quality. The work done at Amritsar ranges from a quality of 36 stitches to the square inch (7.e., 6 x 6) to 
400 stitches to the square inch (7.e., 20 x 20), which is as fine as any of the old carpets from Persia which have 
come down to us. At Multan the work is considerably coarser, ranging from 3 x 3=9 stitches to the square inch 
to perhaps 100 (10 x 10). In Multan, however, there is commonly only one stitch for two strands of the warp 
(z.e., two back and two front strands) instead of one stitch to each back and front thread. In the jails the work 
ranges from about 8 to about 18 stitches to the inch, but probably most of the carpets turned out by the jails are 
of the coarser stitch. In fact, in the province generally, most of the work is of a quality not finer than 10 stitches 
to the ingh. 





The bulk of the carpets made in the province are woven for export, and are therefore of a size to suit 
European and American needs. Such carpets are known as kalin or ghalicha, which is tie Persian equivalent 
for carpet or rug. In Multan the work is, almost without exception, done for Indian consumption, and the rug 
woven is therefore entirely different : asans, small rugs, generally square, used to sit upon for meals or worship 
by Hindus and therefore of wool; oblong prayer carpets (7az namaz), generally of cotton, for the use of 
Musalmans ; small woollen sa/ins to spread on beds; and the gard: kalin, also a small rug, of mixed woollen and 
cotton pile, chiefly exported to Sindh, where it is given to girls on their marriage as_part of their dowry. The 
garbi kalin is also largely sold as a woollen rug, the material being adulterated for the sake of cheapness and the 
purchaser deceived. The Hassanpur and Ballabgarh carpets are made entirely for native use and have only a 
local reputation. 


CASTE OF WORK-PEOPLE. 


If any such proof were needed, the fact that the weaving of pile carpets was introduced by Mohammadans 
would be proved by the fact that, almost without exception, the weavers and preparers of the materials in the 
Punjab are Mohammadans. In Amritsar the persons employed in the industry are almost all Kashmiris, though 
the boy weavers are also drawn from the lower classes of the local Mohammadan population ; weavers, dyers, 
designers, and ¢a/im writers are all commonly Mohammadans, descendants of the Kashmiri shawl weavers of 
Amritsar. The wool carders are Mohammadans, but cannot be allotted to any particular tribe. The spinning 
of the yarn is the only part of the work done by Hindus, and this is done by women in their homes. The report 
from Batala mentions the following classes of Mohammadans as being employed :—Mochis, Kashmiris, Arains, 
Rajputs, Hajjams, Julahas, Shekhs, Bharais, Kakezais, Telis, Barwalas, Mirasis, and Moghals, and the other 
offshoots of the Amritsar factories probably contain some such mixture of tribes. The Bahawalpur report states 
that the industry, when it had an independent existence, up to some 22 years ago, was entirely a Mohammedan 
one, and that the work now done in the State Jail is done by Mohammadans. In Multan the weavers are 
Mohammadans who assert that they came originally from Persia or Bukhara. Khaja, Chisti, Pathan, Pauli, 
Kamlah, and Nirali are given as the castes which supply most of the carpet weavers. It is only in the jails that 
the industry is not a purely Mohammadan one, though there too it will probably be found that the weavers are 
generally Mohammadans. 
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As regards the characteristics of carpet weavers there is, with the exception of those of Amritsar, little to be 
said. They may be regarded as representing the common type of the lower classes of the Mohammadan 
population ; no occupational caste has been formed, nor is there, so far as the writer is aware, any specific name 
for the followers of the craft. It is in Amritsar alone that any particular trait can be attributed to the carpet 
weaver, and it belongs to him rather as Kashmiri! than as carpet weaver. This trait is laziness. He is, or was,[? 
for circumstances have changed to a certain extent, unwilling to do a stitch of work until he has received an 
advance on the contract price of the carpet, and after receiving the advance it is not always easy to induce him to 
do work of equivalent value. The circumstances, no doubt, were somewhat peculiar. Carpet weaving in 
Amritsar was found to be profitable, the demand for carpets became large, and the difficulty was to find weavers 
to satisfy it. Manufacturers eager to find workmen gave advances readily ; and the workman, who knew there 
to be a continual demand for his services, preferred to leave the factory to completing the work for which he had 
contracted. He knew that after leaving one employer another was to be found, and one who would be as ready 
to give him an advance as the former. The result was that the manufacturers found that they had outstanding 
large balances, which they were unable to recover, for nothing was to be gained by suing in the civil courts a 
man who had no property to attach. The provisions of Act XIII of 1859 seem to have failed to meet the case, 
and it was not until the manufacturers combined to refuse to employ a weaver who was under an obligation to 
work elsewhere, that any remedy was found. Before this, however, large sums had been lost. At the present 
day the difficulty is not so much felt. The demand for Amritsar carpets has declined, and the manufacturer is 
more nearly in a position to make his own terms with a labour market not too small to meet the demand. 
Advances are, however, still given, to a limited extent, and on the occasion of a wedding or any family ceremony 
involving expense, the weaver goes to his employer to ask, as a right, the advance which he requires. The 
laziness and improvidence of his character remain so far constant that it is only by admitting such claims that 
the manufacturer can get his work done at all. 


CARPET MAKING AS AN ART INDUSTRY IN THE PUNJAB. 


Carpet weaving may fairly be regarded, at any rate potentially, as an art industry, and it may not be 
uninteresting, therefore, to consider what is the status of the Punjab carpet from this point of view. In the 
remarks that follow, it will be seen that 1 am treating of it largely as an article of export, for it is chiefly as an 
article of export that it is of importance; but, at the same time, it must not be forgotten that, though meagre, 
there is a certain output of carpets intended purely for a local market, and to them the remarks dealing with the 
article intended for export have no application. 


The Punjab carpet at its best is a creditable production: its materials are good, its dyes are fast, its designs 
appropriate, and its workmanship such that it will wear for generations. At its worst it is none of these things. 
But, even at its best, it is a trade product and not a work of art. There is to be found in it nothing of the 
individuality of the weaver, nothing that tells us of his daily life. Of the work of the Nomad it has been said 
that “the wanderer’s life and imperfectly understood thoughts, playing as a feeble light in his mind from the far 
distant past, seem to be woven into the little piece of work for those to read who can.” In the Punjab carpet of 
the present day we shall look in vain for any such significance. Nor does the weaver, like the Persian weaver 
of old, devote his effort to perfecting forms ; he already understands designs—themselves “but slow developments 
of various types of surface decoration, where the forms, originally symbolic, were regarded with superstitious 
respect, and the colourings followed set rules which were seldom deviated from.” 


In the Punjab the designs employed are either slavish copies of Persian originals or nondescript compositions, 
containing elements the most diverse, thrown together to suit the exigencies of fashion in Europe or America. 
In the Jails, for the most part, accepted Persian designs are used; in the Amritsar factories, either these or 
patterns sent for execution from the buyer over seas. ‘In the matter of designs” (I quote from the Amritsar 
report) ‘the greatest variety may be observed. The original Kashmiri-made designs and colourings soon 
become stale owing to their sameness and want of individuality, and so English and American firms started 
sending their own designs and colourings which were made in accordance with the trend of fashion of the day. 
Prominent decorators then went to work and sent out their own creations to be translated into an Indian-made 
floor covering. A very large part of the business done in several of the factories consists in carrying out the 
ideas of these decorators, and very often a pure ‘ Louis Seize,’ a Flemish ‘ Renaissance,’ a Chinese, or even a 
‘Rococo’ carpet may be seen on loom at Amritsar.” Such carpets, except for the accident of manufacture, are, 
of course, not Oriental carpets at all, and the supreme triumph of the commercial spirit is perhaps to be found in 
the immense rolls (not uncommon in the Amritsar factories) of plain unfigured carpet, to be sold in America by 
the yard as if it were calico or tape. For the past few years, however, the demand seems to be more for pure 
Persian designs. In so far as taste means the adaptation of design to the materials in which it is to be carried 
out, this may be said to denote an improvement of taste, quite apart from the intrinsic beauties of the designs 
themselves. But it is doubtful whether the comparatively coarse wool of the Punjab is entirely suited to the 
weaving of the finer Persian designs, and in any case, it has been pointed out by Mr. P. Brown, and probably 
with truth, that in copying these originals not enough regard is paid to fineness of stitch. There is apt also 
to be a comparative crudeness of colouring, but with every qualification these reproductions are by no means 
contemptible pieces of work. 


Of the bulk of the carpet weaving in the province, it must be said that its chief defect lies in its want of 
originality—its lack of any national or local feeling. There is, of course, much (and about the year 1900, when 
the carpet boom was at its height, there was more) bad workmanship expended on bad materials. But the defect 
above pointed out is one that pervades the best, as well as the worst, work of the province. It is only in Multan 
and in the Dera Ghazi Khan district that there exists anything like individual or local treatment. The Dera 


‘It is interesting, however, to note that the custom of demanding advances, characteristic of the Amritsar carpet weaver, is 
not unknown among the carpet weavers of other places. The same complaint has been made by manufacturers with reference 
to the weavers of Lahore and Delhi ; no doubt these contained Kashmiris among them. 
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Ghazi Khan rug, which belongs really to the kind of fabrics known as khilims, is woven in stripes, with designs 
between them, and it is interesting to notice that the patterns employed were by local tradition originally copied 
from the robes of the Pharoahs of Egypt. The Multan industry, while it is not an indigenous one, has yet 
developed along distinctive lines. ‘The patterns,” says Mr. P. Brown, in a note contributed by him to the 
Multan gazetteer, ‘‘have a decidedly Tartar air. They are excessively bold and yet not clear in detail. The 
unusual size of the stitch, together with a peculiar brightness in the white and their rather violent red and yellow, 
give them a somewhat aggressive and quite distinctive quality of colour... .. The cotton rugs and carpets are 
sometimes parti-coloured like the woollen ones, but the typical Multan cotton carpet is an exceedingly strong and 
substantial fabric coloured entirely in a bright bluish-white and blue. There would seem, indeed, to be a sort of 
unity in local treatment of pottery, enamels and rugs.” The designs are generally geometrical, the octagon and 
decagon being favourite forms, and also the chess-board, but animal figures, lions, dogs, and peacocks, are also 
used. ‘One common feature of all patterns,” says the Multan report, ‘‘is two or three rectangles concentric with 
the carpet and near to its borders. The intervening spaces are patterned with small regular figures and the 
ground filled up with animal or other designs.” While, however, the Multan carpet is interesting as having 
developed and preserved a distinct local type, it is not, I am led to believe, of any great artistic merit. The 
introduction of aniline dyes has had a bad effect, for the colours used are neither permanent nor good in tone. 
The market is mainly local and cheapness is the end chiefly held in view, so that much artistic improvement can 
hardly be expected. The carpet is, however, substantial. ‘‘ Although” (I quote again from the Multan 
gazetteer) “the original motif of the pattern has been merged by dint of many repetitions in vague masses of 
colour, its fabric remains stout and good ; forming in this respect a strong contrast with the Mirzapur rug, 
another survival which has not only lost its pattern, but become flimsy and loose in workmanship.” 


These then are the virtues of the Punjab carpet. If it is not an original masterpiece, it is often a very 
respectable copy ; and if it is not a work of art, it can at least be an honest and durable piece of merchandise. 
Sometimes, it must be confessed, it is not even that. But, while recognising the defects of the modern carpet, at 
least let us not forget such good features as it possesses. It is the more necessary to insist on this because there 
has been a tendency among certain writers on the subject to lament the decadence of the industry, a decadence 
attributed by them in a great degree to the intervention of the commercial spirit and to the competition of the 
Jails. 1 am aware that in referring to this assumption I am approaching a controversial topic which it might 
perhaps be well to avoid. I feel, however, that it is necessary to touch on it; first, because the Punjab is closely 
concerned with it, Lahore having been one of the chief seats of the jail manufacture, and Amritsar of the alleged 
triumph of commerce over art; and secondly, because the allegations made, though they were answered by Mr. 
J. L. Kipling in 1883, and by Sir George Watt in 1903, have been repeated since. Moreover, when the charges 
have been made by writers of such recognised authority as Sir George Birdwood and Mr. Vincent Robinson, it 
would seem certainly worth while to consider how far they have any truth in respect of this province. 


As indicated above, the position taken by certain writers is that there existed a fine native industry until it 
was killed by Government interference, or at any rate received a serious shock, from which the introduction of 
aniline dyes and the intervention of the modern commercial spirit prevented its recovering in any satisfactory 
form. ‘ Disastrous competition of Government jails,” “crowding out of the native weaver,’ “the decline and 
extinction of Indian art carpets, an art centuries old, but which liad perished under his very gaze,” these are some 
of the phrases we meet with in this connection. Mr. J. K. Momford (in his work on Oriental rugs, published in 
1901) is one of the later exponents of this view, and as illustrative of it, is perhaps worth quoting in full. ‘“It is 
almost inexplicable,” he says, speaking of carpet weaving in India, ‘“‘that a system so strongly grounded, so 
literally and figuratively inwoven in the family and civil life of the people, could in so brief a time have been 
destroyed, but such seems to have been the case. The apparent first cause was the desire of the Indian 
Government to furnish occupation for its prisoners in jails throughout the empire, and incidentally to neutralise 
the expense of maintaining the corrective system. Brought thus into competition with prison labour, the caste 
weaver was undersold and had no resource save to cheapen his product and increase its volume. The jail manu- 
facture was at first looked upon as a splendid invention, since the singular aptitude of the prisoners enabled them 
to master the weaving readily, and where they were herded together their work could be overseen and orders 
enforced. Originality of design was discontinued and forbidden, and chemical dyes were introduced.” 


Sir George Watt has pointed out, in reply to this passage, that carpet weaving in India was introduced by 
the Mohammadans, that caste had nothing to say to it, and that there is nothing to show that carpet weaving was 
ever so large and widespread an industry as at the present day. As Mr. J. L. Kipling had pointed out as early 
as 1883, ‘it was not until the Exhibition of 1862 that the Punjab was known beyond its borders for the 
production of carpets, and then only by the productions of the Lahore Jail executed for a London firm. There 
exist no specimens to show that the Multan industry, the only indigenous one in the province, was of either 
commercial or artistic importance,” therein joining issue with Mr. Vincent Robinson, who says that ‘‘ the carpets, 
like the pottery of Multan, were of great interest until the interference of Government with this industry.” As | 
have attempted to show in the introductory paragraphs of this paper, the industry was of small importance when 
first the jails devoted any attention to it, and the facts would seem amply to justify Mr. Kipling in his statement 
that whereas ‘It has been said that the Punjab jails have injured the indigenous industry of carpet weaving, it 
would be more like the truth to assert that they have created such as exists”; and an interesting commentary on 
the assertion is provided by the fact that the beginnings of the success of the most prominent of the Amritsar 
firms synchronise with its obtaining the services of a retired Deputy Superintendent from the Lahore Jail to 
direct its operations. In any case, in the desire to decry the work of the present day, there is a tendency unduly 
to exalt the earlier Punjab industry. What | have indicated as the prevailing defect of the modern work, the 
lack of individuality and local treatment, has always marked Punjab carpets as such. Of the historic Lahore 
carpets the inspiration was Persian, the work-people were almost certainly foreigners, and the designs came from 
beyond the mountains. The designs were commonly the Herati, or fish pattern as it has been called, so that 
Lahori and Herati became synonymous terms in respect of Indian carpet design, and doubt has been expressed 
as to whether the so-called Lahore carpets were not manufactured across the frontier. Local treatment, in so far 
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as it can be proved to have existed at all, continues to exist in Multan and the Dera Ghazi Khan district. If, 
therefore, the allegation that jail competition has killed independent effort be held to be entirely baseless, the 
imputation that it has destroyed originality of treatment must be held to be equally so, and it must further be 
admitted that jail products have afforded a good example in being of good materials, of vegetable if not of fast 
dyes, and of designs which in the main are copies of suitable Persian patterns. The allegation that the jails have 
had anything to do with the introduction of aniline dyes is, I believe, absolutely without foundation. 


It seems probable also that ovérmuch stress has been placed on the influence of the modern commercial 
spirit to account for the alleged deterioration of workmanship. The force of the contention rests largely on an 
exaggerated estimate of the value of the work done before the attention of Europe and America was directed to 
Indian carpets, for if the work has not seriously declined there is no need to invoke the infiuence of the 
commercial spirit to explain it. No doubt the introduction of aniline dyes has had a bad effect. The best 
vegetable dyes, when used with the necessary skill, are delicate in tone and permanent in colour, while mineral 
dyes are apt to be both glaring and evanescent. At the same time, it should be remembered that many of the 
vegetable dyes are just as fleeting as aniline dyes, and that, as experience in the jails has shown, all are apt to 
fade unless applied with great skill. Moreover, the introduction of aniline dyes has largely increased the range 
of tints at the disposal of the dyer. But, however severely these dyes are condemned, the case of Multan would 
seem to show that the use of them is not wholly due to the artistic sense having been overborne by the desire of 
gain or by economic necessities. It is in Multan that mineral dyes are principally used in the province, and 
Multan is the city of all others whose industry has least been affected by European influence. The trade is, and 
always was, in the main a local or at any rate a provincial one. The inference would seem to be that the dyers 
of pre-exhibition days used vegetable dyes, not so much because of any pride in their work or love of it, as 
because they had no others, and that their use of mineral dyes to-day is as much due to a love of garish colours 
as to the desire to lower prices and increase their output. 


While protesting against an exaggerated estimate of the harm done by competition and trade, the writer 
does not overlook what have been the bad effects of the commercial influence. In Amritsar they have been very 
marked. The trade figures for the province (and the province in the matter of export trade means practically 
Amritsar) for the period from the year 1897 up to 1905 illustrate very strikingly both the offence and its 
punishment. The demand was found to be large, manufacturers rushed into the industry, competition became 
extraordinarily keen, and output, not workmanship, became the one aim of most, if not of all. The trade rose 
from over three lakhs in 1897-98 to over eight lakhs in 1899-1900. In the two succeeding years the trade 
increased ; it is impossible, however, accurately to compare the figures for those years with those of the years 
succeeding and preceding them, for the totals for the years 1900-1902 necessarily include, for want of detail in the 
reports, amounts excluded from the figures for other years. This rapid increase of output meant a great volume 
of bad workmanship expended on inferior materials. Such a condition of things could not last, and the “boom” 
(for such a purely commercial term is the only one fitly to describe it) came to an end in the year 1902. Since 
then the figures have steadily declined ; they stood for the year 1904-5, just over five lakhs. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the ‘‘slump” in the trade was partly due to the fact that bad workmanship had been found out, 
though the number of Mirzapur carpets sold in England to-day would seem to show that England, at any rate, 
loves bad workmanship. In any case, the desire for bad workmanship from Amritsar seems to have disappeared, 
the weaker factories have gone to the wall, and the demand, now principally in America, seems to be for sound 
work. The eager assertions of the Amritsar firms that they use only good materials and pure vegetable dyes 
may, at any rate, be taken as indicating the tastes of their customers. 


As far as the export trade then is concerned, the crisis seems to have passed, and it may be hoped that the 
industry is secure for some years at least. In fact, as has been shown, several of the firms are expanding by 
opening branch factories ; though this represents, to some extent, not so much a real expansion as the desire to 
find cheaper labour. In taste the work has probably improved during the past few years, and it is certainly not 
worse in this respect than when the weaving of carpets of Persian design was revived by the jails. The internal 
trade of the province has been almost stationary since the time when first it was separately recorded, and the 
evidence, which would suggest that the carpets made for a local market have seriously deteriorated, either in 
quality or taste, is probably, as far as the Punjab is concerned, of little weight. It must be admitted, however, 
that the introduction of aniline dyes has been an evil, though perhaps not an unmixed one. 


Meanwhile, if we frankly recognise the trade for what it is, there seems to be no ground for sentimental 
lamentation, still less for denunciation. The era of great productions has gone by, because the circumstances 
that made them possible have gone too. In the Punjab, as in Persia, that era was an era of patronage, and when 
it passed, the industry it had fostered dwindled to insignificant proportions. The jails have given it fresh vitality 
under a modern form, with the public instead of a patron to support it, and we should rather be thankful to have 
it in any guise, than complain that it has not been revived in a form which, from the nature of things, was 
impossible. Its future as an art industry rests mainly in the hands of the public. The Government of India was 
asked some years ago to intervene to prevent the use of aniline dyes, and the Government of the United States 
of America has interfered by prohibiting the import of jail-made carpets. In point of fact, it is not such 
intervention that is desirable. Any action by Government should be an extension of that already taken in this 
country, the foundation of schools of art, and the careful supervision of the industry in the jails. In this way it 
is possible to ensure that at least somewhere in the country good materials shall be woven into suitable designs. 
If, after all, the public will not have them, Government can do nothing beyond. 





Although Mr. Latimer’'s monograph was written'in 1905-6, and issued as an official publication, we under- 
stand his conclusions still hold good. It has therefore been thought desirable to re-publish the greater part of tt 
in this Journal, where it may serve as a valuable appendix to the series on Indian Carpets (Nos. 89-94 incl). 
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JAIPUR POTTERY. 


The blue and white pottery of Jaipur-has obtained such a large sale, showing its popularity as ornamental 
ware, that no excuse is needed for describing it in the Journal. The following description is condensed 
from the Handbook of the Jaipur Museum, which was published in 1895 :— 


“It was not until the opening of the School of Art in 1866 that pottery of any value was made in Jaipur ; 
but since that date a large quantity has been produced, which is practically the same as that for which 
Delhi has long been noted. The clay and felspar, which are the principal ingredients in its manufacture, are, 
however, obtained in the State; and the cobalt and copper, with which it is coloured, are also found near 
Bhagore, on the estate of the Raja of Khetri, a Jaipur noble.’ The process of manufacture is described in a 
Note by Pandit Bisvesvarnath, Chaubay, which follows this article. The characteristic blue colour is derived 
from Syepoorite or Jeypoorite, an oxide of cobalt, and the green from an oxide of copper which is associated 
with it in the same mines. Clay pottery is also made, and every article is hand-painted. The variety of forms 
and surface designs is endless and for the most part it is Oriental in character. 


Two examples are of special interest. The first is a set of vases which were reproduced from paintings on 
the great gate of the Palace at Amber, the old capital of the Jaipur State. The originals were painted on the 
walls more than two hundred years ago. The designs include fairies (Persian in origin), animals (such as 





elephants), trees and buildings. In the second, in some of the most attractive and popular ware, red, green, 


yellow and other colours are introduced with good effect; but, it must be admitted, as some specimens show, that 
unless this is done with care and good taste, the introduction is not favourable. 


Several good specimens of the ware are reproduced in the Museum Handbook, and a fine collection of all 
forms of the pottery can be seen in the Indian Section of the Imperial Institute at South Kensington. The latter 
exhibit includes several panels of blue and white tiles representing complete pictures, one of which is the facade 
of the Hawa Mahl, or Palace of the Winds, at Jaipur, thus showing how well suited the ware is to the 
ornamentation of walls or of smaller surfaces. There is no reason, indeed, as another panel also shows, why 
it should not be utilized for these purposes as much as were the tiles which were used for the decoration of 
mosques in Morocco or Granada. 


It has already been stated that the Jaipur ware is practically the same as that of Delhi; but it is, in some 
respects, an improvement upon it. It is fine white pottery with a thick semi-translucent glaze, and (as was 
pointed out some years ago, we think by Sir George Birdwood) it is really the same as that of the well-known 
Ushabti figures of Ancient Egypt. Careful comparison has been made between fractured specimens of both 
wares, with the result that the Jaipur product only showed a rather finer grained material, pointing to somewhat 
greater care in preparing it. 


The Jaipur School of Art Catalogue for 1905 contains five plates of illustrations of no fewer than eighty-seven 
separate specimens of pottery varying in price from a small menu-holder at four annas to a vase twenty inches 
high at five and a half rupees. Tiles, six inches square, cost from eight annas to a rupee. A fine Amber-shaped 
vase, twelve inches high, costs Rs.3-8as. An ordinary swrahz, or water-bottle, nine inches high, decorated with 
flowers, can be had for a rupee; and a pilgrim’s bottle, eight inches high, costs Re.1-2as. The multi-coloured 
examples are a little more expensive. 





NOTES ON JAIPUR POTTERY. 


Taken BY PANDIT BISVESVARNATH, CHAUBAY, B.A., 
FROM THE Heap PorTrer AT THE JAIPUR SCHOOL OF ART. 


The Jaipur School of Art was started in the year 1866. Since then pottery of special manufacture, known 
now as the Jaipur Pottery, has come into existence. The city potters used to make clay vessels for daily 
household requirements, as they do everywhere in India, but no attempt to produee anything of a higher class 
was ever made before 1866 in the city of Jaipur. 


There are, however, numerous evidences still extant in the architecture of Jaipur to show that the early 
rulers of Jaipur had a great liking for porcelain tiles. There are several portions of the palaces at Amber (the 
old capital) and in Jaipur (the new one) adorned with these beautiful pieces in various colours, which are in good 
preservation. They excite the admiration of art critics and record the taste for that kind of work in former days. 
They are really excellent examples of workmanship, showing beautiful harmony of colour and decorative design. 
A Delhi potter was the first to manufacture pottery at the School of Art. After him came a family of potters 
from Biana in the Bharatpur State, whose direct descendants still carry on the manufacture and the work of 
instruction at the institution. 


Vessels are made in a variety of shapes and are more or less of an ornamental character. A large number 


of tiles are also made. Of late they have been used with advantage in the decoration of cabinet work, as, for 
instance, table-tops, etc. . 


The materials employed in the manufacture are :— 
Stone (quartz locally obtained) ... er ie ... 10 seers! 
Kach (glass) es ia sk oa TE ... I} seer 
Sajjt (borax) fis ae er 
Katira (gum)... rae Sale sn cate 
Multani matt (Multan clay, or fuller’s earth) 


ye I 


1 A seer equals two pounds two ounces. 
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The above substances are aaa pulverized, and reduced to a fine-grained powder by means of a wire gauze 
sieve. The fine powder thus obtained is well mixed and placed in an earthen vessel. Sufficient water is poured 
over it to produce a soft paste-like composition, which is then worked and pressed into a mass, to ensure the 
perfect mixture of the materials. This composition is very similar to the kneaded flour prepared for making 
bread. Moulds are made of the shape of the article required and are very carefully filled with the composition. 
The hollow empty spaces of the moulds are then packed with dry ashes. The moulds are made of clay and are 
baked before use. The soft contents of the mould are emptied on to a slab and dried in the sun. When the 
object is perfectly dry the ashes are very gently brushed off. It is now placed on a potter’s wheel to secure a 
smooth outer surface. If the shape of the vessel necessitates the use of several parts separately moulded, these 
are joined together and cemented with the substance of which the vessel is made. Angularities and other 
roughnesses are afterwards filed off. The vessel is then treated with the following glazing solution :— 


Kach (glass) bis an } seer 
Stone ey / a or 


The above are reduced to a fine powdered sellin sal mixed with wheat-flour paste (/ehz). Water is added in 
sufficient quantity to change the composition into a thick liquid. The vessel is then painted or washed with it 
and is afterwards dried by exposure to the sun. The operation described above is preliminary glazing. 


The vessel is now ready for decoration or the drawing of ornamental designs on its surface with brush and 
paint. The artist sometimes sketches the designs in pencil and afterwards applies paint over them. The designs - 
are usually conventional and mythological. If the surface of the vessel not covered with designs should have a 
turquoise (fhzrozz) colour, it is painted with a preparation made of oxide of copper and gum. If it is desired 
to have the surface of the vessel, which is not covered with designs, plain white, this paint is dispensed with. 


When the decoration and painting of the vessel is complete, it is washed with a second and final glazing 
solution prepared in the following manner. A very fine powder is made of the following ingredients :— 


Suhaga (borax) ... ... § seefs 
Sindhur (vermilion) ond Res 
Kach (glass) ch ~ Oa 


It is then melted in a crucible and this melted liquid is Sheiwad to cool and solidify. The solid lump is then 
broken into fine grains and passed through a mill in order to reduce it to a fine powder. This powder is 
afterwards mixed with wheat-flour paste and a thick liquid solution is formed. After being washed with this 
solution, the vessels are regarded as having received the final glazing, and are now ready to be baked in a heated 
kiln. The baking is taken to be complete when the vessels acquire a kind of sheen or gloss. They are 
allowed to cool in the kiln for about three days, and are then removed, being ready for use. 


CLAY POTTERY. 


The material employed in the manufacture of clay pottery is safed matt: (white clay or kaolin), which is 
obtained from the Buchara Hills in the Jaipur territory. It is similar to that which is found in Delhi, used for 
making white vessels. adi mattz (or black earth) is also locally obtained and is used for making red terra-cotta 
vessels. 


The powdered clay is mixed with water and strained through a fine cloth. This preparation is then exposed 
in large vessels, and the water evaporates, leaving a fine deposit or paste. The vessels are made of this 
soft substance on the potter’s wheel or in moulds. 


The surface is ornamented with designs and glazed in the way described in connexion with stone pottery. 
The colours and materials used in painting and glazing are the same as those employed for stone pottery. 


The white clay’ is also largely used for making fire bricks, which are in great demand. 


The prices vary according to the size and design of the article. The clay pottery is less expensive than 
the stone. 


CoLouRING MATERIALS EMPLOYED IN THE DECORATION OF POTTERY. 


Blue.—Obtained from cobalt from Khetri (Jaipur State). 

Turquoise.—From copper locally obtained. 

Yellow.—From lead. The lead is melted and mixed with vamg (pewter) to reduce it. It is 
then mixed with sandstone from Karauli and gives the required yellow colour. 


Purple (Bazjnz).—This colour is obtained from Biana in the Bharatpur State from a stone 
called Saznd. 
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Pottery. School of Art, Jaipur. 


1. Surahi; height 10 inches; Re.1-4. 2. Lota; height 6 inches; Re.1. 3. Lota; height 6 inches; Re.1. 
4. Two-handled flask; height ro inches. 5. Vase. 6. Pilgrim bottle; height 12 inches; Re.1 - 4. 
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British Industries Fair at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, 
May 10th to 21st, 1915. 


By COLONEL T. H. HENDLEY, C.I.E. 


The British Industries Fair, which was held under the auspices of the Board of Trade, has, it is admitted, 
far exceeded the anticipations of that body and of the exhibitors. ‘So much is this the case that the universal 
opinion seems to be that not only should a Fair be held next year, as Mr. Runciman has promised, but that such 
exhibitions should be permanent features in our commercial system. It is stated that 50,000 invitations were 
issued to home and foreign buyers, and a very large proportion of these must have been accepted. Some 
objections have been raised at the exclusion of the general public, but there are several weighty reasons why 
admission to such fairs should be limited to buyers and to those who are specially concerned in promoting their 
interests. The exhibitors appeared to have been of one mind on this question. They came to do business on a 
large scale ; to show by their exhibits what they were capable of doing, and to discuss with buyers points of 
importance to both parties, in the certainty that a certain amount of privacy would be assured, and above all, that 
there would be neither overcrowding nor interruption. Even as it was, the presence one afternoon of some 
young people, who probably came with small retail shopkeepers, showed that general admission of the public 
would have been inconvenient. 


The Board of Trade are to be congratulated on the excellence of their arrangements, and especially that 
everything was ready at the opening, and that their competent. staff afforded throughout the fullest information 
and help in every difficulty. It was generally felt that the official scheme was most successful in showing that 
British manufacturers were able to turn out as good and original work in all the branches which were included in 
the programme as their old German and Austrian competitors, and at rates which were quite as reasonable as 
theirs, not only for the better classes of goods, but for those in which the prices were low. It has been stated 
that in some cases so many orders were received that it will take a year or more to execute them. All the agents 
of the firms whom we consulted were well satisfied. Perhaps the commercial traveller will not be as prominent 
as formerly, because the retail dealer will find it more to his interest to attend an annual Industries Fair than to 
rely upon the visitor, as he will be able to see a far greater selection of novelties than has hitherto been 
possible, and he will therefore be in a better position to make a more complete and a better choice for sale in his 
own neighbourhood. An advantage of the Exhibition was that the buyer’s attention was not diverted by foreign 
exhibits. He could at last see clearly what his own country could do. International exhibitions will still be 
useful, because they will promote healthy rivalry and goodwill, and will also afford the general public opportunities 
to judge the merits or otherwise of the productions of our own Empire. 


The following table shows the number of trades represented and, approximately, of exhibitors in each class :— 


1. Toysand Games ... ni ae 7. Clocks and Watches ee | 
2. Earthenware and China... 92 8. Jewellery Trades, including 
3. Glass oo oo w+ 57 buttons, studs, push buttons, 
4. Fancy Goods Ge sis: pins and needles Nea; 
5. Cutlery vee vee 51 9. Stationery (83) and Printing 
6. Silver, Electro-plate, etc. ... 123 (291) + 16 oe <a oe 


Total—About 1270 separate firms, including 16 publications. 


In addition to this, the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, at 73, Basinghall Street and 
32, Cheapside, London, which assists British manufacturers by furnishing full information on subjects of interest, 
issues a Journal, has a Special Register of those who wish confidential information, and has, amongst other steps 
taken towards capturing the trade of the enemy, formed a collection of 4,000 samples of the goods supplied by 
them to the foreign markets. This movement shows wonderful progress, and if it is continued on these lines 
and includes Overseas exhibits and full advantage is taken of it, much of the trade which has gone from this 
Empire will be recovered, to remain, it is to be hoped, permanently in our hands. It was the word permanent 
which seemed to cause doubt in the minds of some of those with whom we spoke. - Fear was expressed that at 
the end of the war the enemy would, with official assistance of their own Governments, be able to undersell us for 
a sufficiently long time to ruin the prospects of the British manufacturer. Some wanted Protection for a limited 
period only, some spoke of Fair Trade, but most thought that no alien manufactures should ever again be 
allowed in our markets. Although these views in the main seem forcible enough, it is of the utmost importance 
that manufacturers should learn from the enemy, whose success has not been wholly due to questionable methods, 
but in a great degree has been the result of careful study of, and adaptability to, the requirements of foreign 
purchasers, desiderata which have often been wanting in the case of many of our own commercial men. There 
must be more thoroughness, more consideration of local needs, more artistic skill in manufacture and greater 
attention to small things, as well as to suitable markets for cheap goods ; to say nothing of better education of our 
commercial agents, who must, moreover, be more polite and genial than has too often been the case. We cannot 
refrain here from giving a personal experience. We were introduced on the Agra railway platform to a young 
American, who travelled with us to Allahabad. He said he had been a fortnight in the country on the business 
of his father’s firm. We hoped he had seen something of the interesting places ex route. He replied that he 
had not done so, nor did he intend to go off the line at all. He had not wanted to come out, so had sent to his 
father’s correspondents to meet him at the railway stations. Such indifference could only have had bad results, 
These observations are especially true of Oriental, South American, and Colonial markets, which, however, on 
the present occasion, somewhat to our surprise, were unrepresented. The Exhibition, within the limits of the 
trades selected for the present year, illustrated only one side of the shield—that is, the ability of the British 
manufacturer to supply articles chosen by himself, the merits of which, apparently, he thinks must be accepted by 
the world. In a complete scheme the complement is necessary, which is, that there raust be for each of the 
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exhibiting trades a display of objects which are required and which are saleable in the different markets, so that 
the manufacturer is enabled to judge how far he can satisfy the demand. It is to the careful study of such 
requirements on the spot by commercial agents, aided by Consuls who have had a special technical education at 
home for the purpose, that German (and particularly Austrian) merchants have chiefly owed their success. We 
believe that Austrians who desire to serve in the Consular Department of the empire must know several languages 
and, in addition, must go through a long course of technical training. The British manufacturer, it is true, 
sometimes sends out an agent to look round, but from want of suitable education, ignorance of the languages of 
the country, and a certain amount of obstinacy, shewn by a determined opinion that his own methods are the 
right ones, and those of his clients are antiquated and therefore wrong, he fails to make a market. Moreover, it 
may be that his equally opinionated and unbending employer is unsuccessful because he will not conform, for 
example, to the measures, weights, modes of packing, descriptions in the vernacular, and other local conditions 
which experience has shewn the retailer are essential if satisfactory sales are to be assured. Much, of course, 
must be done for each manufacturer on the spot through his own representatives and correspondents, but still a 
great deal of help can be afforded by the collections in trade museums or exhibitions of the objects to which 
we have referred. 


Deferring for the moment further consideration of the above matters, a few remarks on the different branches 
of the Exhibition will not be out of place ; and first, we were struck by the extraordinary number of exhibitors in 
the Toys and Games departments. The war showed its influence by the special character of many articles, as, 
for example, model aeroplanes and guns; but, on the whole, most ingenuity was shown in the old lines. 
‘‘ Business as usual” seemed to be the prevailing idea, especially in the variety of unsanitary plush dolls and 
Teddy bears, and puzzles of all kinds. Most of the toys, however, were far too costly for Oriental trade. In this 
branch, as in others, the manufacturers do not seem yet to realize that the vast majority of purchasers in the 
East are poor, but that their numbers are so vast that great results can be obtained if their wants are properly 
catered for. The late General Tweedie, when Consul-General at Bagdad, drew attention to this subject, as we 
ourselves have repeatedly done in various works and Exhibition handbooks; and surely the success of penny 
novelties vended by street traders and at penny bazaars in England shows the truth of these observations ; 
though it is fair to state that one or two firms made the penny article a feature in their display. A good deal of 
ingenuity is shown in the East by local workmen, and toy making is particularly valuable as a home or peasant 
industry, but the field is so vast that it is worth cultivating by regular manufacturers. The Exhibition seemed to 
anticipate that, even in war time, money is available for meeting the needs of the children for whom the toys 
are made. 


Similar criticism occurs to us in connection with the Earthenware, China, and Glass Trades, which were 
shown in a large court. Admirable and beautiful as were most of the exhibits, few were such as are suitable for 
Eastern markets. For the Hindu, for caste reasons, the demand was formerly confined almost entirely to 
ornamental ware, but there was very little even of that class which showed thoughtful study or knowledge of the 


articles which were likely to meet his special wants. Nor, indeed, was provision made for the less strict 
Mohammadan. 


The Fancy Goods’ branch, as shown at the Royal Agricultural Hall, would have made but a limited appeal 
to the majority of Eastern purchasers, partly for the good reason that the prices were high, but chiefly because 
the local conditions were ignored. Intelligent study should, however, do much in that department. 


The Jewellery and Drapers’ Jewellery Trade has a wide field before it in almost all the countries referred 
to. It is one which has been carefully and thoroughly exploited (in particular by the Austrians, and in some 
countries by the Germans). It is, moreover, a branch in which special advance has been made by attention to 
local suggestions, by careful and artistic packing—as, for example, it has proved easy to sell even inferior buttons, 
studs, pins, hooks and eyes, etc., if they have been put up in small ornamental boxes which could be employed 
for other purposes when their contents had been used. Cheap, but strong, clocks and watches are wanted 
everywhere, but it did not strike us that there was much variety in the exhibits. The demand for silver articles 
from Europe in the East is not great amongst the lower classes, nor, indeed, is that for electro-plated goods ; but 
cheap aluminium, tin and enamel cups, tumblers, and similar objects have for some time past been largely sold to 
even strict Hindus, amongst whom brass ware has been less popular than formerly. Cheap lamps are also 
needed everywhere. 


It occurred to us that there was little in the Cutlery Department which showed much knowledge of the very 
vast requirements of the Eastern world under that head. 


The Stationery and Printing Trades, in which there were no fewer than about 390 entries, we confess, 
appealed most strongly to us. It was the finest exhibit of the kind we had ever seen, and it practically covered 
the wants of buyers from all parts of the world. There was little that was bad, notwithstanding there was much 
that was cheap; and although there was perhaps little that was decidedly Oriental, it was quite clear that many 
of the exhibitors could, with their existing machinery, have fully met the special requirements of foreign and 
especially of Eastern purchasers. We are not unmindful of the demand in India for cheap pictures. So reason- 
able is the cost of really artistic productions of this kind that it is now easy for good firms to compete successfully 
with the Austrian and German printers who used formerly to flood the Eastern bazaars with oleographs and 
chromo-lithographs, or with post cards, or artistic labels for piece-goods, etc. The taste for such things is 
increasing, and the demand will be greater, as we shall not be surprised if the rough wood-cuts and bazaar 
pictures, except those of a religious or mythological character, are completely driven out of the market. Indeed; 
even in these very restricted sections, the indigenous artist has become very much Europeanized, and his gods 
and heroes are displayed by Bengali artists seated in railway carriages, or on bicycles, or even on aeroplanes—the 
modern versions of celestial cars Some of the more expensive colour work in the Exhibition was very remark- 
able ; as, for example, the three and four-colour processes, though chromo-lithography and collotypes of different 
kinds, especially the former, are unsurpassed in the fidelity, accuracy and beauty with which they are capable of 
reproducing Oriental paintings, objects of art, etc. 
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We will conclude with a few remarks on our personal experiences :— 


As far back as 1879, our attention was drawn to the way in which foreigners were making great strides in 
acquiring Indian trade. In order to start at short notice on a marching tour in the Himalayas, we were compelled 
to resort to the bazaar for much of our equipment. Somewhere near the source of the Ganges river we noticed 
that our matches were made in Norway, our camp cutlery in Germany, our kerosene lamps in Austria, and, in 
short, that nearly every article we possessed was non-British. To our surprise, we soon discovered that the 
small village bazaars were supplied from the same sources. The results of a more formal enquiry in the capital 
of a great State, a little later, yielded similar results ; and this led us to an investigation of this (from our point 
of view) somewhat unsatisfactory and humiliating phenomenon. 


The enquiries were chiefly made by an English-speaking Brahman gentleman, under our instructions. He 
found out that for quality British goods were preferred in all the shops, and that in almost every branch foreign 
articles were purchased because they were cheaper, and were sometimes more showy and attractive; but that the 
local dealers had to rely in the main on the supplies in the great centres, such as Calcutta, Bombay, or Delhi, 
which set the fashion and commanded the markets. The most prominent shopkeeper in one city frankly stated 
that costly and valuable things were rarely sold, or, in his own words: ‘ Aazses or nobles are dead.” Another 
reason our informants gave for the prevalence of Austrian, German, Dutch and Belgian goods at the great 
centres was the fact that the needs of the country were most carefully studied by representatives, not only of 
foreign trade, but of their respective Governments. He had himself met such officials of the Belgian and German 
Governments who had spent several months in Calcutta and Bombay in compiling trade statistics and in studying 
the wants of the people. We had also been aware of others in the capital who had come silently and had spent 
much time in the bazaars, to be followed, a few months later, by the appearance in the shops of articles which 
everyone very soon seemed to be compelled to buy, either in order to be in the fashion, or because a want had 
been met. We knew of one such case, in which a highly-esteemed cloth, with archaic local patterns, was studied. 
It was distinguished for a beautiful rosy ground, which was said to be caused by washing the fabric in one of the 
small streams of the country. The agent came and took away bottles of the water, which was analyzed, and 
many of the wooden pattern blocks, and in due course the dealers were selling Sanganzr chintzes at far less than 
the local rates. At first the success was partial, because the patterns were rather too perfect. Inaccuracy in 
these was soon corrected by blurring the designs a little, and the next season the local industry was almost 
irretrievably doomed. The following are a few of the successful introductions :—Cheap but ornamental tin 
dishes of all sizes, for holding betel and small articles for presentation to guests. There was no trade-mark, but 
they were not British. They had taken the place of costly silver ware, and no one could do without them. 
Highly coloured enamelled bowls from Austria were used instead of brittle glass and porcelain vessels, and of 
copper and brass ware. 


The progress of education was tending to eradicate all ideas of impurity associated with pottery. As an 
illustration of cheap goods ousting better ones, our Brahman mentioned that Dutch and Belgian candles had a 
larger sale than those from London, the respective retail rates being at the time 33, 53 and 7} annas per packet. 


The following is an abridgement of his notes of the country of origin of a number of articles :— 


ENGLAND.—Saddle girths, brass screws, candles, umbrellas, socks, red thread, locks, pen-nibs, shot, eye 
protectors, measuring tapes, boxwood rules, soaps. 

GreRMANyY.—Snuff boxes, men’s half-hose, belt cloths from Solingen, timepieces, braids, wicks, gold thread, 
shirts, metal spoons. : 

France.—Imitation pearls, pen-cases, ink. 

Iraty.—Soaps. 

Ho.ianpD and Betcium.—Candles. 

Norway.—Matches. 

America.—Kerosene oil and oil cloth. 


Austri1a.—Enamelled tin ware, infants’ feeding-bottles, lamps, india-rubber combs, slates and slate pencils, 
German silver cups. With reference to lamps, there is an interesting case. An Austrian firm 
introduced the most useful and ornamental lamps of all qualities, which would burn under a 
punkah, and soon held a monopoly. The ownership of this business was transferred to a 
German, by purchase or death, and the trade went to Berlin instead of to Vienna. 

Cuina.— Brass leaves or plates. 

Jarpan.—Note books. Japan’s trade in India has greatly extended since our investigations were made. 


Inp1a.—Umbrellas, metal buttons, vermilion, threads, brass and zinc vessels, saddles, lamps, mirrors, brass 
cups, caps. (Some of these are doubtful). 


In another great shop, half the goods were roughly of foreign origin, solely because cheaper articles brought 
more rapid sale and a greater profit. English umbrellas from 11 annas to Rs.3 sold well. 


At a third dealer's we were surprised to find a large demand by the tailors for machine-made Austrian reel 
threads of many kinds. German scented soap had almost cut out the native article; though an Indian firm, 
which used Indian perfumes, had recently had some success. Metal and bone buttons, of different colours, from 
Austria and Germany, and split key-rings from Austria were popular, and Belgian playing-cards were sold. 
Cheap mirrors, some of which were mounted in showy gilt frames, came from Germany and from London. Some 
Austrian locks were met with, but it was admitted that these soon got out of order. Cheap European and even 
cheap English locks, it was found, could soon be forced or picked. Pencils were chiefly German. Warm 
undershirts of different kinds, from Austria, were sold in large numbers. Cheap German razors were popular, 
also table knives; but Rodgers, of Sheffield, still held the palm for cutlery generally. 


The people, on the whole, wanted cheap and showy goods. Expensive articles lasted too long. This, of 
course, applied chiefly to articles of dress. One reason why aniline dyes are popular is because they are cheap, 
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and the garments can be frequently re-coloured at small charge. English colouring is usually too dull to meet 
the popular taste. British textiles were still very much in demand, though some of the articles had no trade-marks 
and were possibly Continental in origin. The dealer frankly called Manchester products ‘‘Sanganir chintzes,” 
confirming what has already been stated regarding that industry. Even in Sanganir the local patterns were 
printed on Manchester mill-made Indian stuff. Switzerland, France, Holland and Austria furnished many 
woollen goods. Indian mills shared in the cotton piece-goods trade. Indian local weavers also used Chinese or 
English thread, or Indian mill-made threads intermixed with them. Even the peasant prefers the cloths made in 
this way, because of their smooth appearance and cheapness, to the more durable Aezz or Indian fabric. 


English and foreign carpenters’ tools are everywhere replacing the home-made articles. Indians prefer nails 
to screws, because they say thieves can easily remove the latter. Moreover, as the Indian screw turns in the 
opposite direction to the Western one, there is—or was—for the village carpenter a certain awkwardness in using 
it. English manufactures in this department are the best. English inks are also the best; but French and 
Indian products are largely used. American oil cloth is much valued, and German chromo-lithographs have a 
large sale. Shoemakers’ thread came from Austria; and Frerich envelopes, letter-paper and ink-pots were in 
demand because they were cheap. Sweden supplied blued tin-tacks ; and Solingen, saw blades. German aniline 
dyes were universally used ; also from Germany such drugs as santonin and even quinine, essences, scents and 
fragrant waters (chiefly French), though it was said, ‘‘ Natives prefer Indian smells.” 

Cocoa-nut oil has been superseded by American kerosene oil, hence the need of German, and especially of 
Austrian, small lamps in which to burn it. English and French varnishes have taken the place of the indigenous 
rogan or polish, notwithstanding the effect only lasts five years; but what does that matter? No man will 
pay a country artist Rs.50 for a picture when he can get a good oleograph or chromo-lithograph of German 
manufacture for Rs.1 - 12. 

A company formed on the European model did a good business in miscellaneous articles, such as velvets and 
crape from Switzerland ; in silk stuffs from France, which also sent the cheaper kinds of velvet; and in woollen 
broadcloth from Germany. Alas! the fine old scarlet cloth, England’s pride in Elizabethan times, was banished 
for a Spanish product, chiefly because it was costly, and the Spaniards left the selvages on. These ends of the 
cloth, on this account, always brought a good price, and it was amusing to see a splendid-looking Brahman 
passing by with the end marked “Superfine” or ‘‘ Extra good quality” turned up across his chest or back. 
England still maintained its position for longcloths, nainsooks, ete. English carbolic soap cut out the German 
article. Unbreakable Austrian tumblers were sold, and also showy porcelain vases from the same country. It 
was curious that fine castor oil, an Indian product, came from the London market.. Some small cups and trays 
were supplied by Holland. There were two weekly markets for small articles in the place ; in which, for example; 
the women sold the thread they spun, a home industry which was almost dying out, and where they. bought many 
household requisites. There are numerous necessary small objects, which are suitable for foreign trade, which 
might be made for such markets. Axzézs, or wool or goat’s hair pads or centres for a woman’s hair tail, at.1 or 2 
annas, or a comb at the same price, would hardly attract a foreign manufacturer ; but these items show how poor 
the people really are. Switzerland also supplied muslins and, with Germany, satins. 


The cheap jewellery of England was ousting Indian articles, though later on Germany was competing. 
Here reference may be made to the extensive sale, some years ago, of silver jewellery set with gems—a 
manufacture which was started as a State industry under a Hungarian, and in which many hundreds of 
boys and men were engaged, the products being sold in Europe as well as India. Unfortunately, as some may 
regard it, the State workshops were closed, and the industry was left to private enterprize with indifferent results. 
A. Parsi dezler in the city had a large shop in which three-fourths of the contents were foreign, the rest English. 
His dealings reflected the Bombay market. His leather goods came from Russia; wines and spirits and stationery 
from France, and also prints; food stores and stationery from Britain ; wines from Spain; tinned fish from Portugal; 
stationery from Germany and Italy, and soap from Italy. He said the cheaper the article the more it attracts. 


As regards paper, many people still preferred that of country manufacture for permanent needs, because they 
lasted longer than any foreign products. This was equally true of inks and paints. We sincerely sympathize, as 
many letters written thirty years ago with modern inks, and some book illustrations coloured with modern 
pigments, are fast losing colour; though old Indian manuscripts of three hundred years ago show no decay of 
paper, or of ink, or of the colours applied to it. 

Lastly, we must remember that the standard of Indian life is rising, as in other countries, now the country 
is thrown open to the commerce of the world, and anarchy and war have so long ceased to prevail. Forty, even 
thirty years ago, few agriculturists carried an umbrella, or smoked a cigarette, or used a kerosene oil lamp, or 
travelled in a train. For many years everyone has looked upon these things as common necessities of life. 
Trade must therefore increase in proportion, and the bulk of it will fall to those who study to meet the wants 
of the purchaser. 

We quote the following extract from the Overland Mail of March 2nd, 1894 :—‘‘ Writing on the subject of 
the keen competition between British and Russian textile manufacturers in Persia, the St. Petersburg Vzedomostz 
relates the following incident. Some little time ago the British Embassy at Teheran was undergoing a general 
renovation, and it was decided to have the walls and furniture of the chief apartments draped and covered with 
chintz. ‘The Secretary to the Embassy, who had the control of this decorative refurnishing, and who was, more- 
over, something of a connoisseur in such matters, failed to discover the English material required in any of the 
bazaars or stores of the Persian capital, and was finally compelled to purchase Russian chintz from a Moscow 
agency. On the strength of this signal conquest of Russian textile manufacture over the British product, the 
Moscovite gave a grand banquet to his mercantile compatriots in the city of the Shah, and invited thereto the 
Secretary to the British E mbassy. The report does not say whether the latter invitation was accepted.” 

Is not this possible now? Is it not true of many other articles? Are our manufacturers determined that it 


shall not be true of the future? They certainly should not be content. with being totally unrepresented as in 
the case quoted. 
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“Sva,” by Str Georce C. M. Brirowoop, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., M.D., etc. Edited by F. H. Brown. London: 
Philip Lee Warner, Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press; Bombay; etc. 12/6 net. 


Sir George Birdwood has materially added to his life-long and valuable services to India by republishing, 
under the able editorship of Mr. F. H. Brown, the well-known publicist on Indian affairs, a collection of some 
of his casual writings under the designation ‘Sva,” implying thereby that they are literally—as the word 
means—part and parcel of himself. 


The Journal of Indian Art and [ndustry, which owes much to the author’s friendly support during the 
thirty-one years of its existence, has particular pleasure in congratulating him upon his present achievement, and 
especially upon the eloquent and illuminating preface to his book, which begins with a learned and characteristic 
explanation of the meaning of the word ‘‘Sva” and ends with a similar one on the Svastika, or Hindu symbol of 
blessing and blessedness, which it is hoped will be as auspicious for him to the end as he trusts his book will be 
for his publisher. 


Some of his articles deal with subjects that are not directly perhaps germane to the art section of the Journal, 
though, indeed, he has rarely found it possible to avoid the subject; but others, as, for example, those on the 
South-West Monsoon and the Mahratta Plough, are most suggestive in an agricultural country from the industrial 
side. On the whole, however, the long monograph on Oriental Carpets appeals most to us. We read it with 
pleasure for the first time shortly after we had been privileged to have a private view in Vienna of the best of the 
fabrics which were shown at the famous Carpet Exhibition which was held in that capital, and we reperuse it with 
as keen an interest and satisfaction as we felt more than twenty years ago. No such history of the subject has 
been written. Something perhaps may be added, but little can be taken away ; though in the long list of design- 
ations the meanings attached to some of them may not always and everywhere be the same in different parts of 
the East. In that and in other articles in the book we have a far deeper insight inte the significance and 
interpretation of symbols and talismans than is found in ordinary works. 


The author, in his notes on the worship of flowers in connection with carpets, draws a pleasant picture of the 
adoration of the modern Parsis for single specimens. We know the Japanese have the same regard and love for 
one beautiful flower in preference to numbers. The practice is widespread. We have seen it in Kashmir and at 
Baalbek, where, in the cool of the evening, thoughtful citizens go to the groves at the springs of the Leontes for 
the same purpose; but, further than this, we have often seen our Indian friends, when seated beside the wonderful 
Indo-Persian carpets of North India which were spread before them at Durbars, whiling away many otherwise 
profitless hours in studying and enjoying every one of the beautiful floral gems which characterize those charming 
fabrics, which, in our own eyes, could not be excelled even by the products of Masulipatam and Bangalore, to 
which Sir George Birdwood gives the palm. The lover of Nature can pursue his subject through other 
fascinating papers on the Aryan Flora and Fauna, and on the Christmas Tree. 


We are glad to see that Sir George Birdwood (contrary to some who seem to think the arts, and especially 
architecture, in India spring alone from Aryan sources) appears to accept the wider, and as we think the more 
rational view, that, if perhaps they had their origin with civilisation in Egypt, they were markedly influenced by 
all the great nations of antiquity reacting upon and learning from each other in turn. We are heartily in accord 
with the learned Genoa professor—Alessandro della Seta—who, in his Study im the Evolution of Sculpture, 
Painting and Architecture, which has just been translated by Marion C. Harrison, asks why Brahmanic Animism 
had turned aside from art; why Buddhism at first was in no better position, and why later it possessed a figured 
art. The reason he gives for the last development is, that it was the influence of a different religion and another 
art, viz., Buddhist Art. This applies to every branch of art, so that whatever may have been the forms or plans 
of buildings and the beginnings of sculpture or decorative art, for example, under the Aryans, the beauty and 
charms of them came from the outside and principally, as we now see them, from Grecian and later sources 
external to India. 


It is impossible in a short notice to dwell at length on the many subjects treated in “Sva,” and on the 
thoughts which arise from them; but our readers would be well advised to purchase the work and study it for 
themselves. 


As Mr. Brown, in the last paragraph of his admirable introduction, remarks: ‘‘With some ‘of his {the author's | 
conclusions many of us may be unable to concur ; but all his readers, and particularly his Indian fellow-subjects, 
will keenly appreciate the spirit of earnest and affectionate regard for India’s welfare by which they are inspired.” 
We should like to add that, at the present moment, his paper on the Rajputs should attract all who value loyalty 
and honour as opposed to “ Kultur.” 





‘Tue Book or TALisMANS, AMULETS AND ZODIACAL GeEms,’ 
Price 7/6. William Rider & Sons. 1914. 


by Wititram Tuomas and Kate Pavirr. 


Although in their preface the authors seem to attach more value to the subject than is generally felt at the 
present day by scientists and educated persons, it must be admitted that they have produced an interesting 
synopsis of what has been looked upon in the past as a study of vast importance, which has had an immense 
effect on the thoughts of mankind, and not a little influence on art, and more particularly on its decorative side. 
From the nature of the investigation it must, of necessity, be for the most part a summary of the works of others, 
as it admits of very little originality. Talismans, amulets and gems, as protectors against disease and spiritual 
foes, have been firmly believed in by men and women of all classes from the earliest times, and even now we 
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cannot easily refuse to ignore the influence which they are supposed to exert when we find that Bishops still use 
sapphires and amethysts in their rings and croziers, and mascots of all kinds are worn or carried (though, it is 
true, semi-sceptically) by the most fashionable as well as the poorest among us. Although the ecclesiastic does 
not perhaps agree with Pope Innocent II., who decreed the use of the sapphire because it is a ‘seal of secrets,’ 
or with the belief that the amethyst represses evil thoughts and exerts a pious calm, and is therefore suitable for 
an episcopal ring or a rosary, he is sufficiently human to conform to the tradition. 


Considerable space is devoted in the book to the Orient, and especially to India, which, moreover, as the 
country in which Buddhism originated, may also be regarded as the source of much of the symbolism, and many 
of the beliefs regarding it, of the Chinese and Japanese. The strict views of Mohammedans against the use of 
images and the like have, in India, led to the almost universal use of talismans, including calligraphic pictures and 
the potency of written texts from the Koran and the superstitions connected with them. We find, however, that 
no reference is made to such works as the Kanun-t-cslam of Jafir Sharif of Madras, written in 1832, or to that of 
Mrs. Mir Hassan Ali on The Musalmans of India, which was published in the same year, both of which contain 
much information of value regarding charms, amulets, and the like. 


The importance of the subject in India is shown even now by the fact that Mohammedan fakirs and Hindu 
devotees, as well as many priests, and to some extent silver and goldsmiths and jewellers, obtain a living 
by their assiduity in writing charms to be worn in more or less highly decorated metal cases round the -necks or 
arms of the people of all ages. Many illustrations of this widely prevalent custom will be found in Nos. 95 to 107 
of the Journal of Indian Art of 1906-8. 


The authors of the book we are noticing show how universal was the practice, and how general the belief 
which led to it, from the earliest times amongst the ancient nations down to the Christians, and especially in 
medizval Europe, which inherited all the beliefs and symbols of the past, though they were often modified to 
suit changed conditions and ideas. Astrology became more potent, perhaps, at that period, and its great influence 
is shown by the fact that more than half the present work is devoted to the gems of the Zodiac and to the 
peculiar virtues of the precious stones which are associated with it. 


The subject of the influence of precious stones has fascinated many writers. The most famous of these in 
India was perhaps the late Raja Sir Saurindro Mohan Tagore, who, in his Manz-madla, a treatise on gems, gives 
in four languages a most exhaustive account of gems and their influence from the Eastern as well as the Western 
standpoints. We have not only the ideas of Sanskrit astrologers, but those of Arabic and Persian writers, and 
of modern Hindustani jewellers; besides notes on the occult virtues of stones, and even, to go a step further, 
light which was said to have been conveyed from the spirit of Emmanuel Swedenborg, through a clairvoyante, tq 
M. Cahagnet, a famous French magnetist. The Raja defends the popular belief in these words: ‘It is simply 
an error on the part of European writers on Jewellery to assert that the use of stones externally or internally has 
no practical value.” What can be said against it when we read, for example, that the topaz may procure a barren 
woman a child, and ensure fame, happiness and length of days; or that the emerald will fly in pieces if its 
wearer's chastity is betrayed. Arguments such as these go a long way in the East. The belief in the potency 
of amulets goes a little further in the case of the Dakoits, or highway robbers of Burma, who introduce them 
into the flesh in rows under the skin, and are said to lose all their spirit if their jailers remove them on the 
ground that they may serve as bribes. 


Space will not allow criticism of the book in detail; but, as to the Svastika, which is usually regarded 
as representing the motion of the heavenly bodies, is it not admitted that if the arms turn to the left the 
powers of evil are involved? In that form the influence is certainly regarded as sinister in India, and Sir George 
Birdwood, in his recently published book, Sva, has put the right-handed form of this ancient symbol on the 
cover, because it has been associated with himself ‘through all the happiest years of my life.” He states that 
the left-handed variety is a mark of the female sex. We feel sure that the veteran authority on symbolism, .to 
whom we have referred, would as little like spoiling his happy fortune by the use of a talisman which, as feminine, 
was not proper to him, as he would object to a horseshoe being nailed up the wrong way on his front door, thus 
letting his good luck run out at the bottom. 


In conclusion, we would congratulate the authors on producing a work which, though it is for the most part 
a valuable compilation and not by any means exhaustive, is still an excellent and convenient résumé of the 
subject, and which, moreover, possesses the great merit of being beautifully illustrated by Mr. W. Pavitt. 





NOTES. 


Colonel Hendley writes as follows :—‘“ With reference to the alleged statement of Mandelsoe, on page 15 (footnote) of 
No. 130 of the Journal, | am indebted to Mr. Vincent Smith for the information conveyed in a paper read by him before the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to the effect that Mandelsoe was never at Bijapur, and that he therefore did not see the monster gun at 
that place. Mr. Vincent Smith proves conclusively that very little of value exists in the work attributed to that traveller.” 


Journal No. 130, page 11, line 14: “Saitron in Rajputana.”—Mr. Stanley Clarke kindly states that Lord Egerton and 
others were led astray by Colonel H. H. Cole, R E., who not only abbreviated or truncated and misspelt the name, but placed 
it, perhaps excusably, in Rajputana. The correct description should be: ** Arms on the carvings of one of the oldest Jain 
temples on the Satrunjaya Hill, near Palitana, Kathiawar Province : period circa 11th century.” 
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THE “HAMIR-HATH,” OR THE OBSTINACY OF 
HAMIR, THE CHAUHAN PRINCE OF RANTHAMBHOR, 


By HIRANANDA SHASTRI, M.A., M.O.L. 


The paintings which form the subject of this note were examined by me in 1910-11, when | was listing the 
archeological remains in the Kangra District of the Panjab. They belong to the Durbar of Mandi, a small 
principality in that province lying between 31° 23’ and 32° 4’ North and 76° 40’ and 77° 22’ East in the upper 
reaches of the Bias, and placed under the political control of the Commissioner, Jullundhur Division. I had 
them photographed for the Archeological Survey Office, Lahore, through the courtesy of A. L. Gordon Walker, 
Esq., I.C.S. (the then Superintendent), and Sardar Amar Singh, the Wazir of the State. Along with a few more 
paintings of considerable artistic beauty, representing historical as well as religious or mythical subjects, they are 
preserved in the storehouse of ‘“ Chittar-Kote” in the capital town of Mandi. My friend, Sardar Amar Singh, 
tells me that they were prepared by Sajnu,' a well-known painter of Kangra, and presented to Raja Ishri Sen of{! 
Mandi (d. a.p. 1826) on the 16th day of Magha (January-February) during the year 1867 of the Sammvat or 
Vikrama era (=a.p. 1810). 


They are evidently the work of the Kangra School which flourished in the 18th century at the courts of the 
Hindu princes of the Panjab hills, and afterwards under the Sikh rule,? at Nagarkot, which has been the chief|* 
town of the Bias valley from a very remote antiquity. The town was renowned for its fort and the shrine of the 
Hindu goddess Durga, the sack of which gave enormous wealth to Mahmid of Ghazni, the well-known invader 
of India. Many pictures have come out of the town itself, which, because of its being the capital of the principal 
ruling family of the district, must. have been the residence of some master artists from whom the painters of other 
districts took initiation. So, geographically, | should take the term rather in a wider sense, so as to comprise not 
only the adjoining districts but some of the more distant States in the Himalayan range, such as Tehri, Garhwal 
also, for the portraits drawn by the artists of those places decidedly display the same technique as that which 
characterises the works of the painters of Kangra proper. Last June (1915), when I was on tour in Garhwal, | 
examined a considerable collection of pictures at Srinagar which is in the possession of Balakram Sah, the grand- 
son of Maula Ram, the master painter, to whose brush the majority of these are attributed. They evidently 
belong to the Kangra school. 


That this school was prolific is evidenced by several collections of which I know. One of these is in the 
possession of R. Raghunath Singh of Guler (Haripur, district Kangra). Besides the representation of differ 2nt 
subjects, it contains some well-drawn family portraits of the Raja, which I had photographed for the 
Archeological Survey of India in 1912. The other collection is now deposited in the Bhiri Singh Museum of 
Chamba, which has been catalogued by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. The Mandi State collection is noticed in these pages. 
The Central Museum, Lahore, collection has been noticed by Mr. V. Smith in his A/zstory of Fine Arts in [nda 
and Ceylon, pp. 325-7. Besides these, 1 know of a collection with the Raja of Nirpur, and also one with a 
relation of the Raja of Lambagraon, in the Kangra district. Of the former | had an opportunity of seeing some 
pictures this year. 


I am told that the painter spent two years upon the pictures here illustrated, in portraying which, | think, 
his brush has been throughout successful, particularly in preserving the identity or oneness of the subject in 
every detail. 


These paintings are twenty-one in number. One of these, however,—namely, the first—is benedictory, as it 
represents Ganega, a Hindu deity, seated with Riddhi and Siddhi at his sides.* The remaining twenty illustrate|* 


1] purchased a collection of some two hundred drawings, sketches and pictures from one of his descendants (Sajnu, his 
great-grandson) at Kangra in 1910, which were presented by the Archzological Survey Department to the Central. Museum, 
Lahore. (Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 
gist March, 1911, page 26, Appendix G.). . 


* This has been recognised to be a distinct school of painters and designated, conventionally, after Kangra. The brilliancy 
of colour, the minuteness of decorative detail and the delicacy of line which characterise the best products of this school are 
undoubtedly the result of patient labour and untiring devotion. 

8 This has not been reproduced here. 
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an episode which appears to have been once a favourite theme of the Hindi poets and perhaps of the Sanskrit 
poets also. I know of four different authors who have narrated it in Hindi poetry, and of one who has written it 
in Sanskrit verse, all of which will be noticed below. It was also popular with the painters of the Kangra 
school, for at least two more sets of paintings illustrating it are known to exist—one in Chamba and the other in 
Patiala, both States in the Panjab. The former was purchased for the Bhiri Singh Museum, Chamba, only 
last year, when it was brought to my notice by Capt. Sri Kanth, the Honorary Curator of that institution. It is 
incomplete, only nine paintings connected with the subject having yet been secured, but I am told negotiations 
are going on for the purchase of the remaining pictures. The latter is known to me through the work of 
Chandrasekhara, which has been noticed below, and also through my friends who have seen it in Patiala. 


In brief, the story runs as follows :— 


Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji wept out hunting, together with his seraglio, and encamped in a jungle. A 
kanat (or canvas wall) was pitched round an extensive enclosure to form a farda to enable the members 
of the harem to hunt the game freely. While the zanana party and the king were busy in this pursuit, one 
of the queens, in pursuing a deer that had jumped over the anat, happened to gallop across the 
enclosure. There she saw a Mongol soldier guarding the royal camp. Attracted by his graceful 
appearance and manly behaviour, she became enamoured. While they were engaged in amorous 
dalliance, a lion came out of a thicket close by and began to roar. The queen’ was seized with terror, 
but was consoled by her paramour, who, without losing his presence of mind or showing any fear of the 
imminent danger, took his bow and transfixed the beast with a well-aimed dart. As he made no boast 
of this heroic deed and took it to be an ordinary occurrence, the enraptured lady was the more bewitched 
with her lover on account of his almost stoic indifference, and went back to her camp. Later on, it 
happened that Ala-ud-din and this same queen were together, when a rat of unusual size appeared in 
their room, causing much disturbance. The Sultan had to take his bow and shoot the intruder. He felt 
very proud and jubilant over his success and bvasted of his skill in archery at a dardar. This caused 
the lady, who had witnessed both the scenes, to smile sarcastically. The Sultan was enraged at this 
insolent behaviour, and ordered her to speak the truth and tell him the cause of her sarcastic smiles. The 
poor lady, fully aware of what this meant, promised to do so next day. In the meantime she managed to 
send a letter through her eunuch to her lover, asking him to leave immediately for some secure place, 
and related the whole story when summoned to the royal presence on the following day. The unfortunate 
Mongol, to save his life, was forced to go to several princes, but was unable to find shelter anywhere. At 
last he went to Hamir, the heroic Chauhan ruler of Ranthambhor (Sanskrit, Ranxastambhapura, i.e. ‘the 
place of the pillar of war”), a famous fort in Rajputana,’ and begged for protection. True to his blood,[? 
the prince gave him shelter and promised to protect him at any cost. The ministers and others tried to 
dissuade the king, and pointed out to him the consequences of his thus acting against the interests of the 
invincible Sultan. They also told him that the man might be a spy. But all this was not heeded. Hamir was 
immovable. The Mongol nobleman also requested him to reconsider the matter, for if Hamir was afraid 
of harbouring an enemy of the Sultan, he himself could seek his fortune elsewhere. At this the haughty 
*—he had promised to protect him and he would, come[? 
what might. Thus assured, the Mongol began to pass time happily at Ranthambhor. But Ala-ud-din heard 
of it and at once sent one of his nobles, called Molhana, to Hamir with a message of command that the 
Raja should give his daughter in marriage to the Sultan and surrender the offending Mongol (whom the 
story-tellers name Mahima Shah or Mahima Mongol; but whose real name, according to Ferishta, was 
Muhammad Shah), if he wished to escape the wrath of the Sultan. Hamir became infuriated at this insulting 


Chauhan replied, ‘“‘ Hamir utters his word only once” 


message and turned out the messenger, saying that the sun would sooner rise in the west and Sumeru 
(the highest peak of Heaven) be levelled with the earth, than he would break his plighted faith to the 
refugee or give his daughter to an infidel. On the contrary, he told Molhana to go to the Sultan and ask 
him to send his queen to her lover, who was put to so much trouble for her sake. On receiving this 


1 It now lies in the Sawai Madhopur /z@maz in the south-east corner of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated in 26° 2’ N. 
and 76° 28’ E., on a rocky plateau, 1,578 feet above the sea-level, and surrounded by a massive wall. (For a description and 
illustrations of this fort see No. 130 of the ‘Fournal, page 13 and plates 9, 10, 11, and 13.) 


2 This reply has become proverbial and is couched in the following stanza, which is very often quoted for giving assurance: 
Simhasavan supurshabachan kadali phaletkbar 
Tiriya tel Hamir hath chadhe na diji bar. 
‘It is but once that a lion is born ; it is but once that a good man utters his word, and a plantain brings forth fruits, 
It is but once that a maiden is anointed with oil [a nuptial ceremony performed at the marriage of a maiden], so it 
is that Hamir takes a vow but once and never breaks it.” 
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counter-message the Sultan at once issued orders to attack and punish the insolent Raja. Every preparation 
was immediately made and the stronghold of the Chauhans was surrounded in no time. Ala-ud-din himself 
went and pitched his tent outside Ranthambhor. Hamir, in the height of pride, took this lightheartedly, 
ordering his men to prepare to give battle to the invader. While preparations were going on, Hamir, in 
order to show that he cared nothing for the imminent danger which beset him, asked one of his principal 
courtesans to give a dance. The dancing-girl, at every turn of the dance, took care to keep her back 
towards the Sultan, who, together with his people, was witnessing the scene from his camp pitched 
outside the fort. Feeling insulted at this act, the Sultan ordered his principal archer to exhibit his skill in 
archery and knock the girl down. The archer did what was wanted of him and caused great consternation 
among the people of Hamir, who also began to feel sorry for his folly. But Mahima (ze. Muhammad Shah), 
the Mongol nobleman, heard of it and asked Hamir to allow him to avenge it. Receiving permission from 
his benefactor, he loosed his arrow and struck Ala-ud-din’s crown so that it fell to the ground, to the utter 
surprise and dismay of the Moslem camp. He would have killed the Sultan outright, but he was ordered 
by Hamir not to do so, as he desired him for his own sword. Besides, he had eaten salt of Ala-ud-din, and 
was not unfaithful to it. This feat of the Mongol so intimidated the Sultan that he left the place and went 
back under the pretence that the omen of the fall of the crown was bad, and he should come again at some 
auspicious time. Hamir, on hearing of this precipitate retreat, was delighted. But Ranamalla, one of the 
Sardars of Hamir, on account of his having been once disgraced, bore hatred and ill-will towards his king 
and could not bear this good fortune; so, with a view to seeing Hamir humiliated, he went over to 
Ala-ud-din and told him all his master’s weak points. As he expected, he got assurance and promise of 
great rewards in case what he said was true and success attended his machinations. He told the Sultan to 
blow the fort up by means of a mine, and showed the spot where this could be effected. His plan proved a 
success and a considerable portion of Ranthambhor was blown up. This caused anxiety in the garrison, and 
the young girl whose hand was asked for by the Sultan was persuaded to go to her sire and tell him to 
marry her to the invader and thus save the country from ruin. Hamir was furious at her words, but, thinking 
she was innocent and merely saying what was taught her, excused her. He then consulted Jaja, his chief 
comrade, and asked him to go and leave the fort if he valued his life. Finding that he was firm and 
undaunted and ready to fight by his side as long as he remained alive, Hamir went to his mother to bid her 
adieu. Meanwhile Ala-ud-din was feasting in celebration of this successful breach, which paved the way to 
victory. Hamir took leave of his mother and other relations and told them to have recourse to /auhar in 
case he lost the day. He then marched out of the fort with the pick of his soldiers, and fighting valiantly, 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon his formidable foe, the great Sultan, after seven days’ pitched battle. 
Banners and other paraphernalia were wrested from the fleeing enemy. Elated with pride, Hamir and his 
host turned their steps homewards, foolishly raising the standards which they had snatched from the enemy. 
The sight of the hostile banners deceived the ladies, and they thought that all was over and the safety of 
their honour lay in /awhar, or committing suicide. ‘They at once set themselves on fire, and by the time 
Hamir and his soldiers arrived hoping to gladden their hearts with the happy news of victory, they were all 
burnt to ashes. This broke the heart of the brave Hamir, and after placing his son on the gadz, he cut off 
his own head, offering it to the great Rudra, and ascended to Heaven. 


As has already been stated above, the story of Hamir-hath, or the obduracy of Hamir, is found narrated in 
one Sanskrit and four Hindi compositions, besides the above-mentioned paintings. One of these compositions is 
written on the back of the pictures which form the subject of this paper. I have not been able to find out the 
author of this piece or ascertain its date. It is styled Hamir-hath-saka. In cases like this the word Saka means 
the well-known /auhdar, to which the Rajpits, and especially their ladies, had recourse when their honour was at 
stake. Thus the designation would imply “The suicide caused by the obstinacy of Hamir.” The colophon 
found on the painting which portrays the final scene of the episode does not name the author. The style of the 
composition would, however, indicate that he was a mere versifier or poetaster, perhaps the painter himself: 


Of the other Hindi poems giving this story that are known to me, two have been published through the 
Nagaripracharini Sabha of Benares. The third, which is the earliest of them all, was composed by Goal-kavi at 
Amritsar, the well-known city in the Panjab, in the year 1883’ (a.p. 1826). I obtained a copy of it from the[? 
library of the said Sabha of Benares through Babu Samsundar Das, B.A. 


1 Its colophon reads pares Samvat guni stdhi sidhi sast katika kuhubakhan 
Sri Hamir-hath pragatayo Amritsar Subhathan. 
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The next in date is the Hammir-raso, which was composed in the year 1885 (a.p. 1828) by Jodh Raj. Then 
comes the work of Chandrasekhara, who wrote in Samvat 1902 (A.D. 1845) at the instance of his patron, 
Narendar Singh, the ruler of Patiala. This is based on the above-noticed paintings of Patiala,':as the author[’ 
has himself acknowledged. Both of these works have been published. 


These poems, disregarding some details, give a more or less identical narrative and make the obstinacy of 
Hamir never to surrender the refugee Mongol, the cause of the rupture which resulted in the sad ruin of 
Ranthambhor and its garrison. Their accounts, as we have just seen, are contemporary and were written early 
in the 19th century. 


The story of Hamir-hath can be traced to a considerably earlier source which gives a not altogether different 
account of the event. It is the Hammira-muhakavya alluded to above. Nayachandra Siri, a Jaina poet, 
composed it in Sanskrit verse probably about the middle of the 15th century, if not earlier. According to the 
colophon, a copy of it was made with a view to reading by Nayasimha, a pupil of Jayasimha Siri, at Perojapur 
(Firozpur) in the month of Sravana of the Samvat year 1542 (A.D. 1496). This fact, in any case, takes the story 
some four centuries back, whatever be the date of the composition itself. 


As I have just remarked, the account which this poem gives is somewhat dissimilar from what is narrated in 
the Hindi versions. For the sake of comparison, it will not be out of place to notice in brief how Nayachandra 
puts the story. 


Ala-ud-din, apprised of Hamir’s victorious career, sent his brother Ulugh Khan with a large cavalry force to 
invade the Chauhan country and subjugate the haughty ruler of Ranthambhor. Not finding the country 
practicable for cavalry, the invader had to encamp outside. Hamir, who was busy in the performance of religious 
rites, deputed his generals, Bhim Singh and Dharm Singh, to fight the enemy. They gained a decisive victory 
and began to retrace their steps towards Ranthambhor, anxious to carry home the immense booty obtained on the 
battlefield. Ulugh Khan, the wary general, followed them secretly with the main body of his army, and finding 
a good opportunity, fell upon the Hindu general, Bhim Singh. Thus gaining a signal advantage over the foe, he 
returned to Delhi. Hamir learnt of it, and finding that Dharm Singh, the other general, had not assisted his 
comrade, upbraided him and ordered him to be blinded and castrated and then banished. Thus mutilated and 
disgraced, Dharm Singh resolved to be avenged. Through a favourite courtesan of Hamir he managed to get 
himself reinstated and have his rival Bhoja publicly disgraced by the Raja. This man Bhoja, anxious to take 
revenge, went over to Ala-ud-din, who was only too glad to win him over to his side, and at once bestowed upon him 
a handsome /ag7r, or estate, in order to secure him. From this faithless renegade he learnt all the secrets of Hamir 
and forthwith commanded Ulugh Khan once more to invade Ranthambhor. His army poured over Rajputana 
in an irresistible torrent, anxious this time to cut down the Rajputs like grass. Thereupon the brave Chauhan 
ruler of Ranthambhor, with the Mongol soldier and other generals of his army, came out to meet the foe. Both 
sides fought desperately, but the Muhammadans had to give way before the repeated attacks of the Rajpiits and 
left the field. The Mongol noble, Mahima Sah, took permission of Hamir to chastise Bhoja, the traitor, and 
invading his estate, brought his brother away captive, together with other people. This roused the anger of the 
Sultan, who determined to crush Hamir once for all. Finding that it was difficult to meet him in open fight, he 
adopted a stratagem and sent Molhana Deva to propose terms of peace. This diplomatic move enabled his army 
to cross the difficult passes unmolested. The ambassador went to Hamir and proposed the following terms :— 
The surrender of the Mongols who had excited the displeasure of the Sultan and taken shelter with Hamir, 
the payment to the Sultan of a contribution of one hundred thousand gold mohurs, a present of three hundred 
horses and four hundred elephants—or that Hamir should instead give his daughter in marriage. Hamir was 
deeply incensed at this insulting message and drove away the envoy. He issued orders for preparations, and 
while they were going on he gave a dance, possibly to convince his men that he took the affair very lightly. 
The dancing girl, as recorded in the former versions, kept turning her back towards the Sultan, and was shot 
down. Mahima Shah avenged this outrage by shooting the archer to death. Ala-ud-din, whose life was spared, 
was so intimidated that he had to remove his camp to a somewhat safer position. 1n the meanwhile a mine was 
laid and a temporary bridge was made for the Sultan’s army. But the Rajpiits frustrated these and other efforts. 
~ At the same time the rains set in and hampered the Sultan, so he asked Hamir to send Ratipal, one of his 
generals, with a view to settling matters amicably. This man went to Ala-ud-din, but was won over by 


1 Yaha Hamir ko rayaso chitralikhyo lakhi sar chhanda banda Sekhar kiyo nijamati ke anusar (St. 398). It has ‘been 
edited by Nilkanth Janardan Kirtane and printed at the Education Society’s Press, Bombay, in 1879. 
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blandishments and proved a traitor to his king, for he seduced Ranamalla also, and with him went over to the 
side of the Moslems. A rumour was spread at his instance in Ranthambhor that the Sultan only wanted the 
hand of Hamir’s daughter. The innocent girl went to her father and asked him to cast her out. Hamir consoled 
her and resolved upon taking a final step. Finding that his two generals had deserted him and his treasurer had 
deceived him by false reports, he called Mahima Shah to his presence, and, thinking he might deceive him and 
join his co-religionist, asked him to point out a place where he could send him and his family for protection, as he 
was now about to engage in a last struggle and might die. It would ill befit his honour to see his protégé lose 
his life. Struck by the generosity of Hamir, Mahima Shah, without making any reply, went home and put all 
the inmates of his seraglio to the sword, and returning to Hamir, said that his wife and children were ready to 
start, but wanted to see their protector for the last time. The king went to Mahima’s house and was mortified at 
seeing the slaughter. He wept and blamed himself for distrusting the faithful Mongol. Returning to his palace, 
he allowed his people to act as they thought best. On this all the ladies burnt themselves in /awhar. Hamir 
performed their funeral rites, and with the remaining soldiers of his garrison sallied out and fell upon the enemy. 
A deadly hand-to-hand fight ensued in which all the generals of Hamir, including the Mongol noble, fell. Last 
of all fell the mighty Hamir, pierced with hundgeds of arrows. Thinking that he might fall into the unclean 
hands of his foe, he cut off his head with his own hands and put an end to his life. 


This, in brief, is the account given by Nayachandra. Here we find that the chief events are practically 
identical. Of course, there is no mention of the love affair which has been portrayed in the paintings, but that, I 
think, is a small item and might be due to omission. Nayachandra does not mention why the Mongol chiefs 
sought the protection of one whom they would call an infidel, and shed the last drop of their blood in fighting for 
him. But other points, for instance, the terms of peace—viz., the demand for the surrender of the Mongols and 
the hand of the princess, the deputation of Molhana, the shooting of the courtesan, the desertion of Ranamalla, 
the /auhar of the Rajput women, and the suicide of Hamir; or, in other words, the part played by the Mongol 
chief Mahima (z.e., Muhammad Shah) and the obstinacy of Hamir—are not at all different in any of these 
accounts or in the pictures. Nayachandra possibly followed the Muhammadan historians of the period. This I 
surmise from his dates, whith are identical with those given by the latter. It is easy to understand why the love 
affair was omitted. Besides, as I have just remarked, it has little to do with Hamir-hathi. 


Tracing the story so far (z.e., to the fifteenth century, or about one and a half centuries after the date of the 
event), let us now examine its historical authenticity. That Ranthambhor was twice besieged by the army of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji and without success, is admitted even by Muhammadan historians and must be taken as a 
historical fact. So also, Hamir’s harbouring the Moghal general, who lost his life in defending the cause of his 
protector. This is corroborated by Ferishta. For, according to him, in the first attack the army of Ala-ud-din 
was totally defeated, the commander-in-chief Nasrat Khan crushed to death, and the Sultan’s brother compelled 
to retreat. The Sultan then had to take the field in person and was joined by his brother Ulugh Khan. But 
the Hindus, says Ferishta, defended Ranthambhor so obstinately that numbers of the king’s army daily fell and 
the siege was protracted for about a year. We also find Ranmal coming over to Ala-ud-din, who, after the fall of 
the fort, put him to death with all his party, saying that those who betrayed their natural sovereign could never 
be true to another." Ferishta also speaks of the Moghal general who took shelter with Hamir. He calls him[} 
Amir Muhammad Shah, which must be the real name of the Mahima Shahi of the :poems. The following is an 
excerpt about him :—‘‘ Ameer Mahomed Shah, the Moghal general who had taken refuge in Runtumbhore, after 
the mutiny at Jalwar, having lost most of his men in defence of the fort, was himself lying ill-of his wounds, when 
Alla-ood-Deen entered the place. Alla-ood-Deen, finding him in this condition, asked him in an insulting 
manner, ‘ What gratitude would he evince if the king should command his wounds to be immediately cured ?’ 
The Mongul fiercely replied, ‘I would put you to death for a tyrant, and endeavour to make the son of Hambur 
Dew [Hamir Deo], to whom my gratitude is due, king.’ Alla-ood-Deen, enraged at this reply, caused him to be 
thrown beneath the feet of an elephant, But considering afterwards that he was a brave man, and one whose 
gallantry he had often witnessed, he directed his body to be put in a coffin, and interred with decent solemnity.”? 
The /auhar of the Rajput ladies is mentioned in the Zarzkh-¢ Alai of Amir Khusru. 


Ferishta and other Moslem historians allude to Ala-ud-din’s going out for hunting and passing a night in a 
forest, and wandering far from his camp in the chase during his march towards Ranthambhor. In the Hindi 
1 Briggs: History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, by M. K. Ferishta, Vol. I., p. 343. Also Zaiud-din 
Barni. Zarikhi Firoz Shahi in Elliot's History of Jndia, Vol. IIL, p. 172. 
* Difficulties of this siege are spoken of by other Muhammadan historians also, e.g., cf. Zafud-din Barni, p. 17 2ff. 
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compositions named above the story begins with this very event. Jodh Raj dilates on it and tells how the Sultan 
lost his way and what troubles befell him and his party. They bring in the harem and the love affairs of a queen 
and Muhammad Shah, which is by no means difficult to fit in the connexion. That the seraglio accompanied the 
Muhammadan emperors during the time of the expedition is a historical fact.' * 


These points, it seems to me, do go to support the story in the main as given in the above-mentioned poems 
or illustrative portraits. Whether a queen was the root of Mahima Shahi’s (z.e., Muhammad Shah’s) troubles or 
not we cannot pause to ascertain, but leave it to the fancy or faith of the reader to determine. Certain it is that 
Hamir, the obstinate but brave Chauhan ruler of Ranthambhor, sacrificed his life to protect a Mongol nobleman 
who had taken refuge with him and remained true to his word of honour till he shed his last drop of blood, never 
bowing his neck before the oppressor or deviating from the virtuous path of chivalry. Of the noble Hamir, it is 


well said :— 
casa re rer vor Paar Praren sifa Pra = 
aT] TAT TUITE $F gd: TOR ATA 


‘‘For one who was devoted to the,sole cause of virtue and who disdained [to 
surrender those whom he had taken under his protection, or to give;his daughter (in 
marriage) to a Muhammadan, the comforts of royal glory or even life_were not 
worth a straw.” 





Notr.—The plates are taken from photographs belonging to the Archeological Survey Department of India, 


Nos. 1235-1254 of the Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
Northern Circle, for the year ending March, 1911. 


| Elliot, 747d, p.75. Ferishta; Briggs, History, etc., 337, and Zaiud-din Barni, 172. 








The Hamir-hath. 


1. Ala-ud-din hunting with his queens on horseback ; the shooting of a lion by the Mongol noble Mahima 
(z.e. Muhammad Shah). 


2. The Sultan shooting the rat ; the despatch of a letter by the queen Murhathi through her khjoja serai or 
eunuch; the Sultan, seated amidst his queens and slave girls, holding a sort of zenana dardar and 


exulting upon his skill in archery. Murhathi appears several times in this picture and her identity is 
in each case remarkably preserved by the painter. 
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The Hamir-hath. 


3. Mahima (z.e. Muhammad Shah) receiving Murhathi’s letter and setting out with 
his devoted followers to seek shelter somewhere. 


4. Mahima is seen standing before Rai Hamir, the Chauhan ruler of Ranthambhor, 
beseeching protection. 
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The Hamir-hath. 
5. Hamir’s minister dissuading him from taking a stranger under his protection, as he might be a spy ; 
* Mahima, the refugee, asking his protector to reconsider his situation and let him go when it is 
time for him to seek shelter elsewhere. 


6. The Sultan deputing Molhana, an ambassador to the court of Hamir, to effect surrender of the 
offending Mongol, He is also seen talking to the queen Murhathi. 
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7. Here Molhana delivers the message to the proud Chauhan, who gives a counter-message 
of disdain and turns him out, scoffing at the threats of the Sultan. 


8. Molhana standing before the Sultan and telling him what Hamir had said in reply ; the 
Sultan issuing orders to prepare for an attack on Hamir’s territory. 











TO 
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g. Ala-ud-din and his army marching out for Ranthambhor. 


10. The Sultan sitting in his camp outside Ranthambhor; Hamir holding a council with 
Mahima and other advisers in his stronghold. 











Plate 6. 


The Hamir-hath. 


11. Hamir is indulging in a dance and the nautch girl is shot down by one of the archers 
of Ala-ud-din. 


12. Mahima, to avenge the outrage, discharges an arrow from the fort of Ranthambhor and 
knocks off the crown of the Sultan, one of whose men picks up the arrow and shows 
the name of the archer. 











The Hamir-hath. 


13. The Sultan leaving the camp. 

14. Ranamalla, the traitor, coming over to the side of the Sultan, disclosing the ' 
secrets and weak points of Hamir and leading the Muhammadan army 
to blow up a part of the fort by means of a mine. 
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The Hamir-hath. 


15. The destroyed portion of the fort; the princess Deval asking her father Hamir to give her to the Sultan 
in order to save his house from destruction ; Hamir consulting the veteran warrior Jaja. . 


16. Hamir, clad in armour, taking leave of his mother for the last time ; the Sultan is seen feeling happy on 
account of his success in effecting a breach ; a kitchen tent, in which a cook is sarcastically represented 
tasting a handiya (relish), just as Muhammadan cooks are accustomed to do to see if the salt is 
proportionate ! 
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The Hamir-hath. 


17. The two contending armies well arrayed and ready to exchange blows, the 
principal personages on each side being given conspicuous places. 


18. Scene of battle between the two hosts. 
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19. The massacre and the retreat of the Sultan’s army; the Jauhar. 
20. The triumphant return of Hamir and his soldiers, who, in the heat of the moment, raised the 
standards which they had wrested from the fleeing army, to indicate their victory; the 
Jauhar ; anointment of the heir-apparent ; the suicide of Hamir, who offered his head as a 
sacrifice to the great god Rudra, and ascended to heaven. 











The Hamir-hath. 


Plate ro. 
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THE COTTON FABRICS OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


By ARTHUR BLENNERHASSETT, B.A., I.C.S. 
(EXTRACT. ) 


The enormous importance of the part played by the cotton fibre in the agriculture, industry and trade of the 
whole world at the present day makes it difficult to believe that only a few short centuries ago cotton fabrics were 
unknown in the West. Writing of the year 1879, Professor Warnford Lock enumerates 2,674 spinning and 
weaving factories in the United Kingdom. In the same year the values of cotton manufactures exported 
amounted to £58,982,029; he adds that the year was not a favourable one. Again, in the District Report for 
Raipur it is stated that in the year ending 31st March, 1895, one in every seventy-eight of the population of 
England was employed in connection with cotton mills; the total trade was £93,000,000 ; of this, about one-third 
represents the imports of raw cotton and of the remainder, some £ 40,000,000 worth were exported and about 
420,000,000 consumed at home. Yet in 1590, ‘‘ Manchester cottons” were still made of wool, and not till the 
middle of the 17th century were ‘“Calicoes” imported from Portugal, Holland and India. Thus the art of 
spinning the short cotton staple was not learnt in Europe until long after the fine textures of the East had 
invaded the marts of its commercial centres. They were first imitated, under the influence of the conquering 
Saracen, in Spain and on the Mediterranean Sea-board, and until the sixteenth century the knowledge of spinning 
and weaving cotton was confined to that region. 


In India, it is certain that in the early age marked by the Institutes of Manu, spinning and weaving had 
already emerged from their primitive stages ; the books contain a number of directions and injunctions to the 
artisan, as the one in Book VIII: ‘‘ Let a weaver who has received ten fa/as of cotton thread, give them back 
increased to eleven by the rice water, and the like used in weaving; he who does otherwise, shall pay a fine of 
twelve faunas.” As in the rest of India, so in the Central. Provinces, spinning and weaving may fairly be said to 
be indigenous. Here, as in other provinces, the industry was once in a flourishing condition. The fine cotton 
and silk textures of Burhanpur, interwoven with the thin, gold-plated silver thread that distinguish them from 
rival products, once formed the basis of a lucrative trade with Turkey and Poland; they were once estimated 
second only to the famous fabrics of Dacca and Surat, the precious cargo of the galleys of Genoa and Venice 
and, in later centuries, of the vessels of the Dutch and British East India Companies. Besides these, the fine 
saris and dhotzs of Panni in Bhandara and those of Umrer and Nagpur, as also some of the cloths of Chanda, 
attained some degree of excellence. An immense manufacture for domestic purposes also flourished in every 
town and village. 


But since the formation of the ‘Central Provinces” into a separate administration in 1861, the history of the 
cotton manufactures is in the main the story of a decaying industry. Of the eighteen district reports, there is not 
one that does not take a despondent view of the present and future condition of the Native manufacture. In 
respect of the superior fabrics, the decay is attributed, in part at least, to the disappearance of native courts. 
This reason is, however, too narrow to account for the change. Indigenous manufactures have fallen before the 
competition of Manchester. In the district report for Nimar it is very happily pointed out that the first blow to 
the Native industry was dealt by the American War; the blockade of the Southern ports closed that source of 
supply to the European market, and the price of Indian cotton rapidly rose, as a consequence, beyond the means 
of the local consumer. Very soon the price of cotton again fell; but meanwhile other influences were at work 
and the local industry did not rise again. In 1865, English-made piece-goods were first imported into Nagpur, 
and English piece-goods have not, in these provinces, been very materially affected by the competition of Indian 
mills, the rivalry of the latter having been further checked by the Cotton Duties Act of 1896. 


The history during the thirty years previous to 1898, of the trade in European twist and yarn alone, 
supplemented by the increasing outturns of the local factories, attest, only too vividly, the gradual extinction of 
the domestic art of spinning. This branch of the once so prominent textile handicraft is now only of antiquarian 
interest. As late as 1867, a piece of Chanda thread was exhibited of such fineness that a pound’s weight of it 
would reach a distance of 117 miles; but now the artist who could accomplish a similar feat would prove hard to 
find. Machine-made yarn has entirely driven out the hand-spun article; its supérior fineness, greater evenness 
and cheaper price commend it to the weaver, though in point of strength and durability the hand-spun thread is 
often the better article. Spinning may be practised still among the well-to-do, or as a household duty in a 
weaver’s family in remote villages, where the wife spins the yarn required by the husband; but as an industry 
it is now quite insignificant. The majority of spinners most assuredly could not make a living out of their 
nominal trade ; they make ends meet by combining it with other occupations, most commonly that of agricultural 
labour. Working in the fields at harvest and sowing time, they are engaged in spinning, off and on, for only 
about six months of the year. 


A similar view has been taken of the weaving branch of the industry. Thus Sir James Westland has given 
it as his opinion that ‘‘ weaving is for the most part the pursuit of the bye-time of the person who weaves.” This 
view, however, does not entirely apply to the Central Provinces. It is true that many weavers have deserted, 
and are deserting, their looms for some other calling; it is true also that some of them combine another 
occupation with their handicraft ; but the larger numbers who still adhere to their time-honoured craft, depend 
upon that and none other for their livelihood. On the other hand, the weaver also has fallen upon evil times. 
In 1867 they were still a thriving, prosperous and money-making class. Formerly, a common weaver, not 
to speak of those of higher skill, was able to make Rs.50 a month. ‘The district reports, in the passages dealing 
with the weaver’s domestic economy, concur in stating that now his average income may be estimated at from 
Rs.3 to Rs.5 a month. This conclusion is borne out by the writer's local enquiries in 1898, made at some 
villages near the tahsil town of Hinganghat, a name well known in the cotton trade, 
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Two instances may here be given. Take first the case of a Koshti weaver in the village of Allipur. This 
man had two looms; the family consisted of himself, his wife and daughter ; he employed besides one assistant at 
each loom. The yarn was obtained from the neighbouring mills at Hinganghat; the cloths woven were sarzs 
(women’s garments) 39 inches broad and 8 yards long ; it takes on an average three days to weave a savrz of this 
kind ; the outturn is therefore 10 savzs a month. In the case of this Koshti the cost per savz was estimated as 
follows :—Yarn, Re.1 - 4as.; dyeing, 6as.; labour, 4as.; total, Re.1- 14 as. 


The selling price of these savzs ranges, according to their strength and colour, from Rs.2 to Rs.3; the average 
profits of this artisan came to 8 annas per sarz; he sold, however, only 6 or 8 savzs per month, so that his monthly 
income amounted from Rs.3 to Rs.4. 


Another instance is that of a Mahar of the village of Wadnera, who confined his labour to the weaving of 
dhotis (men’s loin cloths); this individual weaves one pair of dhofzs in three days; in this case the cost of 
manufacture comes only to Re.1-9 only, no dyer having to be paid; he sells his goods at an average profit 
of 6 annas ; the number of dhotzs sold average 12 pairs per month, so that the income of this man is Rs.4-8 
per month. . 

Hardly anything need be allowed for the wear and tear of implements. The weaver’s entire plant represents 
a capital of some Rs.6. If properly handled, a loom with its appliances can be kept in use for twenty-five years. 


This condition of affairs is due for the most part to the inroad of European fabrics, and latterly to the 
additional competition of Indian piece-goods, whether from Bombay or from the local mills. The circumstance 
that the tax levied on machine-made goods is not exacted from handlooms, and that the weaver, since the Act of 
1896, once more obtains all his yarn untaxed, gives the domestic industry too small an advantage ; since the mill 
is able, notwithstanding, to undersell the handloom almost in every article. It is significant of the hand-to-mouth 
existence of the weaving community that at the time of the riots which in September 1896 followed in the 
Nagpur Division close on the sudden rise in prices that heralded the famine, the weavers were prominent among 
the ringleaders. 


In spite of all disadvantages that have accrued to the industry during the previous thirty years and more, above 
half a million of persons, or about 4 per cent. in a total population of 12,944,800, according to the census returns 
of 1891, still practised (in 1898) the primeval art of weaving. There can be little doubt that the opening up of the 
country, the spread of railroads, the expansion of foreign trade, and the growth of local factories, have affected 
the more delicate fabrics to a very much greater extent than the coarser stuffs. Artistic workmanship is kept 
alive mainly by national taste which still survives and should not be allowed to die out. The rough and ready 
craft, on the other hand, owes its existence to the patronage of the bulk of the people. The conservatism of the 
latter is proverbial ; in tracts situate at a distance of the iron road, the village ‘general shop” has not yet come 
into existence ; the wants which it meets are not felt ; the villager either himself tans his own leather and weaves 
his own clothing, or he journeys from time to time for the supply of his simple wants, to some neighbouring fair 
or market. Thus it is that the traveller in the ‘ moffussil” or country side still meets with the sedate hues of 
hand-woven goods far more frequently than with the more glaring tints of Manchester goods. 


THE RAW PRODUCT. 


According to Dr. Watt, the cotton grown in Central and Western India belongs to a hybrid species, 
scientifically named in botany Gossypium wightianum. Commercially, the best cotton cultivated in the Central 
Provinces is known as “ Hinganghat.” Cotton, however, is not sown to any very marked extent. In 1897-98, 
out of a total cropped area of 13,688,468 acres, only 635,849 acres were placed under cotton; thus only 4°65 
per cent. of cultivated lands were devoted to this crop. The districts in which cotton is largely sown are Nagpur, 
Chanda, Wardha, and that portion of Nimar which lies south of the Satpura range. These tracts lie within the 
great sheet of trap rock of the Deccan, a geological formation which provides the black cotton soil so favourable 
to the cultivation of this plant. The proximity of these districts to Bombay necessarily diverts all the cotton 
trade to the western port. 


At various times endeavours have been made to improve the staple. The experiments made with exotic 
seed were attended with little success, and, of late, efforts have been confined to the improvement of the indigenous 
plant. Experts have repeatedly pronounced the better kinds of cotton grown in these provinces equal in quality 
to the middling kinds of American cottons. In the matter of quantity, however, the yield from Indian soils 
compares unfavourably with that obtained in other portions of the globe; the outturn per acre of cleaned cotton 
in the Central Provinces has been estimated at not much more than one-quarter of the outturn extracted from the 
same unit in the cotton-growing districts of America. In this direction there is considerable room for improve- 
ment, to be achieved mainly by improved methods of cultivation; for this two factors are needed, the lack of 
which has hitherto seriously hampered the Indian cultivator—capital and enterprise. 


Taken over a long period of years, the area placed under cotton in the Central Provinces does not fluctuate 
appreciably ; in the thirty-five years extending from 1862 to 1897, the average area sown with this crop has been 
690,000 acres, in round figures. It is interesting to note that in the Famine year 1896-97, as much as 731,817 
acres had been sown with cotton, whereas in 1897-98, the corresponding area is only 635,849 acres, a result 
indicating the anxiety of the people to replenish their exhausted stocks of food-grains rather than their usual 
store of cotton. 


THE CASTES. 


The Hindu castes enumerated in the District Repc.ts, as engaged in the manufacture, perfection or 
embellishment of textile fabrics are: Koshtis, Koris, Mahars, Bhulyas, Gandas, Deras, Katras, Pans, Salis, 
Patras, Tantis, Pankas, Derangs, Kulhas and Chikbadaiks; to these must be added the Mohamedan sects, 
Momins, Julahas and Rangrez. 
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This list does not exhaust the castes that pursue the occupations that make up the Cotton Industries. The 
census reports show the following Hindus to be similarly employed: Chhipias, Bhamis, Bunkars, Kachas, 
Lahgeras, Netkanis, Pattumlis, Talas, Chippas, Nilkars and Patwas. Out of all these, the Rangaris (or the 
Rangrez) of the Mohamedan religion, the Chippas and Chhipias are the chief dyeing castes. 

Unfortunately, details in respect of the majority of these castes are not available; they are represented in 
various numbers, and most of them are to be found in a very limited area of the country only. It may be 
presumed that some of the lesser ones are offshoots from larger sects. Many of the names listed above are not 
included in the exhaustive work of the Rev. M. A. Sherring on the Aindu Castes and Tribes. None of the 
weaving castes appears to be descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country now known as the Central 
Provinces. They have gathered together from north and south, east and west, from Rajputana and Madras, from 
Oudh, from Orissa, from Gujarat, and from the Doab. 

The most numerous class of weavers are the Koshtis; they are divided into two branches, the Koshtis 
proper and the Salewars ; their abode is the Nagpur and Chattisgarh country. Next, in point of importance, 
rank the Koris; they are met with chiefly in the Jubbulpur and Hoshangabad divisions. The Bhutias are 
prominent in the Sambalpur District. A very populous community and widely spread over the Provinces are the 
Mahars ; but the social position of this caste is much inferior, nor does their skill equal that of the other artisans 
of the trade. 

It is a curious feature of the textile industry that certain traditions seem to have led different castes to make 
a speciality of certain fabrics. This is most noticeable among the principal castes, among whom each has his 
particular sphere of manufacture, which is respected and not intruded upon by others. Thus the Koshtis 
manufacture white and uniformly coloured cloth with a silken or gold embroidered border; the Salewars weave 
variegated cloths of various patterns. The Koris, again, work in checks, and the Bhulyas are’ well known for 
their imaginative designs, whether on the border or in the body of their fabrics. In contrast to these skilled 
artisans are the Mahars, who content themselves with the manufacture of white stuffs, coarse and plain, such as 
are worn only by the poorer classes. 


THE PROCESSES FOLLOWED AND APPLIANCES USED. 


The appliances used and processes followed in the manufacture of cotton goods differ little, on comparison, 
from those adopted in other parts of India. The entire plant is of a very simple structure. The weaver not 
infrequently makes it himself or obtains it, at a nominal cost, from the local artisan. 


SPINNING. 

When the cotton has been picked it is exposed to the sun and is then cleaned—that is, the seed is separated 
from the fibre. The instrument used for this purpose is a small hand-gin called ‘charkht. This consists of two 
cylinders, one immediately above the other, which are made to revolve, by the help of a handle, in opposite 
directions. The machine is fed, by hand, with the staple in such a manner that the fibre is drawn through the 
rollers and the seed falls to the ground. A diagram of the charkhz will be found in Plate 11. 

The next process is scutching. The scutch (dhumta or panjan) is a bow of hard wood about a yard in 
length ; to the base of this a piece of wood of the shape of a quadrant is attached, from the lower end of which 
the bow-string passes round a knob to the point of the bow. The scutcher holds the bow in his left hand or 
suspends it on a beam just above the cotton he is about to operate on. He then beats the string with a wooden 
mallet ; by means of the vibrations so caused the fibre is loosened and freed from any dust or dirt adhering to it. 
The cotton is then made up into spools preparatory for spinning. An illustration of this instrument is also given 
in Plate 11. 

Thus prepared the cotton is next spun, by means of a very simple contrivance called the charkha or rehta 
(see Plate 11), made up of two parts, the wheel and the spindle, which are connected by a driving band. The 
motion of the wheel gives a revolving action to the spindle, so that when a spool of cotton is presented to its 
point a thread is spun and wound round the spindle. When the spindle is full, the yarn is transferred to another 
instrument, called ma¢az or asari, and made up into skeins. 


WEAVING. 

The next step is the preparation of the warp. The yarn is carried to the jatar, an instrument of two parallel 
rows of pegs, fixed on two planks held together by a bar; the thread is so laid that, starting from the peg at the 
end of one of the parallel rows, it is doubled round opposite pegs alternately, so that the threads cross each other 
round small posts fixed in the space between. The process is illustrated in Plate 12. The warp is then carefully 
lifted from the 7a¢ar, the points at which the threads cross being tied with tape. It is then stretched according 
to the length of the cloth to be woven, and fixed to cross-bars of the required width. When the warp has been 
laid out, the knots above referred to as marking the points where the threads cross, are released, and thin 
bamboos inserted between the sheds. The warp is now set up and ready for sizing. It is brushed with a kuchz 
(see Plate 12) dipped in a solution of rice gruel or a preparation of boiled fandri, a bulbous root found in 
abundance on the banks of na//as. This process lends adhesiveness, smoothness and glaze to the warp. 


Tue Wert. 

The thread used for the weft is transferred from the asari to the ¢asra (see Plate 12). The latter is a small 
smooth and round stick. The weaver holds the ¢asra in his left hand, and pushes every layer of thread which he 
unwinds from the asari slightly upwards on the ¢asra with his right hand. When completed, the spool is taken 
from the ¢asra and also moistened with rice gruel. The thread is then charged in the hollow of the shuttle (arz) 
(see Plate 12). The shuttle, when skilfully handled, passes the weft smoothly through the sheds of the warp. 

The native handloom (mangtha) of to-day is still a primitive structure of wood and string, set up in the 
weaver's verandah or inside his hut. In Plate 13 a diagram is given of a weaver working at his loom. The 
workman sits with his feet in a hole in the ground, the warp extending horizontally before him. The warp is kept 
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tight by means of a rope which runs round a peg at the far end, and returns within the reach of the weaver, where 
it is tied to another peg. This rope is slackened by degrees, as each portion of the cloth is completed, and 
wrapped round a rope immediately in front of the weaver. The warp is controlled by a pair of vertical frames 
(daz) (see also Plate 12); to each of these is attached a set of loops, each equal to half the number of strands in 
the warp. The even numbers of the strands are caught by the loops in one of the frames; the uneven numbers 
by the loops in the other frame. These two frames are suspended over pulleys from the roof, and are worked by 
a pair of pedals; the lowering of one pedal will thus pull down the frame holding the even number of threads, 
leaving the other frame untouched ; the shuttle is then thrown over the strands so depressed ; next, the position 
of the frames is reversed and the shuttle thrown back again; the thread of the weft thus passes, in turn, over 
one-half of the threads of the warp and under the other half, and wice versa. The woof is then pushed home by 
a large comb, called angi (illustrated in Plate 12). 


THE FABRICS. 


The fabrics woven are mostly such as are required for human dress. The attire of the man does not give 
much room for variety. His chief article of clothing is the dhofz (loin cloth), called in the Mahratta country 
dhotar jodt. It is sometimes embellished by a silken border. On his head he wears a long band of cloth wound 
into a turban (pagr? or pheta) ; loosely wrapped round his shoulders hangs a scarf (angochha or uparna). The 
well-to-do wear a coat (angarkha) ; in their case the uparna is usually adorned with a silken border and hangs 
loose from the shoulders, over the angarkha. ‘The coarser kinds of these articles are manufactured in all parts 
of the provinces. The silk borders, however, are a speciality of the more skilled artisan of the Nagpur country. 

Women’s garments offer a larger field to the imagination and art of the weaver. The female dress is the 
sari, tied round the waist; it is by some allowed to hang like a skirt; by others it is wrapped round the legs, so 
as to give greater freedom of action. The savz is also draped over head and shoulders, and thus this one piece of 
cloth forms a complete covering for the body. If plain and white, they are called pata/s; if plain, but coloured, 
they are known as /ugras or bands. The saris of Nagpur, Bhandara and Chanda are still famous, and find a 
market in distant parts of the country. Each kind has a different local name, according to its colour, design, or 
border. Thus we hear of gu/adz rast, pink in colour ; of the red, /a/ sendrz; of the blue, wdz popri ; of the green, 
hirvi stlart. Some sarzs are striped, others checked: some have coloured borders, some silver borders, and 
some golden ones. Among the most delicate of these fabrics are the sarzs of Burhanpur, with their variegated 
borders, interwoven with a gold-plated thread (4a/abattu). Again, in Sambalpur, we have a sari called phulia; 
this is distinguished by a flowered border. Apparently peculiar to this district are the saris known as hansabali 
kapta and hansabal datapar ; the former is uniform in colour, and has a border of fanciful animal designs, such 
as fish, ducks, and elephants ; the second kind of sarz is similar, only that the designs of the border occur also in 
stripes throughout the body of the cloth. 

Underneath the savz, Mahratta women wear a bodice (cho/z) which covers the bust. The upper classes 
regard the cho/i with disfavour. The bodice is usually of the same stuff as the sarz. Mahomedan women wear 
pyjamas, usually of striped cloth; above these they don a jacket, made of various stuffs according to their 
condition ; the head is protected by a loose cloth (chadar or orhnz). 

Besides these articles of dress, a few miscellaneous fabrics are also manufactured. Of this description are 
various plain and check cloths, such as chaukhana. These cloths ased for trappings, cushions, quilts, razazs. 
Smaller articles are kerchiefs (~wma/), towels, dusters (sharan), and satchels (thaz/z). 


CONCLUSION. 

The factory system plays to-day an important part in the industrial development of the Central Provinces. 
Except in remote tracts, it has seriously affected the domestic industry. If the factories expand, if their number 
increases, the handloom must disappear. This result would be regrettable, not only from an artistic point of view, 
but from an economic point of view also. Artistically, machine-made goods will always be inferior to the hand- 
made fabrics ; the former bear the impress of utility and haste ; the hall-mark of the latter is taste and leisure ; the 
product of steam-power the purchaser merely buys for use, concerning himself little about its fineness of texture 
or delicacy of design; the labour of the handloom he, almost unconsciously, pauses to examine and admire. 
Economically, the rise of factories, even were they to employ ten times the number of operatives they do now, will 
not compensate the people for the loss of an occupation that for centuries has been the livelihood of a large 
section of the community. The absence of any compensating action in the industries of the country makes itself 
severely felt. Other industries are few and far between, and their condition, moreover, is no better than that of 
the textile fabrics. There remains agriculture ; but it is hardly desirable that the weaver, driven from his loom, 
should throng the crowd of penurious cultivators. It were better to save, if possible, the languishing domestic 
industry from extinction. Socially there is much in the rules of the Indian castes that calls to mind the Western 
Craftguilds of the Middle Ages ; economically, the native industries have never emerged from the stage known 
as the family system ; in the social system of the country a remedy may perhaps be found ; here lies the germ for 
a possible combination of artisans which may be able to revive the industry and to face the competition of the 
factory system. Will an organiser ever be found to plan and bring into existence such an organisation? The 
character of the people renders it, unfortunately, improbable. To be successful, such a development must be 
spontaneous ; else it will wither like an exotic plant on foreign soil. 


Mr. Blennerhassett's report first appeared in 1898. The details he gives of the manufacture and of the castes engaged 
therein have not changed. The subject of cotton cultivation ts carefully studied by the Government of India and specimens are 
sent for examination to the Imperial Institute, which in 1906-7 reported on samples from various districts. Professor Dunstan 
has also issued reports in connexion with the Second International Congress of Tropical Agriculture at Brussels in 1970. 
(“ The Present Position of Cotton Cultivation,” and ‘Papers and Reports on Cotton Cultivation” ; both published by the 
International Association for Tropical Agriculture). 
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Implements used in Spinning. 


Mallet and scutch, “ Panjan.”’ 
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Plate 12. 
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Native Handloom or Mangtha, Central Provinces. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES. 


To the Editor of the fournal of Indian Art. 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the article by Major Eckford Luard, in your issue for October 1914, 
describing a collection of brass statuettes, etc., formed by him in Central India. From the point of view of 
iconography, the most interesting figure in the collection is that shewn in figs. 7-10, on Plate 12, especially as 
Major Luard is in some doubt as to its identity, 1 do not think the figure can possibly be Siva, although it 
derives from the Tantric debasement of the cult of that deity, Saktism. It seems to me to be a product of 
Tantric Mahayana Buddhism, and probably represents the Yi-dam (god-protector), Hevajra, as he is conceived 
in Tibet and the contingent states of India. A reference to Getty’s Zhe Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 125, and 
pll. xliv, xlv, and to Griinwedel’s Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolte, pli. 85, 86, will show the 
grounds for this supposition. Asa rule, Hevajra has 8 heads, 76 arms, and 4 legs, and is shewn, embraced by 
his Sakti, in the characteristic Yab-yum attitude. Two of his legs step to left on prostrate human beings, while 
the two at the back are in dancing position. The legs of the Yum are well seen in the fig. 8, and her body would 
have fitted into the hole mentioned in the description. Her outstretched right arm held the “Gri-gug” or 
chopper, while her left was thrown round the neck of the Yab. Of course, there is the notable difference in the 
number of arms, but in nearly all the other attributes required for Hevajra, Major Luard’s figure meets the case. 
The. ornament on the head-dresses and costume is rather Chinese in treatment, and suggests that this figure may 
have been made in some monastery of Eastern Tibet. 

Yours faithfully, 


India Museum, South Kensington, S.W. A. J. D. CampBeL. 


Colonel T. H. Hendley, C.1.E., kindly sends us the following note :— 


BULANDSHAHR POTTERY. 


The second illustration in Plate 5, No. 131, of the Journal, is a specimen of the pottery of Bulandshahr, in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. A description was given in No. 57, Vol. VII, in an article 
by Mr. H. R. C. Dobbs, I.C.S., on ‘* The Pottery and Glass Industries of the North-West Provinces and Oudh.” 
The illustration is taken from a specimen in the Jaipur Museum. Sir George Watt, in his /ndian Art at Delhi, 
7903, describes this ware under the head—‘“ Bulandshahr (Khurja) and Rampur Pottery.” He observes that 
‘the style of work turned out in these two localities is so very similar, at the present day at all events, that there 
would be little advantage in keeping them distinct. Originally Khurja produced a peculiar style of pottery of its 
own, the pattern being raised by the use of slips into slight relief. It consisted of a warm orange-brown or pale 
claret coloured field with slightly darker floral designs picked out in white and blue.” It is this glazed pottery 
which is represented in the plate. 


Sir George Watt adds that Khurja had recently taken to imitating Multan with ridiculous results. The old 
ware is not unpleasing. Mr. Dobbs states that two kinds of clay are used in the United Provinces; one, the 
dark grey or sometimes nearly black variety, which is found at the bottom of every village tank; the other, of 
a light red or dark yellow colour, which is obtained in every district, either on the surface or a few feet below it. 
The former, or £&/2 mztiz, produces a strong earthenware and is used for glazed ware. Wood or cow-dung ashes 
are added to the clay: the first, to prevent the clay sticking to the hand or instruments ; the second, to enable it 
to stand the heat of the kiln. 


’ The original article should be consulted for a description of the various processes of manufacture. Mr. Dobbs’ 
note on Bulandshahr, Meerut and Rampur pottery is as follows :—‘‘ This glazed pottery, which is properly called 
a faience, has a red earthen body covered with an opaque white enamel, in which flint.is a large ingredient, 
painted chiefly in dark blue and turquoise, but sometimes in claret colour or yellow. The designs, which are 
strictly conventional, are drawn by artists who receive from 8 annas to Re.1 per day. This ware is the most 
effective of the various kinds manufactured in the Provinces, and owes much to the interest taken in it by the late 
Mr. Growse and H.H. the Nawab of Rampur. In style it resembles almost exactly the ware of Multan, whence 
its manufacture was originally introduced.” In the last clause we find confirmation of Sir G. Watt’s remarks on 
what appeared to him to be degeneration in the work. The red ware seemed to us to be most characteristic, nearly 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, when the-Jaipur specimens were procured, and they were certainly the most 
interesting. 


Babu T. N. Mukharji, in his Art Manufactures of India, 1888, remarks that the pottery produced at 
Khurja, a town in Bulandshahr, received the greatest attention at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886. 
In the Khurja ware there is a greater range in colour and shapes than is found at Rampur, the pottery of which 
is usually of a blue, white and claret colour. The prices of the former were :—Suvahi, Rs.2-8; jar, 3 annas; 
lota, 8 annas; and flower vase, 8 annas. 


Substitute for the description of Plate 5:—Pottery. 1. School of Art, Jaipur, with floral ornament. 
2. Bulandshahr or Khurja ware, with conventional ornament. 
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The interesting note which we print below has been culled from the English Mechanic and World of Science 
for October 15, 1915 :— 


STEEL OVER TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 


At a recent meeting of the Faraday Society, Sir Robert A. Hadfield, the president, in speaking on the 
subject of ‘‘ The Hardening of Metals,” showed a specimen of steel which he offered as probably the first to be 
exhibited in modern times of an ancient piece of high carbon steel which had been hardened by quenching. The 
analysis was as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Carbon pe ses ae -<., Le 
Silica iwi an ee .s» 0.040 
Sulphur a a line - GSS 
Phosphorus ... ‘ae ~ . 0.020 
Manganese ... ~~" nit oa. ee 
fon... Se «<< 2.500 


In describing it the president said it was possible to obtain a fracture of the specimen, which weighed. about 
8oz., was 3in. in length, 2} in. in breadth, 4 in. in thickness. This showed fine crystalline but rather brittle 
structure. After removing the scale the Brinell ball hardness number was found to be 146. On sawing the 
specimen in two there was found to be a quite fair proportion of the original metal still unoxidised. The specimen 
was received a few months ago from the Superintendent of Archzology in Western India, Mr. Bhandarkar. 


The president continued :—‘‘One of the special points is that, notwithstanding the large number of 
specimens of ancient iron and supposed steel I have examined the last few years, none of them has contained 
sufficient carbon to be termed steel in our modern-time meaning. This specimen, as will be seen from the above 
analysis, contains as much as 0.70 per cent. carbon, which indicates that it can be readily hardened by heating 
and quenching in water. In other words, this material has been in its present condition for probably more than 
2,000 years, and now, after being heated and quenched, hardens exactly as if it had been made only yesterday, 
thus showing that in this long interval, and beyond surface oxidation, this specimen has undergone no secular 
change of structure or alteration in the well-known capacity of an alloy of iron with carbon to become suddenly 
possessed of glass-scratching hardness after being heated and quenched in water or other cooling medium. The 
photomicrograph of the material in the original condition shows that though variable in structure, and ranging in 
carbon from about 0.30 to 0.75 per cent., this is of pearlitic type, existing in both lamellar and sorbitic form. 
The crystallisation varies from fine to coarse. In places the structure is blued, as a result probably of mechanical 
work. There are seams of slag in certain portions, but apart from these the material appears to be of similar 
type to ordinary modern carbon steel. After quenching from 850 deg. C. in water the steel readily scratches 
glass, and under the microscope reveals the expected martensitic structure. Mr. Bhandarkar assures me there is 
not the slightest doubt about the antiquity of this specimen from the bars found beneath the stone pillar of 
Heliodorus at Besnagar, India. It was found at the bottom of the pillar, dating back to about 125 B.c.” 


A CLEVER MODELLER. 


Visitors to the Indian Court of the Festival of Empire in 1911 will remember the interesting series of 
miniature tableaux [reproduced in No. 121 of this Journal] illustrating certain historical events of India, and the 
high commendation which was given to them and especially to the models of Miss Dora Stanton Wise, who was 
awarded a gold medal by the jurors—-the late Sir Alfred East, Miss Wade, the late Mr. Walter Crane, and 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston. They will therefore be pleased to learn that this young and accomplished lady has just 
finished a marble memorial for Worcester Cathedral of Mrs. Henry Wood, whose novels had such an enormous 
circulation. We believe the work is the result of an open competition. She also showed at her home in 
Hampstead Garden City the model in clay for a medallion of John Prideaux, who was Bishop of Worcester in 
1641, the marble reproduction of which is also in his own cathedral. These interesting works fully justify the 
hopes which were raised at the Crystal Palace. 
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THE NEW INDIAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


By O. C. GANGOLY. 


The appreciation of the Schools of Painting in the Far East, especially of China and Japan, which has been 
a marked characteristic of modern connoisseurship in art, has led to a surrender of many of the cherished theories 
of art and the standard of art-criticism current in the West, and the admission has come slowly, though 
reluctantly, ‘that artistic expression need not necessarily take effect through a scientifically complete repre- 
sentation of natural appearances,” and that, in judging of achievements in art, likeness to natural appearances can 
no longer be used as “the chief criterion of value.” The recognition thus afforded to Japanese and Chinese 
pictorialism of their important and honourable place in the zsthetic culture of the world has necessarily widened 
the boundaries of art and has broken down the barrier, so to speak, which hitherto separated the Western and 
the Eastern masterpieces in painting or sculpture. Notwithstanding the divergence in moézfs, technique, aims 
and methods which the Eastern and Western Schools have revealed, judged by a higher and more comprehensive 
standard which the critical study of Oriental art has furnished, they stand to-day on the same pedestals, being 
equal to each other in a different way ; and their respective values as noble achievements of the human mind and 
as artistic assets of the world are equally great. When once the Greco-Roman views of art, which had hitherto 
ruled out the characteristically national art of India, were abandoned or brushed aside for the moment, India was 
not slow in pressing her claims for her own distinctive achievements in Fine Art before the Western critics. 
This has been done in more ways than one and the modern Indian artists who in Calcutta have sought to build 
up a “new” School of Indian Painting have been most persistent in their demands and in the challenge they 
have thrown out for a recognition of their claim. The appreciation and the almost unanimous chorus of 
admiration which the exhibition of some of these paintings at Paris in February, 1914, called forth from the 
critics and connoisseurs in that centre of European art seemed to have worked out a little triumph for these 
enthusiastic young artists. But the grave, discriminative and almost cold reception which the same pictures were 
accorded during the short time they were on view at the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, in April and May, 1914, will at least save our little ‘‘ band of hopes” from being spoilt by too 
much praise or over-indulgent appreciation. 


This “new” School of painting is still in its infancy and has far from attained its full maturity, so that it is 
now premature to pass judgment on what is yet in a preliminary or tentative state. It has been justly said that 
this new movement at its inception is only ‘“‘a promise and not a fulfilment.” At the same time it is already of 
considerable present achievement and marks a new epoch in the history of Indian paintings. The genesis of this 
movement must be sought for in the noble attempts which Mr. Havell (then at the head of the Government 
School of Art, Calcutta) made to change the method of instruction by selling off the collections of European 
paintings and substituting in their place a series of old miniature paintings of the Mogul School, which he set as 
models for the students on which to develop a modern Indian School of Painting, thus making the methods and 
ideals of Indian art the basis of his teaching. Instead of the plaster casts of European antique sculpture, 
Mr. Havell placed before his students a collection of copper-gilt images of the Tibeto-Nepal School and urged 
his students to work on lines laid down in the masterpieces of Indian painting and sculpture and to develop the 
best traditions of the ancient Indian Schools. Few of his students, unfortunately, appreciated his efforts, and 
most of them in a body protested against what they thought was an attempt to deprive them of European light 
and learning in art! It was an age in which all Indians were turning from their old traditions and indulging in 
an orgy of foreignism. . So it was rather difficult to find many students to support Mr. Havell in his experiment, 
and it was only Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore who enthusiastically took up the suggestions of Mr. Havell and 
started to found a School based on a study of the old masterpieces of Indian painting. At first the Mogul 
miniatures were the subject of his ardent studies and latterly he also turned to the magnificent Buddhist frescoes 
of Ajanta. Mr. Tagore has hardly been attracted to any drawings or compositions on a large scale, such as were 
attempted by the old Buddhist artists, and probably his early admiration of the Mogul miniatures has determined 
the miniature character of the paintings of the school which he has founded. His own collections of old Indian 
miniatures and also brasses and bronzes are perhaps in many ways unique and testify to the origins of his 
inspirations and the methods of his studies. It has been said that Mr. Tagore’s work has sought to combine all 
that is best in modern European art with Japanese pictorialism. To my mind, except in some broad principles 
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of composition, the influence of Europe is characteristically absent, and the only element of Japanese influence 
seems to lie in the sombre colour-schemes of some of his pictures. The so-called Japanese influence in his works 
has been greatly exaggerated and seems to be supported by the broad spacing of his enlarged Kakemonos 
‘‘ Daughter of the Sea” and “ Lotus-girl,” both of which were originally drawn in miniature sizes and in their 
characteristic Indian feeling and treatment have nothing Japanese about them in their original size. His 
magnificent series of ‘‘ Krishna” subjects, so delightful in their colour and so characteristically Indian in their 
“body” and “soul,” has convincingly demonstrated that the artist required no inspiration from Japan for his 
colour schemes. The predominating influences in his works, as also those of his disciples, are to be sought in the 
frescoes of Ajanta and the Mogul and Mediaeval Hindu Schools and in the ideals of Classic Indian sculpture. In 
this sense there is nothing ‘‘new” about this artistic movement, except that it seeks to re-express old ideals in a 
new dress but practically in forms derived from old traditions. The old masterpieces of Indian art have yet to 
be ‘‘discovered” and studied. Even the fringe of the infinite variety of the ancient Indian art-forms has not yet 
been touched, much less exploited and exhausted ; and the task has to be accomplished before the modern artist 
can seek to evolve a ‘“‘new” form in Indian art in continuation of and in consistency with its history. As it is, 
the modern artistic reformer has up till now come face to face with only a fractional part of his great heritage 
which he will have to study and absorb and make his own. Untortunately, to few of this group of artists has yet 
come the power to add something of his own to the process of absorbing the qualities of the ancient and 
indigenous traditions of his craft. The rich variety of the ancient masterpieces of Indian art are still waiting to 
be surveyed and adequately studied, and until an exhaustive survey is made, the modern student’s acquaintance 
and familiarity with his ancient inheritance is destined for some yet to remain superficial and skin-deep. It is 
this as yet superficial study which, in the works of these artists, probably accounts for a shallowness and a 
want of depth such as is found in the sham classic of eighteenth century art in Europe, and makes one doubt if 
the derivative forms of this new school show a genuine inspiration from the past. For no truly living school of 
painting could be founded by merely borrowing the art-forms of a past age, and unless a new form of expression 
could be devised to suit the present needs and conditions, art in India could hardly be said to develop. But, in 
order that there may be a consistent and healthy development of the achievements of the past, the threads of old 
traditional forms have to be picked up and strung upon, lengthened and developed on new lines according to the 
exigencies of the new form of thought and life in modern India. And in this preliminary stage a certain 
attachment to the leading-strings of the old art-forms is necessary and even healthy ; as it is much preferable to 
borrow from the art-forms of a nation’s own past achievements than to copy models from foreign countries. For 
art is nothing if not national. Even an influence from other forms of Asiatic art is less injurious than the 
domination of Greek or Roman art, as being less antagonistic to the genius of India, which has many affinities to 
other modes of Asiatic thought. It was probably from this consideration that Mr. A. N. Tagore and his pupils 
have sometimes sought assistance from the pictorial practices of Japan. But with a growing familiarity with the 
diverse schools of Indian art, displaying a rich variety of moods and achievements, this assistance has seemed 
more and more redundant and the snares of Japanese pictorialism have practically loosened and ceased in the 
later works of this school. | 


As we have remarked, this ‘‘new” school of Indian painting is in its childhood, being of a very recent 
growth ; and we are obviously at too great a disadvantage, having regard to the proximity of time, to be able to 
judge of their achievements in a true perspective. We can now only indicate its chief characteristics and the 
tendencies it shews with reference to its past traditions and its modern development. 


It may be observed there is no pomp and swing about these little pictures—nothing of the cheap audacity 
of the Neo-impressionists or the brilliant dexterity of the Salonists. There is absolutely no attempt to startle or’ 
to conjure with public appreciation. Indeed, few movements in modern art have faced such hostile criticisms as 
the exponents of this school have done. They have a quiet and almost introspective outlook which takes one 
away from the material objectives of life to a rarefied atmosphere of beauty and romance, where persons with 
more material outlook would certainly gasp for breath. It would be difficult to appreciate any form of Indian 
art, ancient or modern, at its true worth without apprehending its spiritual content and the special environing 
culture of which it is the direct outcome. For in all its letters and phrases it is a spiritual art, depicting a world 
of mystery and exultation in which there are no suggestions whatsoever of the shows and shadows of the material 
world. In this sense the meaning and the message of Indian art-forms is bound to be alien to and in some sense 
antagonistic to European ideas, and may prevent and indeed has delayed a juster appreciation of their values. 
For the same reason Indian art in its higher qualities is not likely to be popular in Europe, and will continue for 
some time yet to be met with a shrug of the shoulders. Up to the present time European appreciation has been 
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chiefly confined to its superficial qualities. The works of these young artists have been chiefly valued in their 
beautiful decorative effects, their sincere expression of Indian sentiments and moods, and their skilful rendering 
of the true Indian atmosphere as contrasted with the pseudo-European works of Ravi Varma and his imitators. 
Indian art has never nourished itself on the husk of the senses and the life and the body. It has worked*with a 
deeper motive and a profounder suggestion, seeking to wean the human mind from the obvious and the external 
reality of the senses, disdaining to imitate nature and striving to find significative forms to suggest the formless 
infinity which is hidden behind the physical world of forms. In order to suggest and depict this world of 
‘‘ideality ” the Indian artists have been led to devise certain conventions, chiefly in the method of the treatment 
of the human anatomy, which have led some critics to assert that the Indian genius in art is essentially unplastic 
and that his special system of artistic anatomy has been the outcome of incompetence rather than of intent. 
There is hardly. space here to discuss this point at length, but it will be sufficient to observe that an ideal world 
so distant from the reality of the senses could never have been suggested except by systematic deviations from 
natural forms. The methods of rendering a superhuman type of beings in terms of the ordinary human anatomy 
have proved failures in more than one contemporary art-practice, as in the ‘‘Venuses” of Bouguereau, or the 
‘‘Psyches” of Sir E. J. Poynter, and the other method of systematic deviation has been successfully adopted 
by, amongst others, Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Commenting on the types of his figure subjects, a distinguished 
French critic has observed: ‘‘ This impression of intense languor and graceful stiffness, of complicated, rather 
pessimistic psychology, Burne-Jones produced by means of many systematic deviations from nature, to which he 
subjects his figures. In the first place he makes them eight and a half heads high, sometimes more, and to suit 
them he makes his palace doors of extraordinary height for their breadth. Having made his figure very long, he 
still more exaggerates this effect by raising the hips. ... . In spite of all the charm of detail it cannot be ignored 
that Burne-Jones obtains the infinite grace of his figures only by sacrificing the great features of proportion and 
natural attitude.” \t is by means of these departures and variations from “natural poses” that the non-human|! 
form could possibly be rendered in terms of the human shape. When you set yourself to picture a world of 
dreams peopled with “unreal” and ideal personalities you must clothe them in the “unreality” of legendary 
colours and forms. And it is one thing to say that the “ pessimistic psychology” of Indian philosophic thought 
does not appeal to one, and it is quite another thing to suggest that this psychology has not been artistically 
phrased or skilfully rendered. The objection of the European critics is born not so much of the so-called 
inadequacy of artistic. presentation of these ideals as of an unwillingness to accept and bow to the ideals 
themselves. The suggestion of the thought behind these quaint and to them “‘inartistic forms” (in other words, 
the spirit of these images and forms) does not appeal to them. The art of India stands for the life and thought 
of India. And the acceptance and appreciation of the art-forms of India may also spell an acceptance of the 
ideals of Indian thought and life. Indeed, some of the English critics have refused to give due recognition to 
Indian art, prompted by a solicitude lest a surrender of Western art-ideals at the shrine of Indian art should lead 
to a discarding or flouting of Western ideals of life. ‘‘ These things go deep,” observes our critic. ‘‘ How deep 
they go let the reader, as he glances at the texture and composition of Indian civilization, attempt to estimate. 
He will find everywhere extending round him the influence of the paralysing doubt which Indian thought has 
cast on the reality of matter..... More than art is at stake,” he asserts nervously, ‘‘and the deeper question 
which underlies the question of artistic merit is whether or not we shall accept [or surrender] the life of the West 
as in its nature positively progressive,’*—and, he might have added, objectively real! To my mind, to regard|? 
this artistic invasion of Europe by the Asiatic nations as a “yellow” or a “black peril” is to delay the real 
entente cordiale and the true intellectual rapprochement between the Eastern and Western ideals of life—and to 
prevent modern humanity from recovering its lost soul. 

The objections of the Western critics to the so-called exaggerated and ill-proportioned anatomy which the 
New India School affects in their figures is therefore more temperamental than artistic. 

Apart from the question of the anatomical inaccuracies in the drawings of these artists, their draughtmanship 
in general has evoked some discussion. The critic in the Zzmes has observed that ‘Mr. Tagore, like many of 
his pupils, lacks power of line.” Other critics have objected that there is a vagueness of outline which conceals 
indefinitiveness of thought and sometimes also a weakness of type.” These remarks may be true with reference 
to a few individual works, but can hardly be accepted generally. There is no doubt, however, that the new 
school is, as yet, far from attaining the dexterity and the sensitive power of the old master-draughtsmen of 
India,—the frescoists of Ajanta in the broad sweep of their outlines; the brush-draughtsmen of the Pahari schools 
in their fluent and continuous rhythmic lines; or the Mogul miniaturists in their almost HOLBEINESQUE power of 


1 «English Contemporary Art,” by R. de la Sizeranne, 1898, pp. 224, 228. 
* “Eastern Art and Western Critics,” Edinburgh Review, October 1910, pp. 460, 476. 
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character-drawing illustrated in their minute brush-works. The strength of the Indian, as of all Asiatic, painting 
seems to lie in their distinctive and significant method of draughtsmanship, which has acquired a special power 
for a pure linear and non-plastic design wholly absent in Western art; and the new school should concentrate its 
attention on this phase of the work and cultivate the immense possibilities of Indian draughtsmanship as recorded 
in the masterpieces of Indian painting. Of all the pupils of Mr. Tagore, Mr. Nanda Lal Bose has developed a 
fairly promising strength in line. The robust drawings of most of his Saivaite subjects [e¢.g., ‘‘ Dance of 
Destruction,” “ Siva grieving,” ‘‘ Siva drinking the poison,” ‘‘ Love and Death” (see Plate 6), and others] have 
very significant qualities—especially a power of spiritual interpretation and a spiritual suggestiveness in the 
vitality of their calligraphic contours which characteristically suits the spirit of Hindu subjects such as the artist 
delights to portray. And it is this spiritual suggestiveness of his drawings, rather than his colour schemes, which 
uplifts and dematerialises you and transports you to an ideal world depicted in Hindu mythological themes. The 
draughtsmanship of his ‘‘ Jagai and Madhai” (see Journal No. 120, Plate 15), ‘“‘ Agni” (see Plate 7), ‘‘ Ahalya,” 
and above all his ‘‘ Garuda,” must be taken to rank with some of the best achievements in contemporary art, and 


they have amply proved the possibility of a school of design which deliberately abjures the play of light and 
shade, the resources of tone and relief, of chiaroscuro and modelling in the round, and thus confines itself to the 
art of line essentially as a form of expression. A keen’ controversy has arisen with regard to the so-called 
limitation of a non-plastic method of design. The critic in the Edinburgh Review (October, 1910) declared 
that ‘Of all the indictments it is possible to bring against the art of any nation the indictment that it is essentially 
an art of line, in other words, that its capacity for form expression is satisfied with what line can yield, is the 
most condemnatory possible. .... The West, though it may not so strictly confine itself to line, for it has more 
to say than line can communicate, nevertheless has got out of line alone more than the East has ever got out 
WE. tess The contention that an art which essentially is ‘an art of line’ can with mere contour succeed in 
producing the illusion of perfect modelling is paradoxical, for no art inspired by a sense of the actuality and 
substance of form can possibly remain content with mere contour.” This criticism has partially answered itself 
when we consider the fact that the aim of Indian art (including its ramifications in the Buddhist Japanese 
Schools) has been to suggest a sense distantly remote from ‘‘the actuality and substance of form.” As regards 
the so-called limitation of “mere linear designs” as a power of expression in art, I cannot do better than let that 
distinguished critic and connoisseur of Italian Painting, Mr. Bernard Berenson, speak in his own eloquent 
language: “Are the figure arts incapable of conveying a sense of things spiritual? If we confined our attention 
to European art alone, it would almost seem so, for our painting is apparently powerless to get out of the human 
figure more than expression of heroism, of grandeur, of the superhuman—always something in the nature of the 
physically impressive. But if we turn to the Orient we find that their arts of design do convey a sense of 
spiritual things. Their saints are frequently hideous; their converted hobgoblins and demons are, as they 
should be, fiendish ; but all are spiritualised through and through, and in every look, in every gesture, manifest 
the life of spirit. Think of the curious fact that after more than eighteen centuries of Christianity, our art has 
not yet created a single adequate image of its Founder, while the Buddhist world soon incarnated its ideal 
Gautama in a form which left no room for change...... Why is Christian art so unreligious, so unspiritual, as 
compared with the art of Buddhism?..... I suspect that in our art there is an inherent capacity for spiritual 
expression—not because of its qualities. Its essential fault is an almost insurmountable tendency towards 
transcribing mere fact; its essential quality is its constant endeavour to realise the material significance of 
objects, particularly of the human nude, its chief instrument of expression. Our art early discovered that this 
most highly prized effect was to be reached more securely dy modelling than by line...... Our deservedly 
canonised art never allows us to forget our bodies, although it quickens them with heroic life. But spirit, soul— 
how shall the sense of these be communicated? How, indeed? At all events, not by mere representation, not 
merely by upturned faces and pious looks. Few are the means which the arts of design, existing to enhance the 
visible, can employ to convey so much as a suggestion of the invisible world. One of the very few ways is 
space-composition. We shall not find many designs of a kind we should call religious, which do not attain their 
effect by means of this art. Another way ts to avoid chiaroscuro and modelling in the round, and to employ 
contours only ; and by contours we, of course, do not mean mere outlines defining the shape, but outlines which 
have in themselves an energy and vitality, and whether they are representative or calligraphic, give off values of 
movement; and value of movement has the »ower to suggest the unembodied, life unclogged by matter, 
something, in brief, that comes close to the utmost limits of what visual art can do to evoke spirit.” Lines and[? 


1 «<A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend,” by Bernard Berenson (1910), pages 11 to 17. Mr. Berenson’s remarks 
are provoked principally by a study of Chinese and Japanese Buddhist paintings; but his remarks apply equally well to the 
qualities of Indian painting, from which the Buddhist Schools of the Far East are essentially derived. 
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contours have thus greater power of expressing and interpreting spiritual themes, and Asiatic painting, by 
confining itself to linear expression, has demonstrated the immense possibility of a subjective or imaginative 
method of design. 


The only other phase of this movement which calls for some remark is whether it has a truly national or 
an exotic character. With the advent of the British dominion in India an entirely new set of forces make 
their entrance into Indian life, which have not attracted the artists of the new school. They have kept 
themselves aloof from contemporary life. They find no inspiration in modern Indian life in its new costumes 
and gestures—in its new environments and settings and new occupations. The subjects which attract these 
artists are almost entirely of fawranzc character—scenes and legends from the national epics and the popular 
folk-lores—those radiant crystals of national memories! But whether the interpretations of these legends are 
founded on emotional experiences that come from reality may be questioned. And in many of the works of the 
less talented disciples of Mr. Tagore this affected interest in ancient classic themes has meant no more than 
reproducing the formulas of old traditions. And it is easy to construe their affectations as due to an incapacity 
to grapple with profound thoughts and a shallowness disposed to fribble and antic with old thoughts for lack 
of power to evolve new ones. _ It must be remembered that the forms of the old art of India were born of the 
necessity of expressing the feelings which the artists were led to experience, and the forms of the old frescoes 
of Ajanta, of the conventions of the Rajput drawings, could never compensate for lack of /fee/zng directly 
born of personal experience. However honourable a place these classic themes may have in the race-culture 
of India, they have practically ceased to have any roots in present-day national beliefs. And it is difficult 
to trace in these works any visions of a regenerated and freshly inspired life, or any deep spiritual impulse such 
as was at the back of the Buddhist art of the Gupta period or of the mediaeval Saivaite art of the Chola 
dynasty. At the same time, if these works are less spiritual in impulse, they are more sincere in intellectual 
conviction. Indeed, it is an intellectual movement, at once deliberate and conscious—rather than spontaneous 
or intuitive. It is the resultant of an antiquarian interest and not of a desire to return to the dreamlands 
of ancient art and life born of a real exmuuz of the sordidness and the deepening materialism of modern life. 
It is undoubtedly inspired by national memories, but hardly yet pulsating with the throb of modern aspirations. 
The age of transition has not yielded place to the age of national reconstruction in India, as yet, and 
however much this new movement might indicate the lines on which this reconstruction should begin, it has 
not yet developed any strong national “images” which one would fondly like to see envisaged in its 
present-day art-forms. The movement merely symbolises a discontent of the present-day environments and 
the ideals which have engendered them—a vague aspiration for something better—an aspiration as yet lacking 
in strength and vitality and often wavering amidst the alluring entanglements of European materialism, and, 
alas! very often surrendering to it. But what one admires most in these modern revivalists is their courage— 
amidst the all-absorbing and dominating influence of Western ‘“ Kultur” which is a symptom of all modern 
Indian thought—to despise and repudiate the supremacy of Western art-ideals. In this sense the art movement 
is more genuinely national than the so-called renaissance in modern Indian literature. 


There is another curious fact with regard to this movement. It has been unpopular in the land of its 
birth. It has received the scantiest appreciation in India, and the general bedy of our educated brethren 
have stood aloof from it. On the other hand, they have misunderstood its aims and methods, and have 
attempted to belittle and deny what in other countries would have been hailed as a really creative movement. 
Whatever may be the reason for this curious perversity in the outlook of our educated friends in India, the 
works of this school have evoked more intérest in Paris, London, or Boston than in Madras or Bombay, and 
their principles and methods of work have hardly inspired any following outside Calcutta or even Bengal. 
So far as the range of its work is concerned, it is really an ‘‘ école de Calcutta,” as the Parisian papers called 
it. I have elsewhere considered at length the reasons to which can be attributed the indifference of the 
modern educated Indians to the value of this movement. Some of our educated friends in Bengal have 
shewn some interest in the study of old Indian art—particularly ancient stone-sculptures, of which a great 
variety still survives in many parts of Bengal. But, unfortunately, they have not evinced a genuine affection 
or even a capacity for the study of art gwa@ art, and their enthusiasm for a search and study of historical 
; materials in the monuments of ancient Indian art (a very laudable study in itself) has no affinity to a love 
for art in its esthetic qualities. It will be a mistake to suppose their interest in inscriptions on stone images 
to be an interest in significant art qualities. So that their attitude towards this new art movement has no 
real significance as regarding its merits. 
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THE NEW INDIAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 








To modern European art these small pictures of the New School have brought a message perhaps less 
understood at the time they were exhibited in London. It augured an expression in art in which all the 
fret and fever of life is absent, from which all that is incongruous, all that is superfluous, is disengaged—in 
which no luxurious, no frivolous, no careless view of life has any place. If English artists realised this 
meaning they would have helped their art to shed the frivolities and affectations which have grown upon it, 
and their art would then become stronger, greater and finer in spirit and more noble in its aim. The symbolism 
of Indian art is likely to baffle Western critics for some time yet, but even a superficial study of the many 
phases of Indian art will suggest to Western artists a new point of view and a spiritual and more expressive 
idea of design. The study of Indian art is still in its infancy, and it is hoped that out of a more adequate 
study will grow a wider appreciation. In the meantime, the productions of the “new” Indian School of 
Painting will afford a complete solution of the problem suggested in the saying, ‘‘ Z’art dans l’Inde sera Indien 
ou wl ne sera pas.” 


The genests of the present number of the Journal was a suggestion by Mr. C. Stanley Clarke, of the 
Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, whom we have to thank also for many of our illustrations, 
which have been reproduced from photographs taken at the time when the pictures were being exhibited. 
Where notes are appended to the plates, they are taken from the official catalogue prepared by Mr. A. /. D. 
Camp bell. 


Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy kindly placed the whole of his collection at our disposal and we are indebted to 
him for our two coloured plates, as well as for some of the monochrome subjects. 


In addition to his illuminating article, kindly contributed at our request, Mr. O. C. Gangoly afforded 
us valuable assistance and advice, which we have pleasure in acknowledging. 

















Plate r. 








Tue JEALOUSY OF QUEEN TISSARAKSHITA. A. N. Tagore. 
& 


Asoka, King of Magadha (B.C. 260 to 220), was extremely 
fond of the Bodhi-tree (Ficus religiosa, pipal or poplar-leaved 
fig-tree). His Queen Tissarakshita became jealous of the tree 
and in a fit of anger destroyed it. 





(Reproduced by special permission from the picture in the 
possession of Her Majesty The Queen.) 








Devapas! (A TempLte Dancinc-Gu 


“Oh Jaga-Vandhu, why is it that Thou hast made 
us so lovely to-day, since to-morrow Thou wilt throw 
us into the dust like a fallen flower?” 














“ Kajrt,” THE Dance or THE Rainy SEASON. A. N. Tagore. 
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N. L. Bose. 


LovE AND DEATH. 
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Acnt, Gop or Frre. Nanda Lal Bose. 


Agni (ignis) the Vedic god of fire, is one of the oldest gods of 
India. He is here represented as two-headed and riding on his 
vehicle, a ram, in his character of Chhaga-ratha (ram-rider). 
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SAKUNTALA. M. C. Dey. 


Sakuntala is the heroine of a story in the Mahabharata epic. This theme was used by the great 
Hindu poet and dramatist Kalidasa in his play entitled ‘‘The Lost Ring.” Sakuntala was the 
daughter of the royal sage Vishwamitra and the fairy Menaka. She was brought up by Saint Kauva 
at his hermitage on the southern slopes of the Himalayas. One day she was seen by Dushyanta, 
King of Hastinapur (‘elephant city”), and their love at once sprang to life. As & pledge of his 
affection the King gave heraring. But the King did not return to make her his bride, and at length, 
filled with foreboding, she set out to seek him at his court. Bathing on the way, she lost her ring in 
the water. When she sought him at Hastinapur, the King failed to recognise her, so changed with 
sorrow had she become, and dismissed her with slighting phrases. Long after a fisherman found 
the ring in a fish’s stomach. took it to the King, who then remembered it as the one he had given to 
Sakuntala. Whereupon he had her brought to him, and consummated the long-postponed wedding. 














Plate ro. 


Rama’s DEPARTURE. Satlendra Nath Dey. 


An incident drawn from the Ramayana 





Plate rr. 





Kaui, Gopprss or DestTRUCTION. O. C. Ganguly. 


The Tantric black or fierce manifestation of the sakéi of the god Siva, 
Parvati. She gives her name to Calcutta (Kali-Ghat). 
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Plate 13. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP. 





THE EXHIBITION OF DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP 
AT THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 


The Exhibition of Design and Workmanship at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, lately held in conjunction 
with the Designs and Industries Association, raises some questions which may be useful to India. Amongst these 
are the excellence of the work which was shewn by such bodies as the London County Council and the Leicester 
School of Art; the comparative advantages of modern methods of production; the perfection of reproduction of 
old work ; and the value of small exhibitions in promoting art and commerce. 


_ We learn from the excellent little penny catalogue that the Designs and Industries Association has been 
formed to promote the use of better design in all British industries and products—from buildings to wrapping- 
paper and string, from the laying-out of cities to the form of the letters of the alphabet. It urges on all 
manufacturers, employers and craftsmen consideration of the problems of design in an endeavour to improve the 
quality of our products all round from the point of view of national efficiency. Through the courtesy and active 
co-operation of the Trustees of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, which has done so much to advance these important 
objects on other: occasions, the Association was enabled to present this exhibition of printed matter, which is 
mainly of a commercial character. The collection was not large, but was most instructive. 


It included a large number of posters, business stationery, catalogues, advertisements, books and book-covers, 
reproductions of old maps and modern ones, as well as, for comparison, some fine examples of old printing, 
particularly of the fifteenth century. At the outset, the reviewer was met with the difficulty that the Committee 
had thought it better (as much good work had been left out, in order to avoid repetition or misconception) not to 
attach the printers’ and engravers’ names to their exhibits. This would not be necessary in local exhibitions. 
The posters varied in size from the large example, described in the preface as incomparable work of the Beggar- 
staff Brothers, on a wall, to the English and foreign poster stamps in one of the cases. Both classes shewed 
simplicity of treatment in general design, in colour, and in ‘‘ message,” which, the writer of the preface observes, 
is imperative if a poster is to create a definite impression. The exhibit generally conformed to this view, and 
where so much was good it is difficult to select. On the whole, perhaps, the Railway, Tube and Shipping posters 
were the most effective, and many of them were the most artistic. Travellers on the Underground Railways and 
Tubes musi have been struck by the recent advances in this direction. Only a short time ago, while waiting for 
a train in.a Tube, a soldier who seemed to have just returned from the Front, in reply to our rather grumbling 
remark that the names of the stations could hardly be discovered amidst the advertisements, said “It is true; but 
what pleasure, information and amusement one now gets from the poster while waiting for the train.” 


We understand that those who are responsible for the artistic posters on the Tubes or Underground lines do 
not expect to increase their traffic by these means, but rather hope to raise the level of such advertisements and 
to please the public. Although the colour work was very attractive, we preferred some of the large black and 
white posters, such as: ‘‘ Outside the Abbey” (at Westminster) by Kerr Lawson; ‘‘A Prospect of the River,” by 
Joseph Pennell; and “To sell Motor ’Bus Rides,” by Rieth. Brangwyn’s Steamship, Dock, and some litho- 
graphic posters in two and three printings were very effective, as were some of the train posters by Rieth, 
Tony Sarg, and others. Contrasted with these were some fine French posters printed about 1894. Amongst 
them the “ Mceurs Berlinoises” of Victor Jose, and one for the journal Le Azve, by Anquetin, could hardly be 
excelled. 


Although it was not the intention to contrast English with German or any foreign work, there were some 
indications that the former was as good as, if not better than, the latter, especially in all but the cheapest 
branches, in which German enterprise has been hitherto most successful. Even in that section the poster stamps 
proved that British work could not be excelled. The series of coloured views (about 3 by 2 inches) of Edinburgh, 
for example, were in all respects far better than some German productions in the same case. The French 
children’s books, journals of fashion, and war woodcuts were distinguished from English work of a similar kind 
rather by their national characteristics than by any superiority of execution. A collection of Russian nursery 
books and picture post cards produced by the Société de Ste. Eugénie, Petrograd (some of which were Polish) 
shewed, however, remarkable powers of design and technical excellence. Some of the female portraits on the 
post cards were real works of art, besides being charming studies of beauty. 


The exhibits of the London County Council Central School of Typography, and School of Arts and Crafts, 
and from Leicester, shewing, as the catalogue states, “the effect of a sound art school and some local zeal,” were 
most ‘creditable to the institutions concerned. Much originality, good and careful workmanship, as well as 
adaptability to the needs of various departments of commerce, were all displayed in these exhibits, and prove 
that, under capable guidance, the standard of industrial art work can be effectively raised in any district which is 
wise enough to found and adequately support schools of art of the right kind. This subject has not been 
neglected by India, and if it had been more widely attended to, as was suggested at the Decennial Art 
Conferences of Calcutta (in 1880) and Lahore (in 1894) respectively, it would have achieved even greater 
results than have already been obtained, especially if more local show-rooms had been established, as was 
recommended. In our opinion, however, still greater results would follow if small exhibitions, similar to the 
one recently held at Whitechapel, were organized, under Government guidance, by the different trades, and 
sent from city to city in India, as it is said will be done with the Whitechapel Exhibition, the collection at 
each place being supplemented by full representations of local work. Most of these ideas were suggested in 


the Report of the Lahore Art Conference. 


The cases in the Exhibition were chiefly filled with printed books and the illustrations in them. Side by 
side with many beautiful examples of the Chiswick, Riccardi, Vale and Eragny (private), and other modern 
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presses were some finely printed ancient books, for the most part of the fifteenth century, which were shewn, 
through the kindness of private friends, for comparative purposes. 


Amongst the latter were a religious work, printed at Lyons in 1499, and a copy of Aretinus de Bello Italico, 
printed at Venice in 1471. Both were beautiful, but the paper and printing of the former were not only of the 
best, but in such remarkable preservation, as well as so pure in colour and texture, as to make one wonder, 
when contrasting it with the work of the modern presses, whether at the end of a century or two the latter 
will be in as good condition as the former. 


It is especially in regard to the durability of modern paper, the permanency of colour of modern ink 
and of pigments that doubts arise. The ink and the colours of the miniatures of books of the Indian 
Emperor Akbar’s time (1556 to 1605) are as bright and pure as when they were first used, whereas we know 
as much cannot be said of some modern work, even of fifty years’ standing. These old books are sometimes 
worm-eaten, but show no traces of chemical change or decay, as is the case in not a few valuable modern 
instances. These remarks are worthy of consideration. The form of the letters of the alphabet in many 
of these old books fulfils the conditions laid down in the Forewords of the catalogue as well as is done in 
most of the beautiful books shewn by the modern presses, which, however, rarely excel in this important 
matter. 


The case of old prints, old trade cards and labels, old billheads and portraits, and the artistic charm of 
the old maps shewn on the walls, all prove the truth of the observation that where results depend upon 
individual skill and taste, there is little change from age to age; indeed, that the leisure of past times was 
perhaps more likely to lead to good art work than the haste of to-day. 


On the other hand, the specimens of photo-mechanical and lithographic reproductions, and many of the 
examples of commercial printing, prove that if the workmen are skilled and well trained, they have to aid 
them wonderful discoveries’ which ought to lead to marvellous results, such as the Exhibition shows have 
been done in reproducing, particularly in colour, the beautiful work of past days. Amongst these were a 
Burlington proof of a Rembrandt portrait by himself, some paintings by Watts, and also some marvellous 
reproductions by Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd., of rare Russian Ikons, and of some Holbein portraits. 


There can be no doubt, we think, that the Whitechapel Exhibition strongly confirms the conclusions formed - 
after the Board of Trade Exhibition of the Spring of 1915, that British enterprise and skill are quite as great 
as those of any foreign country, and that we have no fears for the future if the public will support their own 
manufacturers and artizans in an adequate manner. We are convinced that India and its artists have as 
great a field before them as other parts and citizens of the Empire. 


In conclusion, a word of appreciation should be added in regard to the patriotism and valuable services 
of the Trustees of the Art Gallery. Not only does it organise exhibitions such as the one under review, 
but it defrays the greater part of the cost and charges nothing for admission. We should include such 
bodies as the Association in this tribute. We hope leading Indian princes, nobles and citizens will follow 
this fine example. 


T. HOLBEIN HENDLEY, 


President, Decennial Art Conferences, Lahore. 
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South Indian Bronzes. By O. C. Gancory. A historical survey of South Indian sculpture with icono- 
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The Magic of Jewels and Charms. By GeorGce Freperick Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. With numerous 
plates in colour, double tone and line. Decorated cloth, gilt top, in a box, £1:1:o net. This is uniform in 
style and size with ‘‘ The Curious Lore of Precious Stones,” and like that very popular work gives much 
unique and interesting information especially related to the magical power which precious stones have been 
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London. 


Omar Khayyam, illustrated by Mera K. Sett. Edition limited to 250 copies, privately issued. GALLoway 
& Porter, Cambridge. 21s. net. 
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SPORT IN INDIAN ART. 


By COL. T. H. HENDLEY, C.LE. 


The late Mr. H. Blochmann, whose translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, or the Institutes of the Emperor Akbar, 
is the best we have, begins his book with the words: “ The Ain-i-Akbari is the third volume of the Akbarnama 
by Shaikh Abul Fazl, and is by far the greatest work in the whole series of Mohammedan histories of India.” 
It is from the famous illustrated copy of this book, which is now in the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, that most of the plates in the present number of the Journal have been copied. The original paintings 
were made by many of the best artists of Akbar’s time, and the book was probably the Emperor’s own copy. 
There were two volumes which were bound in coloured panels, as Mr. Stanley Clarke conjectures, from the 
paintings upon them, at a later date, probably a century afterwards. The paintings on two of these panels 
represent Akbar upon a journey. The other two are adorned with hunting subjects (Plate 1). Part of the 
manuscript is shown. The signature of the Emperor Jahangir is in the book. 

My best thanks are due to the Director of the Museum for permisssion to reproduce these pictures, which I 
regret cannot be copied in colours. I am also indebted to Mr. Stanley Clarke for much valuable assistance and 
especially for the privilege of consulting the MS. descriptions of the plates by Mr. Beveridge, I.C.S. 

_ The Ain-i-Akbari and its contemporary illustrations, if considered with institutions in the Rajput Native 
States of our own age, or certainly with those which existed thirty to forty years ago, afford such a vivid and 
realistic picture of the time of the great Mogul Emperor and of his acts and his establishments, that we seem to 
be spectators and even members of his Court. It is questionable whether, when all these facts are taken into 
consideration, we have better data for understanding and visualizing the times of any European potentate of the 
same period ; as, for example, of Queen Elizabeth, who was the contemporary of Akbar for nearly the whole of 
his reign. Under these circumstances, if we take any of the departments described by Abul Fazl, we are sure to 
find ourselves on firm ground ; so firm, indeed, that we seem to be personally conducted by the confidential friend 
and adviser of the Emperor himself round the establishment, every part of which is laid bare for our instruction 
and entertainment. 

The April number of the Journal of Indian Art for 1915 was devoted to War. In the present article it is 
proposed to look at the Shikar-khana, or hunting establishment, and, with the help of the accounts of similar 
departments in the Native States by different writers, to satisfy its readers that Akbar’s arrangements in the field 
of pleasure were as complete as those which he made for war. Moreover, if we examine the pictures, as 
suggested by Mr. Vincent Smith (that is, if we imagine all the figures standing erect each in its own plane, as in 
the European toy paper theatres of a few years ago), we shall understand them as well as educated persons did 
when they were painted, or, indeed, as an Indian would do to-day when he studies the work of modern Indian 
artists, who, if untouched by European influence, draw and paint as their art ancestors (who were sometimes also 
their natural forefathers) did three hundred years ago.. For these reasons I| shall quote as fully as is necessary 
the descriptions given in Blochmann’s translation, and later on, those of travellers and visitors to India since 
Akbar’s day, and supplement them by my own experience in Native Courts in Rajputana, all of which were 
connected with and strongly influenced by Agra and Delhi in their prime. A few abstracts or quotations from 
earlier Indian authors will also be necessary to complete the scheme. 

There are many references to hunting and sport in the Ain-i-Akbari. The most important are contained in 
Ain 27 and Ain 28 (Book II.). The first is on hunting ; the second, after giving an account of the food allowed 
to leopards and the wages of the keepers, tells us of the skill exhibited in hunting with those animals, and a 
description follows of sport with other beasts and with hawks, falcons, and even frogs. 

' Abul Fazl rebukes “ superficial worldly observers, who find in killing an animal a sort of pleasure.” ‘‘ Deep 
enquirers,” he remarks, ‘‘see in hunting a means of acquisition of knowledge, and the temple of their worship 
derives from it a peculiar lustre. This was the case with His Majesty, who made hunting a means of increasing 
his knowledge, and without having first given notice of his coming, an opportunity of enquiry into the condition 
of the people and the army.” He often travelled incognito for this purpose, and sometimes made a great hunting 
party an opportunity of opening a serious campaign. Similar advantages have been ascribed to the practice of 
hunting in our own country, where, as one writes, squire and farmer, employer and agricultural labourer—in a 
well-managed district—are drawn together and discuss the wants of the country side. It is true also that the 
great Duke of Wellington derived much information from his habit of hunting in the rear of his armies in 
Portugal, although ostensibly he kept a pack of hounds in order to relieve his officers from comparative inaction 
in the field and the monotony of camp life. 


Ticer Huntinc.*—The following methods of tiger hunting are described :—1. A large cage was fastened[? 
to the ground with strong iron ties, and was put into a place frequented by tigers. The door was left open, but so 
that the slightest shaking would cause it to fall. It was baited with a live goat, which the tiger could see but not 
get at, unless driven by hunger he entered the cage and was caught. 2. A pointed arrow was fixed in a bow 
painted green, which was hung on a tree, so that when a tiger passed the arrow was easily loosened and hit it. 
3. A sheep was tied up in a likely place, round which on the ground small stalks of hay covered with glue were 
placed. The tiger got his claws so covered with the sticky substance that he soon fell senseless and exhausted, 
and was then either killed or caught and tamed. His Majesty disliked such tricks, and preferred bows and 
matchlocks and open attack on the beast which destroys so many lives. _ The glue or sticky substance method is 
still said to be used by hunters who wish to obtain live animals. The stuff is spread on broad leavés, and the 
tiger struggles and rolls about in order to free it from his body and claws, and as it gets into his eyes he is so 
worried that he is easily netted. 





1 The Ain-i-Akbari, by Abul Fazl ’Allami, translated by H. Blochmann, M.A. ; Calcutta, 1873. 


_ © India is pre-eminently the land of the tiger (Fe/zs ¢igris), a very powerful beast with an average weight of 400 to 450 lbs., 
though sometimes reaching 700 or even, it is said, 800 lbs. 
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There was a method which astonished all beholders. An intrepid hunter got on the back of a male buffalo . 
and attacked the tiger. The former quickly got hold of the latter with his horns and flung him about so that he 
died. On one occasion Akbar mounted an elephant and a tiger was stirred up in the jungle. It struck its claws 
into the elephant’s head, but was killed by the attendants. This is probably the story of a lion hunt which is 
described by the Emperor Jahangir in his Memoirs. He states that it was held by his father near Lahore, and- 
that the Emperor was attended by a body of four thousand matchlock men. Most unexpectedly three lionesses 
attacked the Emperor’s eiephant and one fastened on his thigh. A brave Uzbek soldier contrived to seize the 
beast by the neck and wound it with a &#anja or knife, so that it relaxed its hold. Two iions together, however, 
attacked him, but he seized both animals by the neck and killed them by hurling their heads against each other. 
(Plate 6.) Once, during a gamurghah, in which drivers are employed, a tiger attacked the Emperor, who shot it 
through the head. A remarkable scene occurred near Mathra (Mathura), in which a tiger was on the point of 
killing a follower, when Akbar looked furiously upon him, so that the beast was cowed and could be slain. 
This is one of the so-called miracles of the Emperor. 


ELepHant Huntinc.—There were several modes of hunting elephants. 1. The A’edah (or hunt at the 
grazing places), in which the elephants are frightened by the noise of drums and pipes, and rush about until they 
are exhausted and so can be tied to trees by ropes which are placed by experienced men round their feet and necks. 
They are then tamed by the aid of tame animals. (Plate 5.) 2. Chor K’hedah, in which a driver stretches himself 
on the back of a tame female elephant and goes to the grazing grounds of the wild animals. During the struggle 
between a wild beast and the tame one, the driver succeeds in throwing a rope round the foot of the former. 
3. Gad. A deep pit is dug and covered with grass, and an elephant is frightened into it. Being kept without food and 
water, it soon becomes tame. If it is desired to catch a tiger alive, pits are even now made in the Native States. 
When caught, the tiger is kept without food and becomes weak. Earth is thrown into the pit, which the enraged 
animal tramples down, and gradually in this way his quarters become so confined that he is glad to pass on to a 
strong cage, the door of which can be dropped as soon as he has entered it. 4. Bar. An enclosure bounded by 
a deep ditch is made, and only one entrance is left. Wild elephants are inveigled into it by means of food, 
driving, and the attraction of tame (usually female) elephants. A door is dropped when they are all inside. 
This is the modern method, but a strong timber stockade generally takes the place of the ditch. 

The Emperor invented a new method. In fact, Abul Fazl says all excellent modes of hunting were 
inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd was surrounded on three sides by drivers. On the open side several 
tame females were stationed. Male wild elephants from all quarters approached them and were gradually led by 
their charmers into an enclosure, where they were caught. 

In the /g4a/nama a description is given of a great hunt in Gujerat, in which about 200 tame elephants were 
employed to drive a herd of wild ones before the Emperor Jahangir and his courtiers, who were seated on wooden 
erections or machans in the trees. Twelve elephants were caught before his eyes. 


LreoparD Huntinc.—The leopard and panther are usually treated as the same animal, the Fe/zs parvus, but 
the leopard here spoken of seems to be the hunting leopard only. Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one 
they hunt, in another they rest and sleep, and in a third they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on 
the top ofa hill. The shade ofa tree, against the trunk of which he rubs himself, is enough for a leopard. Formerly 
hunters caught them in deep pits, but their feet were often broken, or they escaped; hence the Emperor 
introduced a new method, viz., a pit with a trap door. On one occasion seven animals were caught in a pit of 
this kind. A female was followed into the pit by nine male admirers. “A mzce scene, indeed!” remarks Abul 
Faz]. (Plate 2.) Other plans were to tire out the beasts, or to fasten nooses to the feet of their scratching-trees, 
in which they were caught. Akbar’s favourite grounds for this sport were within 30 or 40 os (45 to 50 miles) of 
Agra. Amongst them, however, were more distant places, as Bhatindah; Bhatnir; Patan in the Panjab; 
Jhunjhunu, Nagor, and Jodhpur in the Marwar State; and Jaisalmer. The hunting leopard is the Cynelurus jubata. 
Akbar introduced a plan of training leopards in eighteen days, instead of in two or three months, as formerly. 

Ain 28 begins with an account of the food and of the keepers of the leopards. Three men were told off for 
such animals as sit on horses when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts and dud/zs 
(palanquins). For the sake of show the leopards got brocaded cloths, chains studded with jewels, and coarse 
blankets and Gushkani (a town in Persia) carpets to sit on. Each leopard had a name, and grandees of the 
court looked after them. There were a thousand leopards, of which three sets were khacah' or for the use of|} 
the sovereign. Two litters for their use, on one of which the beast sat looking out for prey, were hung over the 
back of an elephant. Others were put on camels, horses and mules, and carts were also made for them to be 
drawn by horses or cattle, as well as du/zs.2 The monarch’s best leopard, by name Samand manzk (‘like a{? 
ruby’’), rode in a chandol, or litter, borne on the necks of two horses. Great skill was shown by the leopards. 
They would go against the wind, and plan an attack, giving notice to the hunters, who caught the prey in three 
ways :—1. The leopard is let off to the right and swiftly seizes its prey with its claws. 2. It lies concealed and 
is shown the deer from a distance. It is loosed and stalks its prey from ambush to ambush. 3. The leopard is 
put in an ambush, having the wind towards himself. The cart is taken away in the opposite direction, which 
perplexes the deer, who is caught by a sudden rush of his enemy. (Plate 4.) 

The leopard will raise up dust to hide himself, or will lie down so flat that he cannot be distinguished from 
the surface of the ground. Akbar employed leopards in gamurghah hunts or drives. It is well known that 
leopards are often sulky, and if they miss their first leap will not infrequently refuse to stalk their prey—which is 
certainly the most exciting, as it is the most natural, form of attack. Leopards were kept blindfolded, except 
during the chase ; but Akbar did not allow the practice to be kept up. The animals, however, are generally still 
kept hooded when at rest, and even up to the moment of seeing the game. Abul Fazl remarks that the animals 
ran about as if mad when uncovered. The grandees and even the attendants used to bet on the animals, and to 


' The Arabic word Kha/lisa, or “ Royal,” is still employed in the Rajput States to distinguish such departments or articles 
as are kept for the personal use of the Chief. The influence of the Mogul court is shown in the names of other departments ; as, 
for example, for elephants, which is called the Fil Khana, and the hunting department, Shikar Khana. ‘il and Shikar are 
Arabic or Persian words. 
® The word dui or dooly is in the Sanskrit do/a, a kind of sedan or palanquin. 
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give deer horns to the Emperor, which he used for ornamenting his 4os minars (milestones) or towers on the high 
road.’ Several hundred thousand horns were used in this way. The tower at Fathpur-Sikri, which is studded[! 
with imitation elephant tusks, is perhaps an illustration of this practice. Akbar did not hunt on Fridays, in 
consequence of a vow made in connexion with the birth of Jahangir. 

According to the Encyclopedia of Sport, hunting with leopards is a most ancient amusement. The cheetah 
is figured on Assyrian bas-reliefs, and is also represented on Egyptian monuments about 1700 B.c. The writer 
of the article on this subject notes also that Charles VIII., Louis XII. and Francis I. in France kept leopards ; 
though, he adds, perhaps it was the lynx, because one of the animals was mounted on a horse behind a keeper. 
We have seen, however, that some of Akbar’s cheetahs were taken to the chase on horses. 

The Szya gosh (black ear) or lynx was used for hunting hares and foxes. It is a small animal, about 
2 feet 9 inches in length. I have seen it following hares at Alwar, and some of these animals were kept at Jaipur. 


Docs.—Notwithstanding the Mohammedan prejudice against dogs, which were considered unclean (as, indeed, 
_ they are also by Hindus), Akbar liked them, and imported them from Kabul and elsewhere and gave them names. 
They would attack every kind of animal, and even the tiger. Several also would join and hunt down the enemy. 
I once saw three or four pariah or wild dogs jumping one after the other over a wall, with their noses to the 
ground, following the scent of a black buck, which, however, appeared to have been injured. 

Large dogs were kept by the Maharaja of Karauli, South of Agra, for hunting tigers. There are also 
several large tigers chained up in an open corridor ‘without doors in the main street leading up to the palace at 
Karauli. Our carriage horses did not much like to pass these animals. 


Huntinc Deer with Deer.—A net was put round the horns of a tame deer, which was then let off against 
a wild one. The two fought and became entangled together, and were then caught by the huntsmen. This 
practice is said to be still in use. Sultan Firoz-i-Khilji (1351-1388) used to indulge in this sport, but Akbar 
reduced it to a proper system. Deer were also so well trained as to hunt at night, and return to their keeper 
when called. Once a deer caught a leopard, who became entangled in the net. One curious form of hunting 
has been illustrated in various works. It is called Ghantaherah. The hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the 
concave side being turned from him. He lights a lamp, which he places in the concavity to conceal him, and then 
rings bells. Other hunters also lie in wait. The animals are attracted and are then shot. The Emperor 
disapproved of these tricks. There were other stratagems which took advantage of the curiosity of the deer. 
The late Colonel Hanna possessed a picture in which the Emperor Akbar is represented at a night hunt of this 
kind. A deer just killed is brought for his inspection. Mr. Havell has a somewhat similar illustration in one 
of his works, and I have seen specimens in the bazaar shops at Jaipur. 


BurraLo Huntinc.—A female buffalo was tied by a long rope, one end of which was fastened in the place 
where the animals slept. Ifa wild male came to the spot, while flirting with the female his foot was caught 
in a loop by the sportsman, who, if his courage failed him, lost his life. Buffaloes were also caught in snares 
in the ponds they frequented. 


On Huntinc with Hawxs.—Akbar hunted with trained falcons and hawks, of which his favourite was the 
bashah. The names of many varieties are given. One, the mochin, resembling the sparrow, would kill a kudang 
or crane. The crow and the sparrow could also be taught to attack. Comorants (Phala Crocorax Carbo) are 
still used in the Sundarbans, or districts penetrated by the streams at the delta of the Ganges, for the purposes 
of catching fish, where I have seen them, though the practice is more common in China. 

Hunting water-fowl afforded much amusement, according to Abul Fazl. A curious way of catching them 
was to make an artificial bird of a water-fowl skin, with the wings, beak and tail on it. A man put it on his head 
and stood up to his neck in the water. As he could see through the openings for the eyes, he was able to 
approach the birds and pull them one after the other below the water. I have seen a similar practice adopted at 
Hanwantgarh near Chitor in Rajputana. In Kashmir, 4a falcons seized birds while swimming and brought 
them to the banks. Hawks also were used successfully, and the hunter was sometimes able to get near the birds 
by concealing himself behind water buffaloes. Decoy birds were used to call the wild ones near their cages, in 
which the latter become entangled in hair nets placed round them. Other modes of using nets were to attach 
them to trained hawks and owls, whose cries attracted the wild birds. Frogs were trained to catch sparrows, and 
Akbar took pleasure in watching spiders fight, which Abul Fazl explains as being an example of the power of 
love! Other great minds have unbent in a similar way. One has read, for example, of combats between spiders 
and scorpions, and races in which beetles strove on a mess table, or of attempts to catch small field rats or mice, 
on the Frontier, to which sport bored subalterns were reduced whilst waiting for the enemy. 

Amongst the amusements described in Ain 29, animals were employed. The game of Chaugan, or hockey, 
was (Baber says) played all over Tibet, and Akbar was very fond of it because it was a means of learning 
promptitude and decision, and it tested the value of a man and strengthened bonds of friendship. The British 
officer agrees with him. Strong ones, Abul Fazl adds, in playing this game learn the art of riding, and the 
animals learn to perform feats of agility and to obey the reins. The game was also played at night with balls 
which were set on fire. 

General Newall? mentions the broad polo ground on which the game of Chogaon, or polo, is played. He[? 
considers that it was of Tibetan origin, though imported into India by the immigrant tribes which now form the 
population of many Himalayan districts. In his Oriental readings, notably in the Raya Taringini (the Chronicles 
of Kashmir) he had met many allusions to the game as quite a State affair, and evidently entering much into 
their political life in ancient times. Pigeon-flying was also encouraged, and Akbar took special care in breeding 
the birds. Some were kept for the sake of showing off peculiar tricks of flight, others for the beauty of their 
plumage, and others for carrying letters. 

There are interesting references to polo in Lieut. Col. Sykes’ History of Persia.» Abdul Malik, the[* 
Samanid ruler of Bokhara, was killed at polo in 961. About.a century later the Seljuk Sultan, ‘‘ was passionately 


_ 1A number of these are still standing on the Agra-Ajmere and other roads. ° Zhe Highlands of /ndia, being a chronicle 
of field sports and travel in India, by Major General D. J. F. Newall, R.A.; Harrison & Sons, 1887. 


34 History of Persia, by Lieut. Col. P. M. Sykes, C.M.G., C.LE. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; London, 1915, 
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fond of polo, so much so that he played a match at Baghdad the day after his arrival at the capital; he was 
equally fond of shooting and kept a record of his bags of game.’ Col. Sykes states that no Persian work with 
which he is acquainted is more interesting than a book’ composed in a.p. 1082 by Kai Kaus, a Ziyarid prince,{* 
which treats of hunting and polo amongst many other things. In his work, Zen Thousand Miles, he describes a 
game of polo between Khushru and Shirin, two famous lovers. 


Everuants.— Ain 41, on the Elephant and its Stables, is a long one, because the animal served many pur- 
poses and was especially useful in the army as well as for pomp, and it added materially to the success of a 
conqueror. One elephant was said to be equal to five hundred horses. Many curious things are related in this 
interesting chapter. A description of the elephant in war and its trappings was given in No. 123 of the Journal. 

Attendants were fined if damage to the trappings or injury to the animals occurred, or in case of starvation. 
Ill-usage of any kind might be followed by the loss of a hand, selling as a slave, or even capital punishment. 


CamELs.—Choice camels were kept to fight to add to the dignity of Akbar’s court and for the diversion of 
others. One animal named Shah pasand (“approved by the Shah”) overcame all its antagonists and, by the 
manner of its stooping down and drawing itself up, displayed every finesse of the art of wrestling. 

I am indebted to Mr. Stanley Clarke for permission to use a valuable illustration from a copy of the 
Wagq iat-i-Babari, or Events of Baber’s time, which was illustrated in Akbar’s reign, as it shows some of the 
diversions of Akbar’s court. There are three incidents in the one picture, though all seem to be occurring 
together. At the top of the plate, two elephants, with mahawats or drivers on their backs, fight together. On 
the middle a pair of camels are fiercely engaged, seizing each other by their horrible jaws ; and in the foreground 
there are two human wrestlers. (Plate 12.) Wrestling was an amusement in the time of the Mahabharata. 
Bhima, one of the Pandava brothers, when in disguise as a cook at the court of Raja Virata, king of Matsyades 
(the modern Jaipur), killed Jimuta, a foreign wrestler who had slain all the rest of the royal servants. (Pl. XXX., 
Vol. 1V., Memorials of the Faipur Exhibition.) Wrestling matches are common amongst Indian soldiers, and 
often take place in regimental or village sheds. 

The Emperor Baber was fond of sport, and in his Memoirs® refers to some of his experiences in that[? 
department. In the year 1525, when he set out on his fifth and successful invasion of India with a force of 
12,000 persons, after leaving Ali Masjid he came to Bekram, where he went out to hunt a rhinoceros.’ It was|* 
in a little wood, which was at once surrounded. On raising a shout it came out immediately and took to flight, 
much to the amusement of Baber’s son Humaiyun and some of his followers, who had never seen this unwieldy 
beast before. They shot many arrows into it and finally brought it down. Baber himself derived amusement 
from conjecturing as to how an elephant and a rhinoceros would behave if brought face to face. The elephant 
keeper, however, had brought out-one of his animals, and the rhinoceros ran away. There is a picture of this 
hunt in Colonel Talbot’s book. 

In the year 1507 Baber went out after wild asses amongst the Ghilzais. Numbers of deer and wild asses, 
which are always put in the plan of Kattehway in their country, were enclosed in a circle, and the Emperor hit 
one with two arrows and, by thus slackening its speed, was able to reach it and cut its windpipe, so that it fell, 
though care had to be taken to avoid its heels. The speed of this animal is so great that it is difficult to get near 
enough to catch or shoot it. It is almost untameable and some professional horse trainers, when asked by an 
Indian native prince, with whom I was acquainted, to deal with his wild asses, made an abrupt exit from the place 
rather than attempt the task. General Newall believed that every other description of game or wild animal has 
at times been ridden down by man, but the Onaga never ; though he had been informed that this had been done, 
under exceptional circumstances, near the Runn of Kachh. I have read somewhere that the animal has been 
caught by using relays of riders on swift horses, who drive it from one to another. When I was stationed at 
Kherwarra in the Meywar or Udaipur State, in 1872-3, the Bhils were said (though I did not see an instance 
myself) to run down hares in open clearings in the forest. 1 did, however, see such a case at Alwar. It is said 
that the oontza b6hag, or camel-coloured tiger, perhaps the lion, has been known to kill wild asses in Kachh. The 
Persians hunted the wild ass and ate its flesh. 

In 1519, near the junction of the Indus and Kabul rivers, Baber heard a tiger roaring and lured it out of the 
jungle with a buffalo. Arrows poured in on every side and the beast was despatched with spear and sword. 
This was more exciting than the use of the gun of modern days. Baber lost his favourite hawk near this spot. 
The Emperor naively remarks that this bird “‘ pounced so unfalteringly on its quarry as to make even me, with 
so little skill as myself, the most successful of fowlers.” 

Even such a battue as Akbar’s Qumurghah meant hard work and some risk for the royal hunter and his 
friends, thus differing greatly from a modern “ drive” against fed and carefully tended game. 

In the Ziaud-din Barni, Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, it is stated that Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Balban took great 
pleasure in hunting, and followed it with much zest during the winter. The country for 20 kos (or 30 miles) 
round Delhi was preserved. A thousand horsemen and as many footmen and archers accompanied him in his 
daily sport, but a contemporary said: “ Balban is a shrewd ruler and has much experience in government. He 
goes-out apparently to hunt, but really to exercise his men and horses, so that they may not be wanting when 
times of danger and war arrive.” It will not be forgotten that Akbar is reputed to have made use of hunting 
expeditions to mask his warlike plans. Balban died in 1286 a.p. On his way to besiege Ranthambhor, Sultan 
Ala-ud-din went out daily to hunt, and a wargaf, or large circuit for driving, was drawn. One day his nephew 
attempted to assassinate him at the hunt, but in the end was himself killed. 

In the Shamr-i-Siraj afif Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi an account is given of an elephant hunt. In this case the 
elephants were driven so as to be cut off from their pasture. Men went up trees, and as the weak and thirsty 
beasts passed under them, dropped upon their backs, and put ropes and chains upon them, and captured no fewer 
than eight. The Rai of Jajnagar, on whose estate the hunt took place, was much alarmed because he thought it 
was an excuse to punish him, as indeed was the case. His offerings, however, were accepted. The Sultan was 
so pleased with his great hunt of elephants that he caused his successes to be inscribed in letters of gold on the 
walls of several buildings in Firozabad near Delhi, his capital, in order that they might stand as memorials and 

1 Now being translated by G. Edwards for the Gibb Memorial Series. * Memoirs of Baber ; F. G. Talbot, 1909. 

8 The Indian rhinoceros is the Rhinoceros unicornis. 
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examples to wise men of the age. There is a special chapter in the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi on hunting excursions. 
The gorkhar, or wild ass, was pursued in the deserts between Dipalpur and Sarsuti during the hot season. Deer, 
ntlgat,' etc., were principally hunted in Badaun and Amwala, where the ground was waste, but well furnished [* 
with water and grass. Ifa lion, tiger or wolf was surrounded, the Sultan used to kill it first and then pursue the 
- other animals, thus following the usual rule in our own days, and perhaps the best, as regards the great carnivora. 

The Tuzak-i-Timuri, or Autobiography of Timur, which is supposed to be genuine, gives an account of his 
invasion of India in 1398, and refers to the hunting of the rhinoceros ; but he had little leisure from his conquests 
except to massacre prisoners and the innocent, or to sack Delhi. At the capital, elephants and rhinoceroses were 
brought out in their trappings to do honour to him. 

One of Sultan Ibrahim’s courtiers was styled ‘“‘ Wolf-slayer,” because he shot two wolves with one arrow, 
which passed through their bodies and stuck in the ground beyond. I saw a wounded Bhil whose chest was 
pierced through with such an arrow. The following incident is another illustration of the deadly character of 
arrow-wounds, as also of the daring of the Indian sportsman :—It is related of Mujahid Shah, King of the 
Deccan, that he was naturally fond of hunting, and when he was informed that an enormous tiger had killed many 
travellers, he went to his den with seven attendants only on foot, and advancing some paces alone, killed the 
animal with one arrow which pierced its side. It was found that the arrow had pierced its heart. He said had 
he missed his aim he would have attacked the tiger with sword and dagger. This feat alarmed his enemies, the 
idolators of Bijainagar. He succeeded in 1375; died 1378. The Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afghana, from which this note 
is taken, refers to hunting being made a pretext for consulting allies. We are reminded by this extract of the 
hunting meetings of the German and Austrian emperors, and the heir of the latter, for, it is said, similar purposes. 

In the Tabakat-i-Akbara it is narrated how Shah Tahmasp of Persia went out hunting with bows and 
arrows in order to gratify the Emperor Humayun, who was at the time in exile at his court, and how one of the 
grandees, who had an old quarrel with another noble, under pretence of shooting some animal, struck him in 
front with an arrow, so that he died upon the spot. In March, 1568, Akbar hunted in Mewat towards Agra, a 
district in which there are still many tigers. In fact, the late King-Emperor, the present Czar (when Cesarevitch), 
and many other great personages have here shot their first tigers, which range the hills in this country as far as 
Jaipur and Alwar respectively, where I saw the animals on the occasions mentioned. One incident is fully 
described, in which Akbar twice hit a tiger with a musket-ball, but it was only turned from him by an attendant, 
one Adil Mohamed Kandahare, who fixed him with his bow and arrow. (Plate 4.) The brave fellow, when the 
beast was about to take his head in his mouth, thrust his hand between the jaws of his foe and sought to stab 
him in the belly, but the handle of the dagger stuck in its sheath and the animal gnawed the flesh and skin of the 
hand. Yet Adil managed to inflict deep wounds in the tiger's belly and it was despatched. The footman 
ultimately died of his wounds. In 1570 the Emperor first hunted wild asses. On this occasion he killed sixteen 
of them and their flesh was distributed among the amirs and courtiers in front of the royal tent. (Plate 8.) 

In Sir H. Elliot’s abstracts of the Akbarnama (Vol. VI.) some hunting references occur. The first relates 
to the Rani Durgavati of Panna, who at that time ruled that State with vigour. She was a good shot, both with 
the bow and musket, and frequently went out hunting. When she heard of a tiger, she never rested until she 
shot it. In all the long history of sport in India in pre-European days, the part taken in it by women has been 
almost nil. With the exception of Nurjahan, a Panna Rani, and the hunting expeditions of an early Hindu 
sovereign, no such cases are mentioned. It is probable, as shown in one of the Akbarnama pictures, that they 
occasionally went into camp with their husbands, but they saw little of the sport. In the thirty-ninth year of his 
reign, a stag wounded Akbar in the thigh with its horns. The surgeons closed the wound, but there were much 
swelling and pain for some days. In the Wikaya of Asad Beg we read that the Emperor’s last illness was much 
aggravated by a dispute between the servants of his successor and his grandson on account of a combat between 
their elephants. 

The Emperor Jahangir tells us that, after the defeat of his son Khusru, he entered Lahore and took his seat 
in the royal pavilion built by his own father, Akbar, from which he used to view the combats of elephants. From 
this place he looked upon a far less sporting incident—that is, the ‘thrones of misfortune,” on which he had 
caused 300 traitors, who had conspired with his son, to be impaled alive. The son was compelled to pass them 
on an elephant. Jahangir, according to the comments in the Autobiography, was a mighty hunter and took 
pleasure in sport, even in the later years of his life. He was also a lover of nature. He caught twelve fish at 
Hasan Abdal with a net, strung pearls in their noses, and let them go again. There are said to be some fish in 
Vernag in Kashmir, which are descended from specimens liberated in this way by Jahangir. They were shown 
to me at another source of the Jhelum river as the very fish. In regulations issued in the sixth year of his reign 
he prohibited amirs or nobles from observing practices which were peculiar to emperors. One of these was 
having elephant fights. It was while hunting near Ajmir that he received the news of the submission of the 
Rana of Udaipur. He refers in his account of his visit to Mandu in Central India, or Malwa, to the building of 
a city by a former king (Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din), to be inhabited by women only, who alone hunted with him 
in a deer park stocked with animals of all kinds, as he was extremely fond of hunting. In connexion with this 
visit he ordered a list of all the animals killed since the time of his coming to reason (or the twelfth year of his 
age) to the fiftieth lunar year of his age. The total amounted to 25,532 animals and birds killed in the course of 
his sport, of which 17,168 were graminivorous animals and birds killed by his own hand. The list included 
86 tigers, 889 mz/gai, 1,372 deer, 36 wild buffaloes, 90 wild boars, and 13,964 birds. He shot a tiger when in 
his fifty-sixth year. Nur Jahan also killed one with a single shot. Birds which we do not consider game were 
included, but as the numbers were few (except crows—a nuisance) it is probable some were shot out of curiosity. 
Jahangir, in his Memoirs, states that his father had, among other animals, 12,000 one-eyed antelopes to serve 
for the chase, and of nz/gaz, mountain rams, rhinoceroses, ostriches, and e/ont-e-derriai (perhaps the hippopotamus) 
12,000 more. The Emperor’s figures and some of his reminiscences are much exaggerated. Jahangir’s love of 
sport revived at the last ; but the death of an attendant, who fell over a precipice on the last occasion he went 
out, greatly affected his master, who thought he had thus seen the Angel of Death. Two days afterwards he 
himself expired. 


' The nil or lilgao or rojh (blue cow), or white-footed antelope, is a semi-sacred animal in some Hindu districts. 
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The English traveller, Finch,! describes Jahangir’s method of hunting. ‘He caused a tract of wood or[' 
desert to be encompassed about by chosen men, who contract themselves to a near compass, and whatever is 
taken in this enclosure is called the king’s shzkar, or game, whether men or beasts, and whoever lets aught escape 
loses his life, unless pardoned by the king. ” The beasts were sold and the money given to the poor. The men 
became the king’s slaves and were sent to Kabul to be bartered for horses and dogs! On Saturdays the 
Emperor used to see the elephants fight, and the contests of swordsmen. Brave men, who stood their ground 
while witnessing the elephant fights, were enlisted.among the nobles. On Tuesdays leopards hunted deer, and 
dogs chased foxes and rabbits. 

The Moguls greatly resented any interference with their sport. It is said that, after the death of his father 
in 1675, Guru Govind, the tenth or last and greatest of the Sikh spiritual leaders, offended the Emperor 
Aurangzeb because he addicted himself to hunting the wild beasts of the forest and other many. diversions, who 
therefore ordered the Mohammedan chiefs to attack him. This was the real reason why the sect of Sikhs began 
to assume such great importance.” There is in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, a book which throws|? 
light on the subject of hunting as a part of the education of Persians, and probably of Moguls of high rank. It is 
a Persian MS. of 1430 on the Education of Princes, in which the game of polo and the hunting of wild beasts are 
illustrated in two pictures.® . 

In other parts of India sport was not omitted. Abdur-razzak (Elliot, Vol. 1V.), who was ambassador from 
Samarkand to Bijanagar about 1444, describes the mode of catching elephants in pits which were covered over 
lightly. The kings of Hindustan also went out hunting elephants. In one of the bazaars in a pleasure part of 
the town frequented by the gay youth, the walls were decorated with life-like paintings of lions, panthers, tigers, 
and other animals.‘ $ 

We do not know much about sport or hunting as a means of obtaining food in the earliest periods of Indian 
history. In what Dutt calls the Rationalistic Age (B.c. 1000 to B.c. 242) the kings were surrounded by crowds 
of women when they went to the chase, which they did in the open grounds near their palaces, seated on the 
backs of elephants. According to Hiuen Tsang (629-645), in the time of Siladitya, Emperor of Northern India, 
drinking, dice, women and hunting were said to be the most pernicious faults of kings. 


European Wrirers.—The Rev. E. Terry, chaplain to Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James I. to the 
Emperor Jahangir, in writing of the Moguls, says:—‘ For their pastimes abroad they have hawks of divers kinds, 
greater and less, and partridges and other choice fowl great store to fy at. They have hares and antelopes, with 
other wild beasts to hunt, and those not a few. Their dogs for chase are made somewhat like our grey-hounds, 
but much less, who never open in the pursuit of game. They hunt likewise with leopards, trained up and made 
fit for their sport, who by leaping seize on what they pursue; but, by reason of the heat of the country, those 
sports are not there much used. The Mogul, when he hunts, carries hawks and dogs, and all things beside with 
him, to make him pastime, that if one sport fail, he may be pleased with another. They say that they have a 
curious device to take wild fowls that use the water, into which a fellow goes with a fowl of that kind he desires 
to catch, whose skin is stuffed so artificially, as that with a noise he counterfeits of that fowl, it appears to be 
alive; the man keeps all his body but head under water, on which he fastens that counterfeited fowl to stand 
foreright on the top thereof; and thus coming amongst them, he plucks them (as they say) by their legs under 
water at his pleasure. But this I have only by tradition.” . 

Dr. Fryer remarks as follows :—‘‘ Hunting of Tigers is sometimes a pastime, at others a Tragy Comedy ; for 
besetting a wood where tigers lurk, with men and horses, and putting a set of their loud musick to strike up in 
the middle of it; they rouze at the unaccustomed noise and rushing forth seize the first in their way, if not shot 
or launced, to prevent them ; wild bulls and buffaloes are as dangerous, nor is the boar less fierce than any of 
them. Antelopes are set upon by leopards in this wise; they carry the leopards on hackeries [bullock carts], 
both for less suspicion and to give them the advantage of their spring; which if they lose, they follow not their 
prey, being for a surprize; wherefore the hackeries wheel about at a distance, till they come near enough to 
apprehend them, they feeding fearless of the hackeries; then with three or four leaps, after a small chace, seize 
them, and easily become their masters. The great men have Persian greyhounds, which they cloathe in cold 
weather,® and some few hawks ; a colum may be hunted with a greyhound, as we do bustards, being a great fowl|® 
and long in rising. Buffaloes, animated by their keepers, fight with great fury; their horns, being reversed, are 
useless ; but they knock foreheads, with a force adequate to such great injuries, till they are all of a gore... The 
stronger will hardly permit the weaker to go back to return with his force, but pressing on him, endeavours to 
bear him down; thus foiling one another, they are a long time before they will yield. Persian rams set together 
in this manner are not parted without a bloody catastrophe, which are kept on purpose for the sport of their great 
men ; as likewise are elephants, who engage at the will of their masters.” Dr. Fryer writes of the neighbourhood 
of Surat and of the Deccan :—‘‘ The exercises here are common in India, only cock-fighting ; for which sport 
they have a breed of cocks as big as turkies ; which they arm with razors tied flat under their claws, and saulched 
two inches instead of gavelocks [artificial spurs], with which they slash one another mortally ; so that the dispute 
endures not long, for most the first or second blow decides it.”” U 

The famous French physician, Frangois Bernier,’ describes the daily Court of the Emperor Aurangzeb in|§ 
the Am-Khas, or general audience chamber for high and low. There was a procession before the throne which 
included some of the royal horses and elephants: ‘tame antelopes, mz/gaz, large Bengal buffaloes with prodigious 
horns, which enable them to contend with lions and tigers; tame leopards or panthers employed in hunting 
antelopes ; sporting dogs of every kind, and each dog with a small red covering [showing the Europeans did not 


1 Quoted in Vol. IL, Elliot’s History, page 516. 2 Sketch of the Sikhs, by Lieut. Col. Malcolm; 1812. 

3 Guide to Cambridge, by Professor Humphry, M.D., F.H S. 

*In many towns, in Rajputana and Jaipur especially, such walls are adorned with paintings, and amongst these are 
sporting subjects. In the palaces, and sometimes the private houses, such pictures are also frequently seen. 

® Terry's Voyage to East India. Reprinted from the edition of 1655 in 1777. 

® Dogs of any value in India in the cold season are provided with a coat or jhu/; so are larger animals, as bullocks, etc. 

7 Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century, by Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the ‘Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.” Triibner & Co., 1872. 
8 Bernier’s Travels in the Mogul Empire, 1656-1668. Constable & Smith; second edition; Mitford, 1914. 
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introduce the jhu/]; lastly, every species of the birds of prey used in field sports for catching partridges, cranes, 
hares, and even it is said for hunting antelopes, on which they pounce with violence, beating their heads and 
blinding them with their wings and claws.” Bernier also refers to the pleasure the king had in seeing the young 
nobles and others trying their sword-blades on the carcases of dead sheep. This is still the practice in Native 
Courts, and masses of wet clay are also used for the purpose in our gymnasia. In Hindu States the younger 
men still practice this accomplishment in order that they may not fail in cutting off a buffalo’s head at one stroke 
as a sacrifice to the goddess Devi at the Dasera festival. If they fail the sacrifice would be spoiled, the animal 
suffer pain, and the young man disgraced perhaps in the presence of his sovereign. I once saw seventeen 
buffaloes’ heads cut off in this way before the prince without a groan from any of them, and the same remarks 
apply to daily sacrifices at Hindu shrines. The goats butt and play to the last. Bernier devotes a good deal of 
space to a description of the field sports of the kings. He begins by remarking that there is a sense in which it 
may be said that the Great Mogul hunts with two hundred thousand men or with any number of which his army 
may consist. There was much uncultivated land which was guarded with the utmost vigilance, so that the game 
might not be disturbed. The army, when about to take the march, advanced only on the flank of the preserves, 
while the monarch and selected persons followed the sports of the field inside. Bernier then describes in detail 
the chasing of antelopes with cheetahs or hunting leopards, the enclosure of z/gaz with nets in which they were 
shot, the catching of cranes who often made a courageous defence against the hawks which attacked them, and 
the hunting of lions, the most perilous of all diversions, but peculiarly royal. The lion, when netted, was reserved 
for the king, who slew him from the back of an elephant covered with plated armour. The lion had first been 
tempted to attack a tied-up ass drugged with opium. The slaughter of a lion by a king was a good royal omen, 
as it was in Assyrian times, hence the precautions taken against failure. The story of the opium, however, was 
said by a chief huntsman to be a fable, because the lion was usually disposed to sleep after a heavy meal. Lions 
no longer exist near Delhi, but some of the maneless variety are still found in Kathiawar, and I have seen one on 
Mount Abu. It is possible that the lions of Bernier were tigers, who are more ferocious beasts. It is probable, 
however, that the lion had a wider habitat in India than at present. Some writers do not recognise a maneless 
variety. He also describes the combat of two elephants on the sandy space near the river, with which it was 
customary to conclude festivals as a diversion for the court and people. The fight began over a wall of earth 
and ended when one of the animals broke it down and passed on to a nearer attack, but was separated from him 
by fireworks. The riders were often killed because the elephants were cunning enough to feel the importance of 
striking down the riders of their adversaries. For this reason the men always took leave of their families before 
the fight. Such fights @ outrance are not common in the present Indian courts where most of the chiefs (some, 
perhaps, because they are devoted to the worship of Vishnu rather than of Siva) are humane. 


The traveller Tavernier, Bernier’s contemporary, has little to tell us regarding sport. He describes how 
lions were tamed at Jodhpur. It took six months. The animal was fastened by the hind feet by two cords, but 
could rush forward to another cord, where passers-by pelted him with small stones or pieces of wood. The keeper 
pulled him back by another cord fastened to his neck. In time this process tamed him. I have seen a similar 
plan adopted in taming hunting leopards, who are also wearied out by being jeered at and worried by boys night 
and day until they collapse. He describes a curious method of taking peacocks at night by means of a kind of 
banner on which were painted two lifelike peacocks. Two lighted candles were also placed on the top of the pole, 
where there was a cord with a running noose, which the holder of the banner (or sportsman/) pulled and captured 
the curious bird who had placed his neck in it. He warns his readers not to kill the birds in the Rajput countries. 


Dr. Knighton, in his Zzfe of an Eastern King,} states that a horse which was so savage that it was called|' 
“the man-eater” was put by his employer, Nasir-ud-din, second king of Lucknow, to fight with Burbea, a 
favourite tiger which had been kept without food or drink for a day in order to prepare him for the struggle. 
The tiger soon killed a little mare who was with the horse, drank her blood greedily, and then stalked the horse, 
who never turned its eyes from its foe, which soon, however, sprang upon him, to be received with terrible kicks 
from his hind iron-shod heels. The tiger again charged, but the next blow broke his jaw and he fled 
ignominiously. A second tiger could not be induced to attack at all, nor could three wild buffaloes. His life was 
therefore spared, and he long remained in an iron cage as one of the sights of the capital. 

Knighton describes the fighting of birds and wild animals, trained for the purpose, as most common 
amusements at the Oudh Court. Cock partridges, skilfully spurred, would fight on the dining table before the 
king, after a hen had been introduced in order to excite them. Quails, crows, and common cocks followed. 
Cock-fighting was common at this court, and there is a celebrated picture painted by Zoffany which represents 
such an incident. Amongst the British officers present was a young man, who, it is said, was disinherited because 
his father recognised his portrait. He was present contrary to a promise made not take part in such demoralising 
affairs. In special enclosures fights were arranged between small and beautiful antelopes, trained rams and black 
buck, savage tigers, unwieldy rhinoceroses, or gigantic elephants. Dr. Knighton especially describes a great fight 
between Kagra, a famous unconquered monster tiger, and an enormous beast from the Terai or jungle land at the 
foot of the Himalayas, which thoroughly beat him by piercing his eyes with his claws. They could only be 
separated by red-hot iron bars. 

To please the king, the most brutal combats were between camels. Rhinoceri tore each other open in the 
only vulnerable part, between the legs. It was a struggle of gladiators for position to administer the deadly 
blow. A battle between a rhinoceros and an elephant is not nearly so interesting as between it and a tiger. In 
the former case the elephant is usually the sufferer. In the latter, as the hide of the huge pachyderm is 
impenetrable except from below, all depends upon whether it is overthrown by the tiger’s weight, when it is 
likely the latter will be able to rip and tear him up in his weak spot. In nine cases out of ten the tiger is 
wounded and escap<s. There was no lion in Lucknow which was a match for the largest tigers there.” In{? 
describing a formidable battle between the elephant Mahi (one of whose tusks had been broken in one of his 


1 Life of an Eastern King, by Dr. W. Knighton. Hope & Co.; 1855. 

* It was reported that some time ago the men in charge of a tiger and a lion in adjacent cages in Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens made bets that their respective animals would beat each other. They let the tiger into the lion's cage in the dinner 
hour and the former soon killed the latter. 
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hundred victories) and another huge beast, the latter was driven into the river, and so the rage of the conqueror 
was vented on his own driver or mahaut (mahawat, a Sanskrit word), who was attempting to urge him also to 
cross the river. His poor widow rushed into the arena and in spite of all efforts to keep her back, advanced 
carrying her infant child, and abused him for destroying her husband and home. Mahi’s rage was satiated, and 
he came to her like a spaniel from the field. By the king’s order, she and her child mounted him and took him 
away and she became his keeper, so that the mere touch of her hand soothed him in his most violent outbursts 
of temper. The last king of Oudh, when interned at Garden Reach near Calcutta, after the events of 1857-1858, 
kept a large number of wild animals, etc. Mrs. K. Blechynden’ gives details of a bill of 1st January, 1766, on[? 
account of expenses connected with the conclusion of a treaty with Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Vizier of Oudh. 
Amongst the items are :— ' 
Expense of feeding wild beasts and making a place for them to fight in <-> mega t4 3 
Sundry presents to the keepers of the wild beasts, etc. +s es 2426 15 3 

This celebration shows that combats of animals even then were a prominent feature in Oudh. Mrs. Blechynden 
also, in describing the festivities which took place in Calcutta in January, 1803, at the first entertainment held in 
the new Government House, which was in honour of the “ Peace,” mentions that amongst other attractions were 
four figures of fire representing the fight of elephants. This subject is a favourite one. There is a good example 
in mosaic on the front of the Lahore Fort of the time of the Emperor Jahangir (see Journal of ndian Art,Vol. XIV, 
Plates 8 and 25). There are other sporting subjects, as: Plate 44, a horse and elephants confronting each other ; 
Plate 5, fighting bulls; Plate 16, a horseman shooting arrows at a lion; Plate 45, two camels fighting ; Plate 45, 
No. 38, is, in Dr. Vogel’s opinion, one of the finest and most remarkable scenes: four horsemen playing polo. 
Dr. Vogel, in his papers on the Lahore Mosaics, gives many references to sport amongst the Moguls. 

Bishop Heber visited the King of Oudh’s menagerie at Lucknow in 1824, or some time before Dr. Knighton. 
He found a great variety of curious animals, and especially some very large rhinoceroses, on some of which howdahs 
had been put. There were also some beautiful pigeons. He had the usual compliment paid him of an offer to 
have a fight of animals under his window at breakfast, which he declined. He adds that “It is a sight that 
religious persons among the Musalmans themselves condemn as inhuman, and I did not want to be reckoned less 
merciful to animals than their own Mullahs. Nor was the king, who is himseif pretty well tired of such sights, 
displeased, I found, that his elephants and rams had a holiday.” The Bishop describes fishing amongst the 
Gurkhas in Kumaon. The hill tribes are all very fond of sport. The Lepchas at Darjeeling have killed off all 
the small birds with their bows and arrows. It is said that the Monda or Sonthal lad, in Bengal, shows his 
expertness as a hunter, when he wishes to please the girl selected to be his bride, by slaying a field rat or some 
small quadruped of the kind, which he cooks and bastes with a sauce composed of ants, which he offers to the 
lady, who eats the feast with him if she favours his suit. The river was netted, when it was shallow, in opposite 
directions, and the fish forced into a small area, where they were hunted amongst the stones and caught by the 
hands and even the teeth of the fishermen. The description answers to the scenes witnessed by Akbar at 
Pakpattan, Montgomery District, about 100 miles S.S.E. of Lahore. (Plate 9.) 

An interesting account of sporting experiences in Native States in India is given by M. Louis Rousselet in 
his work on /ndia and tts Native Princes.” He describes a battue near Ahmedabad, to which he was invited|? 
by British officers who resided in that cantonment. The game was the nz/gao or great antelope (Boselephas 
tragocamelus). The plain was covered with tufts of salam grass about fifteen feet high, which afforded cover. 
The ground was undulating and excellent for hunting. The beaters formed an arc extending over the plain for 
some miles, of which the sportsmen represented the chord. Several groups of common antelopes (Anizlope cervt- 
cepra) and a great herd of mz/gaz were started, and four of the latter were shot. They also killed some peacocks, 
hares and partridges. He refers to the danger of incurring the active and even dangerous opposition of the 
villagers, in some cases, if peacocks are slain. In Rajputana the bird is sacred as the vehicle of the god of War, 
Kartik or Kartikeya, son of Siva, and its preservation is the subject of treaties. A British officer has been 
known to have lost his appointment on account of a breach of this regulation. In other places, as in Gujerat for 
instance, in which province Ahmedabad is situated, the bird fills the place of a good village watch-dog, warning 
the people of the approach of highway robbers or dakaits. As M. Rousselet observes, however, if the birds 
become too prolific their destruction may be overlooked. Nevertheless, many a British soldier has got into 
serious difficulties for slaying these beautiful birds. 

Rousselet spent some time at Baroda, where the ruling chief was fond of all kinds of animal combats and 
even of desperate fights of athletes, who were made to fight, when he was in a cruel humour, with claws of horn 
attached to their fists. Terrible wounds of the scalp and face were inflicted, and Rousselet was at last so horrified 
because the chief, when excited, gave the signal to the gladiator to mutilate his vanquished opponent, that he 
refused to attend any more entertainments of the kind. The animal combats took place in a walled arena some 
300 yards long and 200 yards wide. He describes a fight between two elephants, another between two 
rhinoceroses (one painted red and the other white, in order to distinguish them), and two buffaloes who were 
very fierce. An ass and a hyzna also fought and the former won. 

He describes a cheetah hunt at Udaipur. The beast was taken to the ground in a palanquin. At that 
Rajput capital he also saw a fight between a panther and a ferocious wild boar, in which the latter was an easy 
conqueror. It used to be a great sight to see wild boars fed from a tower near Udaipur. Jaipur he looked upon 
as the sportsman’s paradise. At Panna, in Central India, he was present at a tiger hunt at which sambhur, wild 
boar, jackals and hyzenas came out with the monarch of the jungle; and at Govindgarh he shot a tiger from a 
haudi, or tower. He tells an interesting story of the old chief of Panna, a great sportsman, who used to expose 
himself to considerable risk in pursuit of the tiger. On one occasion his heir saved his life at so much peril to 
himself that it was decided that no such risk must be run again. After this, a large cage with open bars to form 
a small room was constructed in which the chief could sit. It was placed in a good position in the forest, and 
when the game was driven past the occupant could enjoy shooting it without danger. A famous Rajput prince 
was so impressed with its advantages that he proposed to make a similar arrangement for one of our own royal 
visitors, because in this way the august guest would run no risk and could be provided also with suitable liquid 


1 Calcutta Past and Present, by Kathleen Blechynden. Thacker & Co.; London, 1905. 
2 Published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in 1876. 
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refreshment. The prince, who felt his own responsibility, was only deterred from carrying out the idea by 
realizing that the royal visitor would certainly decline to avail himself of any such plan as he contemplated. 


Poto.—The game of polo was not much played in the Rajputana States in recent times until it was practised 
under the stimulus of British officers who were connected with the Imperial Service regiments. There are fresco, 
or semi-fresco paintings on walls at Jaipur which show that it was known in that State, and it was a game which 
was played everywhere in Central Asia. .It was prattised with vigour at Manipur! in the East, as well as at[' 
Chamba, a small sub-Himalayan State in the Chaugan or plain which overlooks the Ravi river. Chaugan is the 
game of polo, and as it is applied to many exercise grounds in the Native States, it is probable that at some time 
or other the game was played in most of them. There was a polo ground on the Tzycanisterion attached to the 
palace of the Byzantine Emperors at Constantinople, which shows that the game of shinty or hockey on horse- 
back (that is, polo) was widely known in former times. The young Rajputs of to-day are devoted to it, and some 
of their teams have been very successful at meetings in North India. 

Colonel Sykes informs us that the dimensions of the Maydan-i-Shah, or Royal Square, at Ispahan are 560 
yards by 174 yards, and as it was the roya! polo ground these measurements are of some interest. The game of 
polo reached the height of its popularity at this period (Shah Abbas I., 1587-1629), and matches are described by 
both Shirley and Chardin. “The marble goal-posts are still standing, and many years ago, the morning after my 
arrival at Ispahan, I rose very early and knocked a polo bowl between the posts, the first time such a thing had 
been done for perhaps two centuries.” The present dimensions of a polo ground are 300 yards by 200 yards. 

Horse-racing, according to modern methods, does not seem to have been practised. There were spectacles 
somewhat like the medizeval mysteries or the paliz of the medizval communes in Italian cities such as Siena, 
Pisa and Florence, when foot, a horse, or other animal races, were run, as part of ceremonies and festivals in 
honour of “Our Lady” the Virgin Mary, or some saint, or in commemoration of some great event, as a battle.? 
The principal prize was the pa/zo (the Latin pad/ium), a rich cloth, hence the name of the race itself; or various 
animals, such as an ox, a ram, a cock, a goose, or a pig. In modern India, and particularly in the Native States, 
spectacles of this kind are still common. The most important is in honour of the defeat of the demon king 
Ravana by Rama, in which huge figures of the enemy are attacked and defeated by men dressed to represent the 
great Hindu hero and god. This occurs in the autumn. In the spring, at Jaipur, another great spectacle was 
held ‘to represent the triumph of the worshippers of Vishnu, when the god appeared in the man-lion incarnation 
to destroy an impious king, Hiranya Kashipu. The Jaipur managers of the show represented people of all 
nations coming to witness the triumph; and for the general amusement strange and quaint animals were shown, 
as, for example, a camel with a papier maché second head and neck attached to the animal’s hind-quarters, so 
that it appeared to have a head in front and in rear, also asses painted with stripes, etc. At the Delhi 
Assemblage, for similar reasons, some of the elephants from Baroda were painted all over green or red, while in 
some States the heads of the elephants are artistically coloured in many strange ways. This practice and the 
varieties of animal combats point to a peculiar feature in the Hindu mind, viz., the love of strangeness and oddity. 
This came out in another way at the Coronation Durbar in 1903, in such a case as that in which a giant and a 
dwarf marched hand in hand with the Kashmir troops; and with the troops of another State, armed men stood on 
their horses singly or in pairs as they passed with the military forces through the arena in which all the 
distinguished guests and spectators sat. Cars drawn by elephants with three trunks, and many strange animal 
forms appeared at a great Jain me/a (fair or procession) in Jaipur some years ago. This exhibition was not unlike 
the festas at Siena, or a modern Lord Mayor’s Show in London, in which past triumphs were represented on 
decorated cars. These processions were secondary to the races. 


Sport in Native STATES IN OUR OWN TIME.—In perhaps all Native States, especially in North and Central 
India, sport of some kind is pursued, not only as a means of amusement for the Chief and his ‘followers, a practice 
which is carried out by every noble on his own estate, but as a royal mode of doing honour to illustrious 
guests. On’special occasions every variety of entertainment is offered, and the following will serve as an example. 
In Jaipur it was customary for the display to take place in the great courtyard of the stables of the palace. It 
was a large oblong enclosure, round which were, besides the rooms for saddlery and trappings both for State and 
daily use, the grain stores, etc., and stalls for a large number of horses were ranged along the south walls. At 
one end was a pavilion from which the proceedings could be witnessed in safety. 

It was usual to begin with feats of horsemariship. Young Rajputs were very expert in this department, 
which included tent-pegging and similar exercises. Horses were also made to perform tricks, such as marching 
on their hind legs. Combats of animals followed, beginning with small birds and ending with struggles between 
elephants, which, however, took place in another and much larger enclosure which was overlooked by bastions, 
from the tops and side galleries of which the show could be seen without danger to the spectators. In all the 
details, especially in those in which the larger animals were engaged, it is probable that the exhibition was 
conducted in exactly the same manner as at the courts of the Emperor Akbar and his immediate successors. 

The first antagonists were little quails and partridges, which fought with all the keenness of larger foes. 
Many of the soldiers in the regiments of the Indian princes keep these birds, which they match against each 
other for wagers. Almost on every fine evening some of the men may be seen in the regimental quarters with 
their birds in their cages taking the a'r, or even let out of them to fight each other. 

Sometimes hill partridges, or chzkor, are brought out, to be followed by cock-fights with or without deadly 
spurs ; though in these days the combats @ ouérance are rarely shown on what may be called ceremonial 
occasions. Sometimes rare birds are set to fight with each other, but such spectacles may be looked upon as 
freaks. The first of the larger creatures to appear are usually rams, who charge each other with heads downwards 
with appalling force, sufficient apparently not merely to break their horns but to crack their skulls, which, how- 


1 Sir R. Baden-Powell, in his /ndian Memories (H. Jenkins, Ltd., 1915) states that it was first brought to British notice in 
1862, when a team of Manipuris played an exhibition game on the racecourse in Calcutta, and it was afterwards taken up by the 
11th Bengal Lancers, the gth Lancers and roth Hussars. It made its first appearance in England in 1874, when the 5th 
Lancers played it as a game. 

® Palio and Ponte, an account of the Sports of Central Italy from the age of Dante to the XXth Century, by W. Heywood. 
Methuen & Co., London. 
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ever, seem rarely to be even damaged in the slightest degree. In the country side, some rams which belong to 
nobles are well known for miles around as champions. Buffaloes even were taught to fight in this manner, and 
with horns painted vermilion and their bodies stained with patches of the same colour they presented a rather 
horrid appearance. They were artificially stimulated to greater exertions. Chinkara, or small ravine deer 
(Gazella bennettiz), black buck, and spotted deer (Cervus arvis) were also encouraged to show their powers ; but 
camels, rhinoceroses, and the largest animals were not brought out in Rajputana. As a rule, elephants were only 
permitted to fight over a low wall which ran out from the main buildings into the enclosure, and in this there were 
numerous openings to allow the attendants to escape if in danger. The usual result was that, at the worst, 
fragments were broken off the tusks of the animals. If these became really angry, they were separated by horse- 
men with spears, or by fireworks. Very occasionally two beasts were allowed to fight @ outrance. Their riders 
were covered with garlands and took leave of their friends before the battle. Their bodies and the trunks of the 
elephants were well greased in order that one of the huge beasts might not drag the mahawat of his opponent 
from his back. The man holds on to ropes fastened on the back of his animal as firmly as possible, as he knows 
the opposing elephant is always attempting with much cunning to tear him off. It is rare in Hindu courts, even 
under such circumstances, for a man to be killed. Indeed, at Jaipur, it was only, for the pleasure of a foreign 
prince, once during five and twenty years that such a battle as has been described took place. The greatest 
trouble was caused in those years by the difficulty in getting one of the elephants into his stall. On another 
occasion an infuriated or mast beast got into the city through a weak spot in the enclosure wall and prevented the 
citizens for some hours from pursuing their usual avocations. Rajput nobles and even regiments in Native States 
often keep fighting rams for the entertainment of themselves and the public. 


TiGER Huntinc.—It is usual at Native Courts for tigers to be shot from a haudz, or tower, which is built at 
the junction of two or more valleys, down which the game is driven. There are several spots, in most States near 
the capital, in the jungle frequented by tigers. The ordinary sportsman takes his place on a platform, usually only 
a charpai or cot strung with cord (the common Indian bedstead), which is fastened amongst the branches of a tree 
near the “kill,” which is either a dead animal which has already been struck down by the beast, or is a live goat or 
small animal tethered in a likely place to attract the game. When the news arrives of a tiger being within a suitable 
area, the country is surrounded by large numbers of men, both by night and day, who prevent it from straying by 
fires, the discharge of guns, and noises of different kinds. Gradually its range is limited, as the time approaches, by 
drawing in the lines of guards who guide it and other large animals towards the valleys, at the bottoms of which 
the towers or platforms have been constructed. A\ll this is done on a large scale by princes, but smaller person- 
ages take their chance of a beat on the day of the sport or when they get news of a “kill.” Gradually the line of 
beaters (who are peasants and who are usually very anxious to see their enemy killed) becomes smaller and the 
animals which live in the enclosed area being alarmed by the noise of guns, drums and horns, coupled with the 
shouts of the beaters, advance towards the sportsman. First come the smaller beasts—the hares and jackals, 
deer, wild boar, monkeys, wolves and hyznas, with peafowl and other birds flying in all directions; and lastly, 
perhaps, a bear, a panther, or a tiger stalks out into the open. It is, of course, only the larger game that is the 
object of the sportsmen on such occasions. 

In the Zevaz, or lowlands near the hills, in Bengal and many other places, tigers are shot from the backs of 
elephants. This is, indeed, the only method where the grass is long, or in buffalo and rhinoceros hunts. The 
panther, the cheetah, the spotted leopard, and the bear are hunted in the same manner as the tiger, and so is the 
lion in the rare localities in which he is now found in India. Most of these animals, and especially the black bear 
of the plains, are most ordinarily found by the solitary sportsman, as are also deer of all kinds. Boar hunting 
with the spear, or pig-sticking, is the favourite amusement in many districts in the case of Europeans and in some 
places with Indians of the martial races, though Maharaja Sir Partab Singh used to attack the boar with a club. 
In the hills of Meywar and other places the gun has to be resorted to, not only for sporting purposes, but in order 
to protect the agriculturist from injury to his crops, which also need preservation from the devastation of deer. 
The Indian wild boer, or Sus cristatus, is indeed a formidable animal. An interesting and graphic account of 
pig-sticking in India and of the valour of the wild boar is given by General Sir R. Baden-Powell in his recently 
published /xdian Memories, which concludes with the words: ‘‘ Those who wish for more on the subject will find 
it all in the recent fascinating volume by Major A. E. Wardrop, R.H.A., Modern Pig-sticking.” Pig-sticking | 
and polo in India, in the General’s opinion, like hunting at home, forms a school of training which appeals to 
every young officer and is a genuine, permanent education to him. 

The hunting of wild creatures by the use of trained birds or animals must now be described. Hawking is 
not so much practised in Rajputana as it was in former times. We sometimes see portraits of Rajput chiefs with 
hawks on the hand, just as Humayun and other Mogul sovereigns are occasionally represented. A few hawks 
are still left, but there is little sport with them. Cormorants are used for catching fish in the Sunderbans, and 
one may at times see hawks and similar birds setting an example to man by hunting small ones, or catching the 
small fish which less powerful though more daring ones have caught in the shallows of rivers for themselves. 
Many years ago I saw at Segauli, on the Nepal border, the country people damming a small stream and catching 
fish in the manner described by Bishop Heber. As the fish leaped from the water into which they had been driven, 
numerous small birds darted down and carried them into the air, when they were worried into dropping their prey 
by larger birds who caught it as it fell. The sport of fishing is pursued in many different ways, as, for example, by 
spearing in the Kashmir lakes and in the Jhilum river. In a deep pool on the Myhe river in the hilly tracts of 
Meywar, about 1871, I saw a grey-haired old man shooting fish as they leaped up from the water. The head 
of his arrow was attached to a cord. It was detachable, so that the fish bore it away, the other end remaining in 
the hand of the sportsman. This man was himself an old witch-finder, who had once terrified the wild Bhils, but 
was now no longer feared by these interesting people, many of whose superstitions were disappearing from contact 
with the European officers in the neighbouring cantonment of Kherwarra. The witch-finder, or dbhopa, also 
understood how to poison the fish in the streams. The Bhils were keen sportsmen and hunters of game. It 
seems inherent in the hill men and in the warlike races of India to show skill in hunting all kinds of animals. 


Drer.—The method of cheetah hunting at Jaipur was usually as follows :—The spectators sat on country 
carts, while the animal was seated on another. The attendants were also on carts. The cortége passed slowly 
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along the country, just as the peasantry did, and were then enabled to approach the black buck, the usual quarry, 
and at a favourable moment the hood was removed from the leopard’s face, and on seeing the prey he made several 
huge jumps and caught it. Sometimes he stalked the deer, but rarely, and if he failed generally sulked and would 
do no more. The other modes adopted in Akbar’s time, it is said, are sometimes practised. At Alwar I saw 
similar hunting with the lynx, whose prey was the hare or a small deer. It will, I think, be admitted that the 
shtkart, or Indian huntsman, is often remarkably skilled and patient. 

MisceLcaneous Nores.—Indian artists, in painting portraits of distinguished persons, usually place in one of 
their hands some symbol to indicate their occupations or proclivities. For example: the warrior carries a dagger ; 
the sovereign, an aigrette or small sceptre; the pleasure-lover, a rose; and the sportsman, a hawk. The last- 
named is very common in sets of portraits of the Mogul or Rajput chiefs. There are some further interesting 
references to my subject in the work by Major-General D. J. F. Newall, R.A., already quoted. With reference 
to the record of sport of the Emperor Jahangir, a friend of the author’s told him that he shot no fewer than 
five hundred and eighty ourza/ (the wild sheep of the Panjab, Ovzs polle’) in four years in the mountains about 
Attock, on one occasion having killed seven in one day. This was sixty or seventy years ago. 

Hawking was by no means to be despised fifty or sixty years ago in North India. General Newall tells us 
that in the Kabul-Kheyl Wazziri Expedition of 1859-60, his camp (shooting being interdicted along the march) 
was kept well supplied with game by a daz (peregrine, or goshawk) they had with them. The game included 
chinkara (ravine deer), the ubara or bustard florican, hares, quail, partridges, etc. The small chzrrig hawks 
(Falco Saker) were allowed to keep their eyes and wings in by flying at an owl. In an appendix to Volume II. 
of his work there is a valuable note on hawking by Major-General George Minster. The methods of training the 
hawks, which are probably the same as those employed in Akbar’s time, are described. Among these is that the 
bird is not allowed at first to sleep at all, as the trainer keeps it on his hand and constantly moves it about. A 
second trainer relieves the first from time to time, and before long the wild bird becomes quite gentle. It will be 
remembered that the hunting leopard is broken in in a similar way. Great patience is required in the subsequent 
training, but General Minster had had hawks made fit for hawking fourteen days after they were caught. The 
chirrag was used especially for hawking the hubara or ubara (Ors Macqueeni:). The sport was carried out by a 
line formed of British and Native officers and troopers, who were aided by greyhounds and gave most exciting 
runs for all. The general’s party was also joined by a tamed wild ass (the ghurkhar or Equus onaga), who 
enjoyed the sport as much as anyone. The Guide Corps at Hoti-Murdan kept hawks for hunting ravine deer. 
The chirrag (cherugh) was also trained to kill kites, and the shain (Falco perigrinata) for hawking partridges 
and wild ducks. The goshawk, or daz, referred to by General Newall, was the property of General Minster. It 
is a short-winged hawk and is therefore not so effective against hubara as against partridges and hares. The 
sparrow-hawk was good for the pot, and would kill twenty-five in a morning. 

General Newall refers to Rajputana as comprising within its area a topographical surface as varied as its 
soil, and hence affording scenery and sport of an equally varied character. Tigers, bears, the maneless lion seen 
at Abu but more peculiar to Kathiawar in the south, panthers, sambhur, nilgai, cheetah, and of course pigs, 
abound. Moreover, there are hyznas, wolves, jackals, lynxes, and several kinds of small felide. Antelope in 
great numbers are found in the plains, and most descriptions of game in the cultivated country. Wild geese, 
ducks, and waterfowl of many kinds with snipe are abundant. Near Kankrowli, in Meywar, a party of eight (one 
or more of whom were engaged) in forty-seven days shot 17 brace of wild geese, 278 brace of ducks of various 
kinds, 344 couple of snipe, and a number of quail, partridges and hares, together with a few extras, such as the 
large sand grouse, bitterns, curlews, a few jungle fowl and water fowl, a bustard, eleven antelopes, and two 
chitkore. In addition to these they had fish of many kinds. I have known one man, who in a short time, 
adjacent to one part of the railway on which he was employed, shot a hundred tigers, owing to the facility with 
which he could move about. It is not surprising, with such facilities, that the Province has always attracted 
sportsmen, both Europeans and Indians. The pursuit of game kept the Rajput fit for war and afforded amuse- 
ment to the Moguls at their capitals of Delhi, Agra, and Fathpur Sikri, which were only a few miles over the 
border. General Newall preferred attacking the wild boar with a good sword instead of using the spear. His 
brother, Capt. J. Newall, the author of Hog Hunting in the East (Tinsley Brothers, 1867), must have speared 
hundreds, killing sixty or more with his own spear. 

Hunting wild beasts must not be regarded as mere sport in India. The statistical reports of the Government 
of India show not only the fearful loss of life which is caused by wild animals and snakes, but an enormous 
destruction of domestic animals and the great injury to cultivation which is caused not only by the destruction of 
crops, but by the prevention of tillage of the land. A single man-eating tiger or rogue elephant may so terrorize 
a district that miles of arable land are wasted because the peasants dare not plough or sow corn. Sportsmen are 
therefore encouraged by a wise Government to destroy tigers and other pests of the kind; and various induce- 
ments are offered to them, such as the loan of elephants, payments of awards to cover the necessary expenditure, 
and in some cases smaller amounts are given for snakes and small animals which are not regarded as game. If 
such measures were not adopted, large tracts of country would soon become uninhabitable. 


Note.—Owing to an unfortunate error several of the double pictures printed on single plates have been 
reproduced in the wrong positions. The half marked (a) should have appeared on the left of (6) 
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THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, 1916. 


The promise made by Mr. Runciman after the close of the British Industries Fair in May, 1915, that similar Exhibitions 
should be permanent features of our commercial system has been fulfilled. The second of the series has just been held in some 
of the galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, and has been attended in such large numbers as it is 
believed will ensure success. A novel feature of the Exhibition seems, however, to have been that all the leading manufacturers 
were so full of orders that they were unable to promise deliveries for new ones under three or four months or more; indeed, 
notices weie seen to the effect that an undertaking would be given to fill orders, if given at once, in time for Christmas sales! 
In some cases delay is no doubt due to the uncertainty of obtaining materials. A leading stationer, for example, said that the 
present rates for paper were almost prohibitive. He had visited thirty paper mills, but had only succeeded, and then as a 
personal favour, in obtaining a few tons at an advance of more than a hundred per cent. on former prices. In this branch, how- 
ever, the number of exhibitors rose from gg to 195, but it appeared to include exhibits in buttons and similar articles which 
were included under a different head in 1915. Printing, on the other hand, declined from 291 to 77, as might have been 
anticipated for several reasons, the chief being the increased cost of materials already alluded to. 

The general comparative figures for the different classes are as follow:—Toys, 238 (1915), 306 (1916) ; Fancy Goods, 281 
(1915), 185 (1916) ; Stationery and Trade Publications, 99 (1915), 195 (1916); Printing, 291 (1915), 77 (1916); Pottery and 
Glass, 149 (1915), 148 (1916). Totals, 1058 (1915), g11 (1916). Cutlery, Plate, Clocks, Watches and Jewellery accounted for 212 
exhibitors in 1915, but were excluded in 1916, because, it is understood, of their connexion with the manufacture of munitions. 

On the whole, the decision to hold the present exhibition in the Victoria and Albert Museum seems to have been a wise 
one. It emphasizes the connexion between the Museum and commercial and industrial training. It enables visitors to compare 
new with old examples of art work of all countries, and it is held in esthetic surroundings in a new end of the town, thus 
affording an opportunity, possibly an alternative one only, of judging the results of improvement in taste and industrial activity. 
On the other hand, it was asserted that the space available was far too limited, in consequence of which many applicants, 
especially those who were late in the field, could not obtain sufficient room; that the restrictions, admittedly necessary under 
the circumstances, as to smoking, etc., interfered with business ; that there was not sufficient provision for cheap refreshments ; 
and that the gangways were so narrow that most of the exhibits could not be properly seen and business men were much 
hampered thereby. The general impression, however, seemed to be that the Board of Trade had done its utmost to give satis- 
faction and that the Fair would be successful and promote trade. 

Last year it was suggested in the fournal of Indian Art that the commercial traveller might suffer if Fairs became general. 
This opinion was confirmed by a remark of one of the fraternity this year to the effect that since May last he had lost several 
hundred pounds on that account, and if it went on his profession would be blotted out. A manufacturer, however, was heard to 
say that he had only received a few orders, most of which would have been taken by his travellers. Dislocations of this kind 
are sure to follow any changes in business systems, but if the retailer and the purchaser gain and trade in general is promoted 
there is nothing more to be said. The authorities are said to have issued 100,000 invitations, quite enough for the space and for , 
the comfortable transaction of business, and no one seemed to wish for the admission of the general public,—indeed, strong 
opinions were heard to the contrary. As to the quality of the exhibits, the improvement appeared to be marked and consider- 
able. It was clearly established that in beauty of design, in elegance and in good taste the British manufacturer can hold his 
own with any foreign competitor. In excellence of workmanship and in quality of material, but above all in perfection and at 
the same time excellency of finish, he is probably unapproachable. The opinion, moreover, was widely expressed that with fair 
play and fair trade our countrymen could not only hold their own, but could secure and maintain fresh markets at the end of 
the war. On being ushered into the Toy Section at the entrance of the galleries, the visitor might at first sight naturally have come 
to the conclusion that the place was overstocked with Teddy bears and similar articles, thus showing a tendency to frivolity and 
a decay in imagination; but more extended observation proved that many exhibits even in this department showed remarkable 
skill and inventive power, as, for example, the numerous geometrical puzzles, push-planes, etc., contributed by one of the firms. 
Many of the toys, moreover, were so strongly made as to be practically indestructible. Some of the Teddy bears had luminous 
eyes actuated by small electric batteries. They would be very popular in India. It may seem that the large increase in the 
number of exhibitors in the Toys and Games Department was unsuitable at the present moment, but the demand has arisen in 
consequence of the practical extinction of alien competition, and is met because so many persons are now employed in the work 
who were rarely heard of in times of peace and who cannot serve in the war. Village industries and philanthropic bodies 
account for much of the increase. They were well represented and some of them by most ingenious specimens, in this way 
proving that in England we are as well able as foreigners to provide home-work which will take up the spare time and thus 
enhance the comfort of classes which have hitherto been somewhat left behind in the struggle for advancement. 

The Fancy Goods manufacturers secured the finest and largest stalls in the Fair, and so in the midst of rare carpets and 
tapestries which still hung from the walls of their courts they were able to display a fine collection of hand-bags beautifully 
finished, portrait frames of great variety, jewel cases, and similar articles, many perhaps of no great present necessity, but 
which nevertheless would be attractive to foreign buyers, and thus it is to be hoped lead to numerous orders to-day and would 
convince them that we were well prepared to meet the demands of the world after the conclusion of the war.. This branch was 
somewhat overlapped by the Stationery Department, which in its turn trespassed into that of the Printers. All three sections 
showed increased attention to the needs of foreign business, and perhaps a more general feeling than formerly that the British 
manufacturer must adapt himself to the special requirements of foreign and colonial markets if he is to succeed in them. As 
was emphasized in the note in the Journal on the Fair of 1915, good results cannot be attained unless needs of this kind are 
fully met. Special modes of packing and display, adoption of the metric system of weights and measures, changed methods of 
transit and deiivery of goods and of payment for them, coupled with deep study of the wants of the people by agents who can 
speak their languages fluently are essential. 

The standard of the Printing exhibits was higher perhaps even than last year, but the number of exhibitors was smaller. 
The reproductions of paintings, manuscripts, books, etc., were most interesting. There was a most striking coloured portrait of 
H.M. The King which, it is said, attracted favourable attention from the Royal visitors to the Fair. Demands for workers for 
munitions and the increased cost of paper perhaps accounted for the fall off in the number of exhibitors, though enhanced cost 
of materials was also a potent factor; yet it is possible that the conditions of the times have led to a diminished demand for 
products many of which are undoubtedly luxuries even in days of peace. Still, everywhere the predominant feeiing was one of 
confidence in the future and a determination to show that all were prepared for the commercial struggle which must ensue 
when the war is over. T. HOLBEIN HENDLEY. 


LONDON FAIR AND MARKET. 

The International Trade Exhibitions, a private body, organized a London Fair and Market, which was duly held at the Royal Agricultural Hall in London 
from March 14th to 24th, 1916. Olympia was also engaged for the Fair, but in January last the Government requisitioned that large building, and also prohibited 
the show of jewellery, silver ware, optical and allied goods, as well as various descriptions of art metal ware. Nevertheless, it was generally admitted that this further 
endeavour to capture enemy trade was most successful. It was estimated that orders to the extent of £1,500,000 were placed, and particularly in the Toy, Fancy 
Leather Goods, and Fine Art Publishing Sections. A cheerful optimism prevailed in all branches, which is very gratifying for the future. The quality and the 
variety and good taste of the exhibits showed an increasing desire and ability to deal with the present situation. The progress since last year was indeed amazing. 
Buyers representing every friendly and neutral country were present. Many of the exhibitors seemed to be impressed with the great possibilities of Indian trade, and 
felt that they could adapt themselves and their goods to the requirements of that country with success. On the whole ths exhibits were very similar to those shown 
at South Kensington, but they were seen to better advantage as there was more space; and here perhaps we might suggest that small manufacturers would be 
encouraged if the administration could arrange in future for the display of their exhibits on a large official stall for each branch of industry. There were several 
exhibits from allied countries which were quite equal to the general standard. It is understood that at the next London Fair, for which most of the space has already 
been taken, the international character will be much more marked, so as to make it a World Fair, T. Horpein HENDLEY, 
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Plate 2. 


The capture of hunting leopards or cheetah by means of trap-doors in 1560 a.b. 
The Emperor Akbar himself assisting in removing one animal. 


Artists: Tulsi (outline) ; Nerain (painting). From the Akbarnama. 
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The Emperor hunting in the neighbourhood of Agra in 1568. Akbar himself 
is seen urging on a hunting leopard after a black buck. 


Artists: Basawan (outline) ; Dharm Das (painting). From the Akbarnama. 
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Plate 6. 
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Plate 7. 
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_ Akbar hunting wild asses near Talvandi in Multan in 1571. The Emperor got 
separated from his followers, and was so exhausted that he could not speak until 
they found him and relieved his thirst. 


Artists; Mahesha (painting) ; Kisu (portraits). From the Akbarnama. 

















Akbar witnessing clever fish-catching near the shrine of Tara Shakrganj, in Pak 
Pattan district in the Panjab, in 1571. 


Artists: Kisu, senior (outline) ; Chatr Muni (painting). From the Akbarnama. 














Plate ro. 











Akbar hunting game with trained leopards in a rocky country in 1568. 


Artists: Lal (outline) ; Sanwala (painting). From the Akbarnama. 








Akbar inspecting the results of the chase by the light of a candle or torch and 
a cresset, in 1568. 


Artists: Lal (outline); Kisu, junior (painting). From the Akbarnama. 








Sports (an elephant fight and other contests) at Babar’s durbar at Agra in 1528. 
From the W4qiat-i- Babari, or Occurrences of Babar. 


Artist: Madhu, senior. 


From an original painting in the Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Among the many problems connected with the history of Indian art that still await solution, are the extent 
and the precise character of the influence of Persian painting on the Indian pictures of the Muhammadan period. 
‘A former generation used to describe these pictures loosely as belonging to the Indo-Persian school, and the 
existence of indigenous schools of Indian paintings was not recognised. But Dr. Coomaraswamy and Mr. 
Havell have vindicated for Hindu art the claim to possess a painting of its own, and have thus cleared the way 
for the separate consideration of the art that flourished in India under foreign influences or was produced in 
India itself by Persian artists who had settled in that country. But before this school of painting can receive 
adequate treatment, some definition of Persian painting itself is necessary, some knowledge of its distinguishing 
characteristics in the various periods of its history and of the contributions that individual painters have made to 
its rich development. 

An introduction to such a study has been provided for English readers for the first time by the publication 
of Dr. F. R. Martin’s monumental work, Zhe Miniature Painting of Persia, India and Turkey (London: 
Quaritch, 1912), in which an account is given of the origins of Persian pictorial art and of its development up to 
the 18th century, with numerous reproductions of fine examples of the work of Persian artists. In these 
magnificent volumes the student has a rich storehouse of material to work upon, with indications as to the sources 
of further information, and it may be well expected that Dr. Martin's work will stimulate further investigations in 
this fruitful field of research. There are many collections of Persian paintings in this country and in India that 
are still uncatalogued, and the exact contents of them are little known,. even to specialists. Through the kindness 
of Mr. E. H. Dring (of the firm of Mr. Bernard Quaritch) the Journal of Jndian Art is enabled to reproduce 
some further examples of the work of two of the artists of whom Dr. Martin gives some account—Riza ‘Abbasi 
and his pupil, Mu‘in Musavwvir. 

The term “ Persian painting” still lacks clear definition. The geographical reference obviously extends far 
beyond the boundaries of modern Persia, since one of the finest and most fruitful schools of Persian painting had 
its centre in Bukhara, and that great patron of artists, Sultan Husayn Mirza, ruled over a kingdom whose capital 
city was Herat. As the larger number of Persian paintings are found as illustrations of manuscripts of some of 
the masterpieces of Persian literature, some students have been tempted to define Persian painting as an outcome 
of the artistic activity of those races who have employed the Persian language as the medium of expression of 
their literary activity ; but (to say nothing of a few Arabic manuscripts) the work of some of the finest painters 
both of the 15th and 16th centuries is to be found in Turki MSS., particularly as illustrating the poems of ‘Ali Shir 
Nevai, the talented minister of Sultan Husayn Mirza. A geographical reference would appear therefore to serve 
as the soundest basis for a definition of Persian painting, but the Persia referred to would have to be the ancient 
Persia of the Sasanian kings stretching as far east as the deserts of what is now Chinese Turkestan ; for 
Bukhara, Samarqand and Herat, in which cities some of the finest of these pictures were produced, lie outside 
the boundaries of the present kingdom of Persia, and (as will be shown later on) it is to Turkestan that we must 
look for one of the chief sources of what we now call Persian art. 

The beginnings of this art are obscure, we meet it for the first time as late as the end of the 13th century, 
after the conquest of Baghdad by the Mongols; but an art so advanced and so highly developed could not have 
sprung into existence suddenly ; unfortunately, however, there are but scanty materials for the filling up of this 
lacuna in the history of art. The appalling destruction caused by the Mongol invaders is probably one of the 
main reasons of the disappearance of the earlier examples of Persian painting, but the orthodox dislike of repre- 
sentations of the human figure and of animal forms (so characteristic of Persian art) has doubtless coutributed to 
the work of destruction, and any student who has noted how often pious hands have scored out the faces from 
miniatures in Persian manuscripts, can readily believe that many a dainty picture has perished in a “bonfire of 
vanities.” There are, however, survivals from a period anterior to that of the Mongol invasion which give 
some indication of the tradition which served as the indigenous basis of the Persian school of painting which 
emerges in the 13th century; such are the Buddhist tempera paintings discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
deserts of Khotan, and the Manichzan frescoes found by Von Le Coq in Turfan. These reveal the existence of 
a period of artistic activity extending over several centuries in Eastern Turkestan. This art of Turkestan has 
strong affinities with that of China, though ultimately it appears to be derivable from India; at various periods, 
however, it was susceptible to influences from the West, and this is notably the case with the Manichzan 
wall-paintings ; we know that Manichzism was introduced into Eastern Turkestan about the middle of the 8th 
century by a Uigur prince from Persia, and just as the religion came from the West, so the Manichzan art in 
- Chotscho reveals the influence of the Fersian genius of the Sasanian period. 

It is this art of Turkestan that bursts out into fresh life under the Mongol conquerors, and blossoms forth 
into the brilliant Persian art of the 15th and 16th centuries. The impulse, as before, undoubtedly came from 
China; the Mongol conquerors brought Chinese artists into Persia in the train of their armies, together with 
Chinese books and pictures, which the Persian painters set to work to copy. Sometimes this Chinese influence 
is so strong that in the case of certain pictures it is not easy to determine whether they are the work of a Chinese 
artist or of a Persian copying a Chinese original. 

How far the tradition of Sasanian art survived in Persia after the Arab conquest, it is difficult to say, as the 
materials for forming such a judgment are very sparse ; but in the tile work of later ages, especially in the repre- 
sentations of fabulous animals, there seems sometimes to emerge a reminiscence of motives belonging to the 
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Sasanian period, and there is a record of a volume containing portraits of the Sasanian monarchs having 
survived up to the 1oth century, and it is not improbable that there may have been other similar instances to 
serve as models for later artists to follow. 


Early motives occur on the pottery that has been dug out of the ruins of the city of Rayy, west of the great 
desert that almost divides Persia into two. This city was at the height of its glory in the reign of Mansiir 
(754-775), when it rivalled Baghdad ; his son, Mahdi, enlarged it, surrounded it with walls and built the Great 
Mosque ; Hariin-al-Rashid was born here and made it a favourite place of residence ; but by the roth century, 
its prosperity had much declined, and in 1220 it was sacked and destroyed by the Mongols, who are said to have 
butchered 70,000 persons there, and from this great calamity it never recovered. From the rubbish heaps that 
mark its site have been dug out a number of vases and other vessels decorated with paintings of kings, warriors, 
animals, etc. ; the figures are often of a stately dignity strangely reminiscent of Turfan. 


In the early period of Persian painting, there is sometimes observable some influence of Byzantine art, 
derived through the copying by Persian artists of illustrations in Arabic MSS. that had been made in Syria, 
possibly by Christian artists familiar with the work of the later Byzantine painters; this influence is particularly 
noticeable in the representation of angels. 


The Persian painters never had a Vasari to collect even the gossip about them ; still less are there municipal 
and other local records available, such as have enabled the historians of Italian art to correct or supplement the 
inaccurate or inadequate record of Vasari. Only occasionally does the Persian annalist condescend to mention a 
painter and even then the interest is made to centre on the royal patron, and the information we obtain about the 
artist himself is most meagre. Whatever separate biographical material is available is chiefly to be found in the 
biographies of calligraphists ; several works of this kind, in Persian and Turkish, are extant and enable us to 
ascertain the period and sometimes the date of the death of individual painters; but the interest which the 
compilers of such works took in painting is obviously secondary. The interest that the Muslim world as a whole 
has shown in the fine art of calligraphy has been more constant and enthusiastic than the restricted patronage 
extended to figure-painters. Calligraphy was ennobled and protected by the egis of religion, as serving to 
perpetuate the Word of God (4a/am Al/ah), and the writers of the superb Qur’ans that are still counted among 
the treasures of museums throughout the Christian world, were more honoured and more amply rewarded than 
ever the mere painter of ungodly pictures; and if the biographer makes mention of a painter it is generally 
because he was also a calligraphist, and in the eyes of the man of letters he was more worthy of mention for his 
skill in penmanship than for his drawings, however much these might have been estimated by a worldly or 
profligate court. From its original application to the copying of the Qur'an, the art of the calligraphist came to 
be valued for its own sake, and extravagant stories are told of the remuneration which expert penmen received 
for specimens of their handicraft. The devout Muslim could hang upon his wall a specimen of penmanship in 
the form of a text from the Qur'an, some pious motto, or even a verse from a secular poem, and enjoy the 
appreciation of his friends, whereas a picture would run the risk of destruction at the hands of any fanatic 
shocked at such a flagrant breach of the precepts of religion. If the painter were at the same time a gilder 
(muzahhib), he might receive honourable mention, and his workmanship might adorn the pages of a Qur'an, or of 
a poem, whether its subject matter were religious or-secular, and we find that several of the Persian painters, 
when they put their signatures on their paintings, added the word muzahhib as a title of honour or a claim to 
respectability. Such considerations, added to the fact that the majority of Persian paintings do not bear the 
signature of the artist, help to explain why we are provided with so little material for the history of Persian 
painters. 


In the absence of sufficient material for a detailed biographical treatment of this history of Persian painting, 
critics have attempted various classifications of the material available for study. A chronological division 
distinguishes the Mongolian, the Timurid and the Safavid schools,—or, if minuter distinctions are observed, the 
primitives (up to the middle of the 13th century), the Mongol paintings (from 1250-1300), the Timurid school of 
Khurasan (from 1400 to 1500), the Shaybanid of Transoxania (from 1500 to 1600), and the Safavid (from 1502 
to 1736). Other designations of these schools have emphasized either the preponderating influence of Chinese 
-art and distinguish between the Turco-Chinese school of the 15th century and the Sino-Persian school of the 
16th ; or, recognising that this art had its origin in Turkestan, represent the Turki-Mongol painting of Persia 
as developing, in the West, into the Persian-Mongol school, further East (in Herat) into the Turki-Chinese ; 
through the union of these two schools rises the painting of the Safavid period, which is designated Persian- 
Chinese on account of the wave of Chinese influence which came over the Persian painters in the 16th century. 
A purely geographical reference distinguishes the Northern School, with special reference to Herat and Bukhara, 
and the Southern School which was more susceptible to the semi-Byzantine influences under which Arab 
painters worked. 


In the following brief sketch, intended merely to lead up to the description of the pictures reproduced in this 
number of the Journal, it will be convenient to follow a chronological division. Of the paintings of the Mongolian 
period, not much has survived ; for details, the reader is referred to Dr. Martin’s book (chap. II.). The earliest 
examples of this school are somewhat crude in design ; the figures are stiff and angular; their simple colouring 
gives no premonition of the brilliancy of the colouring which adds so much to the charm of the pictures of a 
century later. The subjects are mostly scenes from the brutal life of the Mongol warriors engaged in ceaseless 
butchery and conflict. There are also the beginnings of that portraiture which was to develop in such a magni- 
ficent manner under the skilful hand of Bihzad and his pupils; but the delineation of angular Mongol princes, 
with their square, stupid faces, seated in rows, bears little resemblance to the vivid characterisation of the Timurid 
school. The love of the garden, which the Persians share with their Turki neighbours, reveais itself here at the 
outset of this period of art, but the representation of landscape is limited to the barest possible details,—-a few 
scattered flowers growing at regular intervals from one another, or an occasional isolated tree, with some rounded 


or jagged hills in the background, 
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As already stated, the Mongols brought with them into Persia Chinese artists and craftsmen; native artists 
undoubtedly copied their work and adopted their mannerisms, and the Chinese influence on Persian painting 
survived up to the 17th century, particularly in the cloud-forms, rock-landscape, and the flame-haloes copied from 
the representations of Buddhist saints. 

The true Mongolian style did not long prevail. The Chinese artists returned home, and the native Persian 
artists became masters of the field. But there was little opportunity for the cultivation of artistic interests in this 
unhappy period of Persian history ; the descendants of the Mongol princes became mere puppets in the hands of 
ambitious chieftains, who engaged in party wars with one another, so that anarchy prevailed throughout Persia 
for half a century under the later Ilkhans of Persia and the Chaghatay princes of Turkestan, and there is thus a 
gap in the history of Persian art of more than a century. Order was again restored to the country by another 
‘conqueror, Timir, who subjugated Persia to his rule during the last twenty years of the 14th century. Though 
Timir was a ruthless conqueror and spent the whole of his life in fighting, he was a man of cultivated taste and 
a liberal patron of learned men, and the orderly government which he established rendered possible that re-birth 
of Persian painting which blossomed out into so rich and gorgeous a development under the rule of his 
descendants. The sons and grandsons of Timiir were men of culture and refinement ; his successor, Shah Rukh 
(1404-1447), was a keen connoisseur of painting, and spent large sums of money in restoring and beautifying his 
capital, Herat, and he encouraged men of science and learning to frequent his court, and Shah Rukh’s son, 
Baisunghar (ob. 1433), famous for his recension of the Shah Namah, vied with his father in his liberal patronage 
of artists and calligraphers. One of Timir’s grandsons, Ulugh Beg, was a mathematician and a student of 
astronomy ; another, Khalil Sultan, was a poet. 

Under these Timurid princes a new era begins for painting in Persia. But as most of the paintings of this 
period are unsigned, we know nothing about the artists who produced them. Their work, however, falls into two 
distinct groups ; the first follows the art of the Mongol period and imitates its details; the second is less archaistic 
in intention, and striking out into new paths of its own, passes gradually into the art of the Safavid period. The 
outstanding figure of this school is Bihzad, whose mastery of his art not only impressed his contemporaries, but 
his name became as famous in the East as that of his contemporary, Raphael, in the Wess. We know more of 
the details of his life than almost any other Persian painter, though these in fact refer rather to his royal patrons 
than reveal to us the personality of the painter himself. He was probably born about the middle of the 15th 
century, as the earliest notice of him represents him as court painter to Sultan Husayn Mirza who reigned in 
Khurasan, with Herat as his capital, from 1469 to 1506; this prince was the great-grandson of Timir’s son 
‘Umar Shaykh, and extended a generous patronage to poets, such as Jami, Hatifi and others, historians (e.g. Mir 
Khwand and his grandson Khwandamir), and other men of letters. On the death of his patron, Bihzad entered 
the service of the founder of the Safavid dynasty, Shah Isma‘il, who showed a generous appreciation of his 
talents and appointed him director of the royal library, with authority over the whole staff of calligraphists, 
painters, gilders, book-binders, etc. He is commonly stated to have died in the same year as Shah Isma‘il (1524), 
but there is evidence that Bihzad lived on into the reign of his successor, Shah Tahmasp. 

The authentic work of Bihzad marks him out as a great master, and the judgment of modern critics confirms 
the high opinion in which he was held by his contemporaries. As an illustrator, he displays a fertile imagination, 
over which, however, he exercises an admirable restraint, and his compositions are never overcrowded with 
figures as the paintings of his followers often are. As a colourist he is superb, and his paintings glow with a 
gem-like softness of colour, harmoniously blended; he is particularly fond of blue and must have kept the 
‘washers of lapis-lazuli,” over whom Shah Isma‘il set him, busy in preparing this colour for him. He has a 
tender feeling for plant forms and reminds one of Fra Angelico in the manner in which he loves to linger over 
the separate delineation of a jonquil or a narcissus; with a minute delicacy he paints each separate leaf of the 
plane trees which form so charming a feature of many of his pictures, and loves to depict the first blossomings of 
almond and other fruit trees. His lines are often so fine as to be invisible to the naked eye, and his friend and 
contemporary, the historian Khwandamir, said that through the delicacy of his handiwork he could divide a hair 
in two. Bihzad had a number of pupils and paintings are still extant by some of them, e.g. Mirak, Mahmiid of 
Khurasan, Sadiq, Sultan Muhammad, Muzaffar ‘Ali, and Mirza ‘Ali Tabrizi. 

In the court of the Shaybanids of Transoxania, the traditions of the Timurid school survived up to the 
middle of the 16th century, and among the Uzbeks of Khujand and Bukhara until 1598, but the painters who 
worked for the Safavid Shahs tended to develop mannerisms which mark them off as belonging to a different 
school, which may conveniently be termed Safavid after the designation of their patrons; for details the reader 
is referred to Dr. Martin’s work. 

In the reign of Shah ‘Abbas, Persian painting took a new direction ; during the long reign of this monarch, 
a pleasure-loving court filled the city of Isfahan, which Shah ‘Abbas had made his capital, and pictures of the 
court favourites in languid and affected attitudes became popular, and must have been produced in hundreds, 
judging from the large quantity that has survived. The taste of the period seems to have been satisfied with a 
more rapid execution, as we no longer find the minute detail and exquisite finish of the Timurid school, and the 
colour scheme entirely changes, possibly through the use of less costly materials, and possibly in consequence of a 
preference for mixed colours. It would also seem that the painters of this period were conscious of their own 
lack of mastery over colour, and therefore took rather to pen-drawings entirely in black and white, or heightened 
with slight touches of colour. 

Of this new direction, Riza ‘Abbasi, the last Persian painter of importance, is a typical exponent. We know 
little of the facts of his life, but as he signed and dated a considerable number of his paintings and drawings, we 
‘can follow his artistic activity from 1613 up to the end of his career. The inscription on the portrait [reproduced 
in Plate 1 (4)] painted by his pupil, Mu‘in Musavvir, in 1084 (=1673 A.p.) states that the master died in 1044 
(=1635 A.D.), but as some signed pictures by Riza ‘Abbasi of a later date have been preserved, we must suppose 
that Mu‘in Musavvir, writing from memory after an interval of forty years, was not careful of chronological 
accuracy. In this picture, which is believed to be the only portrait that has survived of any Persian painter, the 
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master is represented as holding in his hand a picture of a European, with a large wine flagon,—no doubt in 
accordance with what was considered to be the distinguishing mark of a Christian, for Della Valle tells us how 
surprised the Persians were at his reluctance to drink wine: “ils me dirent qu’ils estonnoient fort de ce que 
comme Europeen et Chrestien que j’etois, ie ne beuuois pas de vin; parce qu’en ces quartiers on est persuadé que 
les Europeens en boiuent ; et que comme Chrestien i’y estois quasi obligé dans le sentiment des Orientaux qui 
croyent qu'un Chrestien ne sen peut pas dispenser, et que de boire du vin et manger de la chair de Pourceau, 
soit de l’essence de la religion Chrestienne, et une preuue incontestable de la Profession que l’on en fait.”1_ The[? 
painter is adding the last touches to the branches of such a tree as is shown in the foreground of Plate 2 (a). Before 
him are spread out the implements of his craft—the little saucers of paint, which he has probably ground and 
mixed himself; three tiny brushes, with which he makes the minute lines so characteristic of Persian painting, 
are lying beside the pen-case on the ground; and leaning against one another in front of him, are seen 
parts of what appear to be finished sketches. In his girdle he carries the knife with which he cuts his paper. 
The master is represented as of advanced age, with wrinkled forehead, and spectacles on nose; his trimmed 
beard shows no pretence to the courtly fashion which shaved the chin entirely nor to the flowing beard that 
argued pretensions to piety ; at the same time, the clipped moustache on the upper lip shows that as a conforming 
Musalman he followed the traditional practice of the Prophet. 

Riza ‘Abbasi painted illustrations to manuscripts, as had been the practice of most Persian painters before 
him, but his most characteristic work consists rather of separate portraits and studies of various personages, 
representative of the court life of the period. Plate 3 gives two of his portraits of pages who served as cup- 
bearers at the banquets of Shah ‘Abbas and his nobles, such as Herbert? describes when he had audience of{? 
this monarch: ‘‘ The Ganimed Boyes in vests of gold, rich bespangled Turbants and choise sandalls, their curl’d 
haires dangling about their shoulders, rolling eyes, and vermillion cheeks, with Flagons of most glorious mettall, 
went up and downe, and proffered the delight of Bacchus to such would relish it.” These boys wear the rich 
figured Persian stuffs, embroidered with birds and flowers, examples of which are to be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The one who wears a short plum-coloured jacket is dressed in what Della Valle describes as 
the fashion of Mazanderan, and both boys wear the fur cap, with a pointed peak in the middle, which, according 
to the same writer, was an invention of Shah ‘Abbas himself ;? in the painting of the trousers of this young|® 
page, Riza ‘Abbasi shows his skill as a muzahhzb; on the gold background birds and leaves are painted in pale 
gold alloy. 

On Plate 4 are two portraits, full of character and individuality, representing probably minor officials or 
clerks; their plain, simple dress shows that they are not men of high position, nor of particularly active habits. 
One (a) wears an orange robe, with a long gown of pale blue; the other (4), a pale blue robe, with a gold 
diaper pattern, which close inspection shows to be tooled, and a cinnamon-coloured gown ; both have the long 
sleeves which enable a person of inferior position to keep his hands covered in the presence of a superior, in 
accordance with a rule of etiquette that has not yet entirely died out in the Muhammadan East. Though these 
pictures do not bear the characteristic signature of Riza ‘Abbasi, they may possibly be the work of his brush, and 
are certainly of the period of Shah ‘Abbas. 

Plate 2 (a) is a pencil sketch signed Riza ‘Abbasi, and represents apparently a dervish resting outside the 
house of a landowner (the house is too pretentious to be that of a peasant), who bids him welcome and offers him 
hospitality ; his wife is an interested spectator, looking out from an alcove cf the building. The dervish has 
unstrapped his begging-bowl or wallet and put it down on his right, and having slipped his cloak off his shoulders, 
has left it laying round his feet; his disciple, in the foreground, is accepting refreshment from the old woman- 
servant of the house. It is a clever piece of pen-drawing and is characteristic of the period as showing the larger 
interest of the painter in the human aspects of his picture rather than in the delineation of nature; the plane tree 
of the earlier Persian painters still survives, but how meagre the treatment it receives compared with the detail 
that Bihzad or Mirak would have lavished upon it. : 

Plate 2 (4) is probably of the same period, and resembles a picture, reproduced on Plate 162 of Dr. Martin’s 
book, which is assigned by him to Riza ‘Abbasi, though it bears the signature of Aqa Riza, an earlier painter 
who flourished in the reign of Shah Tahmasp. It represents a young man resting at his ease on a cushion, in a 
garden ; he has been reading what looks like a volume of poems, but having closed the book he appears to be 
dreamily thinking of what he has just read. 

~ Plate 1 (a) is a portrait of one of the physicians of Shah ‘Abbas, and is a copy by Mu‘in Musavvir of the 
original picture by Riza ‘Abbasi, which is in the British Museum. The actual name of this personage is not 
given and it is not therefore possible to determine with certainty which of the doctors, of whom an account is 
given in the 7a‘7ikh-7-‘alam aray1-‘abbasi is here meant, but as the author of this history of the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas describes Mirza Muhammad Shirazi in the same terms as the inscription on this picture, as the ‘‘ Plato of 
his time,” he may be the person here represented ; it is said that the doctors who were his contemporaries learned 
from Mirza Muhammad Shirazi and adopted his methods of treatment. 

Plates 5 and 6 represent the Persian king entertaining the grandees of his court and ambassadors from 
foreign states, with wine and music, while his victorious generals bring before him strings of captives and make a 
pile of the heads of his enemies. The artist (whoever he may have been) has written down the names or titles 
of twenty-one out of the thirty-four figures in the pictures, and so many of these correspond with pe,sonages of 
the reign of Shah Safi (1629-1642) that there is little doubt that this is the monarch represented. At the age of 
17 he succeeded his grandfather Shah ‘Abbas I., and this picture must have been painted before 1632, as three 
at least of the persons represented in it were put to death about that date. Adam Olearius (who had audience of 
Shah Safi in 1637) describes him in terms that correspond closely with the portrait here given, except that by 
that date the Shah “had a little black hair upon the upper lip.” He writes: “‘ He was handsome Bodied, having 
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a gracefull Aspect, and of a clear and smooth Complexion, somewhat Hawk-Nos’d..... As to his person, there 
was nothing of this cruelty to be read in his countenance, but on the contrary it was amiable, of a mild aspect, 
and his complexion so good as gave but little grounds to infer he had so barbarous a heart. He was of a mean 
stature, and very well shap’d as to’his person.”! The artist has certainly drawn upon his imagination, in order[? 
to glorify his patron, and has reflected upon him some of the glory that properly belongs to Shah ‘Abbas ; how- 
ever great was the prowess of Shah Safi’s generals, they certainly never brought captive to their master the 
Pashas of Van, Egypt, Aleppo, Syria and Adrianople; nor is there any record of a Portuguese ambassador 
visiting his court, and the European, so styled, sitting below the Turkish and the Uzbeg ambassadors, is probably 
a reminiscence of Don Garcia da Silva y Figueroa, who was sent by the Spanish Government to Shah ‘Abbas 
and stayed in Persia during the years 1617 to 1619. The ambassador is here labelled ‘the ambassador of 
Portugal,” though Portugal at this period formed part of the Spanish empire, but the Persians had first come in 
contact with the Portuguese when D’Albuquerque attacked Hormuz in 1507, nearly eighty years before Portugal 
lost its independence, and the name of Portugal was thus better known to them than that of Spain. 


Seated on the Shah's right hand is Imam Quli Khan, the most powerful noble in Persia at the time, who 
had joined with the English in the capture of Hormuz from the Portuguese in 1622. Sir Thomas Herbert, who 
saw him at Shiraz in 1627, describes him as ‘‘one of those foure Tetrarchs, that under Abbas rule the Empire ; 
his Territories reach every way welnigh six hundred miles, and affoord him the titles of Arch-Duke of Shyraz, 
Sultan of Lar and laarown (z.e. Jahrum), Lord of Ormus, Maqueroon (z.e. Makran), Kermoen (z.e. Kirman), 
Chusistan, Sigestan and Farsistan,.Prince of the gulph of Persia, and Iles there ; the great Beglerbeg, commander 
of twelve Sultans, fifty thousand horse, slave to Shaw-Abbas, protector of Musselmen, flower of courtesy, second 
in glory, Nutmeg of comfort, and Rose of delight.” (Zvaveds (London, :538), pp. 136-7). Shah Safi put him to 
death together with his sons, the eldest of whom, Safi Quli Khan,? is sitting by his side. Herbert (p. 233)|? 
mentions this young man as commander of 16,000 horse. Below them sit the Turkish, the Uzbeg and the 
Portuguese ambassadors, and next to the last of these is Maniichihr Khan, who succeeded his father as governor 
of Mashhad.? Below him at the botiom of the picture is Aghirli Khan, the court chamberlain of Shah{* 
Safi ;* the king put him to death for a slighting remark about his youthful appearance, and (according to Adam|# 
Olearius,® who saw him at Isfahan in 1637) when Aghirlii Khan’s head was brought to him, “looking on it,[® 
touched it with a little wand, and said: ‘ It must be confessed thou wert a stout man, it troubles me to see thee 
in that condition, but it was thine own fault; ‘tis pitty, were it only for that goodly beard of thine.’ This he said, 
by reason his Mustachoes were so long, that, coming about his neck, they met again at his mouth, which is 
accounted a great Ornament in Persia.” On the Shah’s left hand sits the OQirchi Bashi, the commandant of a 
body of cavalry, which Figuerao® compares with the Turkish Janissaries, as he said it was made up of Armenian,| ® 
Georgian and Circassian renegades; some of them were armed with the arquebus, but most with bows and 
arrows ; they formed the body-guard of the Shah and their distinguishing mark was a gilded arrow stuck in the 
turban. At the outset of Shah Safi’s reign, the office of Qurchi Bashi was held by ‘Isa Khan, a native of 
Ardabil, son-in-law of Shah ‘Abbas, who is probably the personage represented here.’ Next to him is Rustam|‘ 
Khan, viceroy of Georgia, who set Shah Safi on the throne of his grandfather.6 Below Rustam Khan is|§ 
Chiragh Khan, who is said to have put to death the princes of the blood royal, by order of Shah Safi, in the year 
1042 (1632-3), and to have been afterwards executed himself.* By his side sits a young man who is designated|[® 


merely ‘‘the son of Zanbil Khan.” I have been unable to ascertain his name, but his father is mentioned by 
Riza Quli Khan as having brought the news of the death of Shah ‘Abbas to Shah Safi, who made him 
commander-in-chief, but put him to death after his defeat by the Turks at Hamadan in 1630.” lew 


In the other half of the picture (Plate 5), the chief figure is Safi Quli Khan, beglerbeg of Baghdad ;1" 
behind him one of his officers, Qiza‘ Khan, whom Herbert (p. 233) describes as “ Lord of Sumachy”’ (z.e. 
Shamakhi, in the province of Shirvan) and commander of 12,000 horse, leads a string of captive pashas, among 
whom the pashas of Aleppo and Syria wear the curious yoke, which Dr. Martin has rightly recognised to be a 
species of handcuff; this picture confirms his opinion that it indicates that the wearer is a prisoner.” fom 


It is not clear whether the name Dalv (or Dalla) Bahadur belongs to the officer who is standing in front of 
the heap of heads, or to the person whose head he holds in his hand ; if the latter, it may possibly be the head of 
the Armenian noble, of whom Pietro Della Valle (in a letter dated 1619) gives an account under the name of 
Dellu Melik; born a Christian, he afterwards became a Musulman and took service under Shah ‘Abbas, but 
turning rebel, became an implacable enemy of Persia.’* Qiir Khams Khan | have been unable to identify ;[{" 
but Kalb ‘Ali Khan, who leads the prisoners at the bottom of the picture, is possibly the official of the same 
name, who is mentioned as holding office under Shah Safi.’* 


1 Voyages and Travells of the Ambassadors sent by Frederick, Duke of Holstein, to the great Duke of Muscovy and the 
King of Persia (London, 1669), pp. 202, 270. 

® Riza Quli Khan, Rawzatu’ s-Safa’t Nasiri (Tihran, 1857). VIII, p. 188. 

8 Iskandar Munshi, 7a‘rikh-i-‘dlam arayi-‘abbasi, Sahifah II., maqsad II. (in the account of the Amirs of Shah ‘Abbas's 
reiga) ; Riza Quli Khan, op. cit. VIII., p. 183. 

4 Riza Quli Khan, VIIL, p. 188. 

5 Voyages, p. 268. 

6 L’ambassade de D. Garcias de Silva Figuerao en Perse (Paris, 1667), pp. 255-6. 

7 Pietro Della Valle, II, p. 478; Riza Quli Khan, VIIL, p. 181 (ad fin.). 

8 Id., p. 181, ll. 

9 Id., p. 186, 1. 10. 

10 Id., pp. 181 ad fin, 183 ad fin., 184, |. 2. 

11 Id., p. 184, 1.5; Iskandar Munshi, loc. cit.; Herbert, p. 233. 

12 Therefore not a primitive kind of sling for a paralysed arm, as Mr. Laurence Binyon (Painting in the Far East, p. 155) 
conjectures. 
'8 Voyages. Il., p. 546. 
1 Riza Quli Khan, op. cit., VIII., pp. 188 ad fin , 189, 1. 19. 
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Apart from its artistic interest, this picture is of some importance as a historical document, as representing 
personages who are mentioned in the works of English, German, Italian, as well as Persian writers of the 17th 
century. That it attracted attention in Persia itself is shown by the existence of at least one early copy. 

In any attempt to estimate the extent of the influence of Persian upon Indian painting, it is hardly necessary 
to go beyond the period to which the pictures reproduced here belong. It is doubtful whether any Indian 
paintings after the middle of the 17th century owed anything whatsoever to the influence of contemporary Persian 
art. Such models as were followed by the Indian artists appear to belong to an earlier period; but the whole 
subject awaits investigation, and no attempt can be made here except to draw attention to the problem. What is 
certain is that the descendants of Timir who established the so-called Mughal empire in Dehli, evinced the same 
enthusiasm for painting as the Timurids of Transoxania and Khurasan had shown. Babur makes mention of 
Bihzad in his Memoirs and though the criticism that he makes of Bihzad’s work (that he painted bearded faces 
well but not young beardless faces, because he made the necks too large) is rather ludicrous, several references 
in his Memoirs reveal his interest in the art of painting. His son, Humayin, during his exile in Persia, attracted 
to himself a number of artists, who thus came to realise that in India they might meet with as generous a 
patronage as ever they had found in Persia. Several Persian artists followed Humayin on his return to his 
kingdom, and others sought the favour of his descendants on the throne of Dehli. The annalists have, as usual, 
told us more about the calligraphists, and there were probably many more of them than are recorded. One of 
those who entered the service of Humayiin was Mirza Muhammad Husayn, who had gained a reputation as an 
expert penman under Shah Tahmasp; he died in India about 1597. Another of Shah Tahmiasp’s calligraphists, 
Mir Khalil Allah Shah, who was famous as a writer of asta‘/ig, stood high in the favour of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
(1579-1625) of Bijapur, who gave him the title of Padishah-i-qalam (‘‘emperor of the pen); he died in India in 
1626. Akbar had a number of Persian calligraphists at his court; one to whom he showed especial favour, 
giving him the title of Ashraf Khan and making him one of his secretaries, was Sayyid Muhammad Asghar, a 
native of Mashhad, who is said to have introduced improvements into the writing of masta‘lig. It appears to 
have become a custom in the royal family to entrust some Persian calligraphist with the charge of educating the 
young princes in the art of fine writing; thus a Persian named Ghaffari was the tutor of Parviz, the son of 
Jahangir ; after the death of this prince, he is said to have abandoned the practice of his art and to have retired 
from the world. Shah Jahan appointed ‘Abd al-Rashid Dailami, known as Aqa Rashida, a pupil and nephew of 
the celebrated Mir ‘Imad, as teacher of Dara Shikoh; he was born in Qazwin, but settled in India and died 
there in 1670. Aurangzeb made Sayyid ‘Ali Khan, a native of Tabriz, teacher of his sons and entitled him 
Jawahir Raqam (‘jewels of writing”). In addition to this personal patronage, some of these Mughal emperors 
were enthusiastic collectors of specimens of the handicraft of the Persian calligraphists; Shah Jahan is said to 
have given a post (#ansad) of one hundred rupees to anyone who showed him a specimen of the handwriting of 
Mir ‘Imad. 

These Mughal princes were equally enthusiastic in their love of painting and generous in their patronage of 
artists. At the court of Akbar there were a large number of painters, of which Abu’l-Fazl has given a detailed 
account in the A’in-i-Akbari, and the numerous manuscripts filled with pictures by these artists for their royal 
patron show that there was a flourishing school of indigenous Indian painting at this period. One of the 
problems connected with the history of painting in India is the nature and extent of the influence (if any) of 
Persian art on this school of Indian painting. There are certain aspects of the problem that can only be dealt 
with by a trained and expert artistic critic, but the student of history may also make some contribution to the 
elucidation of this subject, and it may well be expected that some reader of the Journal of Indian Art will collect 
such evidence as is available regarding the Persian painters who migrated to India and practised their art there. 
For this purpose excerpts have to be made from the various historical narratives and biographical works of the 
Mughal period. In the best known of such sources, the A’in-i-Akbari, two Persian painters are mentioned, one 
of whom, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, also known as a poet under the pen-name Juda’i, was one of Akbar’s favourite painters, 
and received from the emperor the title Nadir al-Mulk (“the marvel of the realm”); he was born and educated 
in Tabriz. The other, Khwaja ‘Abd al-Samad, came from Shiraz; he was both painter and calligraphist ; Akbar 
styled him Shirin-qalam (‘‘sweet pen”) and made him a grandee of his court and ultimately appointed him 
Diwan of Multan. The student who will work through the rich literature of the Mughal period and collect 
similar notices of Persian painters settled in India, will add an important chapter to the history of Persian 
painting. 

But apart from their patronage of contemporary Persian artists, the Mughal emperors were zealous collectors 
of Persian paintings of an earlier date. Babur carried off into India many of the treasures of art that had 
enriched the libraries of the Timurid princes, and his descendants on the throne of Dehli eagerly bought up 
manuscripts that had been copied and illustrated by the artists of Turkestan and Transoxania. As an example 
of their enthusiasm in collecting, it may be mentioned that almost all the manuscripts made for that great 
bibliophile and generous patron of art, Sultan Husayn ibn Baigara, of Khurasan, that are now found in libraries 
in Europe, were at one time in the royal library of the Mughal emperors. Jahangir’s interest in his manuscripts 
is evidenced by his frequent inscriptions in the volumes that passed through his hands, and how great must have 
been the enthusiasm of Shah Jahan that on the very day of his accession he sat down to record in a finely 
illuminated copy of Jami’s 7uAfat al-ahrar, with pictures by Mahmiid (a.p. 1499) (now in Paris), the fact that 
this volume had just corie into his possession. 

The paintings by Persian artists in the manuscripts that were once in the possession of the Mughal emperors 
and other princes in India, and are now preserved in the libraries of Berlin, London and Paris, have been studied 
by a number of investigators into the history of this school of art, and some valuable materials as to the artists 
and the provenance of their works have been collected ; but there are probably many such paintings in India 
itself, in regard to which similar notices have not been published, and thus a fruitful field of investigation awaits 
the student. 

—_———— SS TST) 
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Plates 5 and 6 form a double picture representing a Persian King 
(probably Shah Safi) entertaining at his court. Painted before a.p. 1632. 
Artist not known. 
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THE LATE SIR EDWARD CHARLES BUCK, K.C.S.I. 


The Publishers of this Journal deeply regret having to 
record the death of the distinguished officer to whom the 
inception and foundation of the Journal is due, and whose pen 
indited the Preface to the first number in August 1883, pub- 
lished in January 1884—Sir Edward Charles Buck, K.C.S.I., 
Se © GD 

It is interesting now, after a lapse of thirty-three years, 
to recall the circumstances in which this Journal came into 
existence. When the late Marquis of Ripon became Viceroy 
of India in 1880 with Major Baring, R.A. (now Earl Cromer, 
O.M., G.C.B.) as his Finance Minister, the Government of 
India devoted itself tc a policy of benevolence towards the 
people of India. The best advertised of the attempted re- 
forms was the encouragement of local self-government in 
India; but the Government's endeavours were also specially 
devoted to developing the Arts and Manufactures of India, 
and popularising them throughout the world, and in this Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Edward) Buck, who became Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment in 1882, took a conspicuous lead. He was already well 
known for his intense interest in all Indian Industries. A 
scheme was formulated by him for organising museums in all 
the great Indian centres, to be (as the Government Resolution 
put it somewhat crudely) sample rooms where the best ex- 
amples of Indian craftsmanship might be seen, and from which 
specimens could easily be selected for loan to Exhibitions 
in all parts of the world. Sir Edward Buck’s programme 
included the publication, under the zgis of the Government of 
India, of an illustrated Indian Art Journal, partly as an advertisement of the Arts and Manufactures of India, so as 
to create a demand for them outside India. Another object of the Journal was to enable the Government of India 
and its skilled advisers to direct progress in those Arts and prevent their degradation, and to circulate illustrations 
of the best types of Eastern Art already existing in the Museums and collections. The foundation of this 
Journal thus formed an integral part of the scheme for the promotion of Industrial Art in India, which was finally 
settled by an Art Committee held in Calcutta in December 1883, of which Sir Edward Buck was the Chairman. 

Sir Edward Buck was fortunate in finding one or two coadjutors—Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, the Super- 
intendent of the Lahore School of Art, father of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and Surgeon (now Colonel) T. H. 
Hendley, C.I.E., then Residency Surgeon at Jaipur, one of the first authorities on Indian Art, who had, with the 
support of the enlightened Maharaja of that State, organised a memorable Exhibition of Art Products at Jaipur 
in January 1883, the Memorials of which were published later in four sumptuous volumes, in 1885. Meanwhile, 
after the close of that Exhibition in 1883, Colonel Hendley paid a visit to Europe, and Sir Edward Buck 
commissioned him to make enquiries as to the best method of bringing out the contemplated Art Journal. With 
this object Colonel Hendley first visited Frankfort-on-the-Maine, but to no purpose. After he arrived at home, 
Mr. (now Sir George) Birdwood mentioned the name of Mr. Griggs to him, so Colonel Hendley paid that 
gentleman a visit, and together they drew out a scheme for a quarterly Journal of Indian Art and Industry, 
which has been carried out ever since. 

Sir Edward Buck’s original idea was that the Journal should be a publication of the Revenue and 
Agricultural Departments of the Government of India, which was to supply the materials, and perhaps provide 
an editor, and Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling promised to help and to advise. But no Art Journal editor was ever 
appointed either then or since. To anyone familiar with the methods of Indian administration and the 
hide-bound ways of Indian secretaries, the idea was evidently hopeless that the Indian Government themselves, 
or, for the matter of that, the India Office, which makes itself responsible for supervising official publications in 
England, could permanently conduct a Journal of Indian Art. Accordingly the wise policy was adopted of 
leaving Mr. Griggs to manage the Journal entirely. The Government of India were to encourage the collection 
of materials for articles, and for their illustration, through the medium of Mr. Kipling and Colonel Hendiey, and 
similar experts in Indian Art; but Mr. Griggs, as a man of business specially skilled in reproducing Art-pictures, 
was to issue the Journal on his own responsibility and at his own risk. How well this answered was testified to by 
a further important Art Conference held at Lahore, in January 1894, which recorded that ‘the Journal of /ndian 
Art had been published with remarkable efficiency considering the difficulties attending its publication, and the 
provision of materials. This had been due to the public spirit and enthusiasm of Mr. Griggs, and the Conference 
desired to place on record their special appreciation of the value of his services, and to thank him most cordially for 
all he had done.” The Secretary of State for India and the Government of India undertook only to subscribe for 
and distribute a certain number of copies quarterly, and to encourage local bodies in India to subscribe also. The 
price was fixed at one rupee per quarter in India, or 1s. 6d. in England, which for a Journal so exquisitely 
illustrated, both in colours and by the collotype process, appeared to the public ridiculously small. 

The second number, which contained the first coloured plates, was also issued at this price, but with the 
third issue the cover bore the legend “ Price 1 Rupee or 2/-.” It was with No. 13 that the present price of 2/- 
both abroad and at home was instituted. 

We may recall here that Mr. J. L. Kipling designed the front of the cover—a carved Punjab wood door 
frame, which continued in use until January 1, 1912, when a new series was inaugurated with a floral border from 
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a picture of the time of the Emperor Jahangir (1605-1627), the original of which came from the library of H.H. 
the Maharaja of Jaipur. Mr. Lockwood Kipling wrote the letter-press for the first number, in which the Brass 
and Copper Ware of the Punjab were described and depicted, and this he followed later by articles on Indian 
Architecture, Punjab Wood Carvings and Ivory Carving, Pottery, and other subjects. The second number was 
written by Colonel Hendley (then become Surgeon-Major) on Enamelling and other Industrial Arts in Rajputana. 
Since that time Mr. Griggs (who died in December 1911, in his 80th year) and his successors in the firm have 
never wanted for articles contributed to them voluntarily by lovers of Indian Art, amongst whom Colonel Hendley 
has taken a yeoman’s part. Other conspicuous contributors in early days were the late Mr. Edmund W. Smith, 
Mr. E. B. Havell, Sir G. Birdwood, and Mr. J. Griffiths. But the Government of India itself has for long 
ceased, apparently, to take any specially active interest in the Journal. Sir Edward Buck himself was not 
distinguished by much artistic instinct or knowledge, and he regarded the Indian Arts. from their industrial 
aspects: brass and copper work, lacquer work, stamped cotton work were so many indigenous products which 
provided support for humble households and deserved on that account to be fostered. And though ever ready 
and helpful to see that Indian Art was properly represented at Exhibitions such as the Melbourne Exhibition in 
1880, the Indo-Colonial Exhibition held in London in 1886, and the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1900, yet 
his main energies and abilities were devoted principally to questions about Indian agriculture, the settlement 
of the Land Revenue, and other matters of even greater consequence than Indian Arts and Crafts. Still, 
whenever an Indian Exhibition of any kind was held, the /ournal which he founded has always been to the 
forefront in illustrating the most interesting exhibits. For instance, six numbers alone were devoted to the 
Royal Indian and Colonial Exhibition, and four to the Indian Section of the Festival of Empire held at the 
Crystal Palace in 1911. 

This is not the place to do more than allude to a few of Sir Edward's other official achievements, such as 
the making accurate of the old Record of Rights in Indian villages, and utilising it for a just re-settlement of the 
land revenue, the standardisation of the system of cadastral survey, or the encouragement of the great Geological 
Survey of India, not merely on its scientific side, but for its economic value. Suffice it to say that in everything 
connected with agriculture or irrigation, or the prosperity of the Indian cultivator, Sir Edward Buck’s energies 
were never ceasing. The reclamation of lands from salt efflorescence, or from poisonous and unhealthy marshes, 
and the utilising of river silt for fertilising waste, the extension of flow irrigation in supersession of an elaborate 
and expensive system of drawing water from wells, and the drainage of superfluous water, were ever stimulated 
by him. The creation and management of model farms, and the introduction of valuable new products, such as 
tobacco in the North-West Province, the growth of silk, the importation of the best species of apples into the 
Himalayas, as well as, if our recollection serves us aright, the improvement of the breeds of cattle, horses and 
sheep, were only a few of the by-products of his energy. The settlement of the Land Revenue in India requires 
to be revised periodically, and an expensive network of officials had grown up which, in spite of the original 
elaborate enquiries into the justice of the existing assessments, was accustomed to go into the same work over 
again, disquieting the whole countryside. Sir Edward Buck reformed this system away, to the great relief of 
the Government and of all concerned. On the foundations which he laid was built later a Department for the 
scientific direction of agriculture, which has enabled valuable experiments to be made in all provinces for the 
improvement of staples, and the increase, both in value and quantity, of the crops raised from the soil. Compared 
with these important improvements to administration, and the benefits which they have conferred on the agri- 
culturist, the foundation of this Journal for the encouragement of Indian Art and Industry may seem relatively 
small; nevertheless, it will live long when even greater work has been forgotten, or is taken as a matter of course. 
An old colleague remarks on one curious point about him, namely, that one could never quite define where 
his public interest ceased and his private interests began. If he had a home at Mashobra he would try 
experiments which were meant to work a reformation in the agriculture of India. If he visited Australia, he 
would come back with a project for increasing the sale of Indian teas. If he sojourned in Italy, he would 
investigate the use of silt or throw himself into the Institute of Agriculture. He was unique. Whether he 
would have done more had he been more concentrated, more practical and more apt in disentangling ideas and 
expressing them distinctly is doubtful. He might have lost in variety and copiousness where he gained by precision 
and a narrower range. He naturally was the despair of bullet-headed metallic-souled bureaucrats of the type so 
well known in India, whose own extraordinary efficiency of performance within their métier made them scorn 
and even vilify a man who was their complete antithesis. But Lord Dufferin was probably right when he said 
that Buck’s was the one original intellect he had come across in India. 

Sir Edward Buck was born in 1838, joined the Indian Civil Service early in 1862, and retired in December 
1896. None of those with whom he worked can ever forget his genial personality. Always delighted to 
converse with the Natives of India, even the humblest, and to fathom their thoughts, and a keen lover of Nature — 
in all its aspects, nothing pleased him more than to plunge with a native hunter into a Himalayan forest, which 
he would penetrate before the dawn of day, and sitting motionless on the edge of some beautiful glade, to watch 
the unsuspecting birds and beasts awaking, to imitate their calls, and lead them to where he himself was sitting ; 
and at stalking and fishing no one was his superior. He was sometimes absent-minded, and amusing, though no 
doubt exaggerated, stories have been told of him due to this peculiarity—how, for instance, he went out to a 
dinner party, having forgotten his white tie, and on his galloping home to fetch it found a party assembled to 
dine at his own house, whom he had quite forgotten. Nothing could exceed his kindness and hospitality. At 
Simla the week-end parties to his house in Mashobra were entrancing to his friends. After he left India in 1896 
he settled for a short time at Sorrento, near Naples, to enjoy the air, sunshine and scenery, but he never 
forgot the delights of hunting and fishing in the Dehra Dun, at the base of the Himalayas, a tract which he 
revisited almost annually till his death. The news of his death at Rome is reported in the papers as having been 
received in a telegram on the 7th July. Peace be to his ashes. To readers of this Journal we may truly say, 
St monumentum requiris circumspice. 


H.E.M.]. 
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WOOD-CARVING IN GUZERAT. 


By SIR H. EVAN M. JAMES, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 





The famous wood-carving of Guzerat in the northern part of the Bombay Presidency has received several 
notices in this Journal. Thirty years ago, when the Colonial and India:, Exhibition was held in London, an 
account was given! of the beautiful carved screen which His Highness the Gaekwar had contributed to the[? 
Bombay Court, and an illustration was added of an elaborately carved pigeon house, such as pious Hindus 
erect, or rather used to erect, in the cities and villages of Guzerat for feeding hungry pigeons and wild 
birds. In the descriptive remarks the Editor stated: “The carving of the screen and pigeon house has 
done much credit to the Pattan? carvers, and we shall not be surprised to see great demands created in|? 
this country for carved furniture and mantel-pieces, and the credit of promoting the development of that trade 
will, to a great extent, be due to the enlightened ruler of Guzerat.”* [3 


Later,* in 1894, the present writer, who had, shortly before, been Collector of Ahmedabad, the capital off 
Guzerat, contributed illustrations of a carved screen and wail bracket, the work of humble Ahmedabad carvers, 
which were of great merit, but he was constrained to remark that the hope expressed in the extract just given 
had proved illusive ; and that the only patrons of Guzerat carving were some cultured American gentlemen who 
had fitted up some of their houses and rooms most artistically with screens and furniture from Messrs. Hatesing’s 
atelier. 


The illustrations we now offer are of wood carvings on a more extensive scale than in previous articles, 
being reproductions of the facades of some old Guzerat houses in the cities uf Ahmedabad and Kaira, all 
elaborately carved. They have been kindly provided by Rao Bahadur Bulakhidass Bapuji Trivedi, Huzur 
Deputy Collector at Kaira, without whose assistance this contribution to the /ournal of /ndian Art would not 
have been possible. When the late Sir C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., C.V.O., at one time Director of the Indian 
Art collections in the Victoria and Albert Museum, was in India making a collection for the Indian Section 
of the South Kensington Museum, he brought away with him the entire carved front of an Ahmedabad house, 
which he was able to purchase, and which now forms a great ornament to the Museum. A study of that facade 
will enable the reader the better to understand and appreciate the elegance of the houses which are now 
reproduced. But, sad to say, the work is not now fashionable, even amongst Indians of position, and, excepting 
the fact that all Guzerat carpenters seem born with an artistic sense, want of patronage may lead to the art of 
wood-carving absolutely dying out in a generation or two. One reason is that labour is very expensive ; 
carpenters who used to be happy to labour for eight annas a day now charge at least three times that sum, and 
a square foot of carving nowadays would cost from Rs.15 to Rs.50. But the second and principal reason is that 
Indian gentlemen who have accumulated wealth, prefer when building a new palace or house to do it in 
what they consider to be the European style, rather than after old Indian models. The late Sir Chinubhai 
M. Runchorelal, who was created a baronet for his great public spirit and his liberal charities, constructed an 
extensive residence for himself on the banks of the River Sabarmatti, outside the city of Ahmedabad, resembling 
a rich Parsee’s bungalow on Malabar Hill, with a dash of the White City at Shepherd’s Bush thrown in, and no 
person of taste could call it beautiful. Of course the cost would have been greatly increased had much of the 
white-washed brick walls been adorned with panels and balconies in carved teak wood, and, as an able business 
man, perhaps Sir Chinubhai preferred the economy of stucco. It must be remembered, too, that in the centuries 
preceding the British Raj it was not always easy for a native gentleman who had accumulated wealth to make a 
suitable display of it. Sound investments in ‘Government paper” and railways, cotton-mills, or other items of 
remunerative enterprise, were not then easily available. A wealthy Indian could always spend, and did spend, 
a great deal in gold, silver and jewels for the ladies of his family, but other modes of display were scant. 
Carriages and horses afforded an opening, just as motor cars do at the present day; but a finely decorated 
house was a monument that would excite the admiration and envy of passers-by, so the construction of such 
was at one time very popular, but has now grown out of fashion. 


After all, we see in our own country of England how fashions change. We first had the castles of the 
Plantagenets, and then came the Tudor, Elizabethan, Queen Anne, Georgian and Victorian types of houses. 
Age mellows them all outside, though the narrow corridors, steep staircases and pinched windows make 
medizval mansions sometimes very uncomfortable, and, as a new generation arises, ‘‘modern conveniences” are 
preferred to picturesqueness and architectural beauty. Many will remember Sir Walter Scott's lament over 
the atrocities which had been committed by “ Capability” Brown in modernising Glamis Castle in Scotland. I 
believe the present enlightened Maharaja of Baroda insisted on part of his new palace at his capital being 
adorned with carved wood ; but at Ahmedabad, where wealth has grown enormously of late years, | am unable 
to hear of anybody following His Highness’s example. 


It might be thought that a wooden exterior to a house would be perishable, but that is not so in Guzerat. 
The fabric is made of teak, which is practically indestructible, and even the white ants, which devour everything 
else in the country, can make no impression upon it. The outside is usually oiled, which not only gives it the 
handsome colour of ebony, but serves as a protection against the fierce rain which is often so destructive in 


1 Vol. I., page 128. 
* Pattan is an ancient town in the north of Guzerat, in H.H. the Gaekwar’s dominions. 
8 Guzerat is a province belonging to the Government of Bombay, of which the Gaekwar possesses a portion. 


* Vol. V., page 9g. 
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India. And the householder can do honour to his religion by including amongst the carvings reproductions 
of his household gods, which also, in his opinion, serve to protect the house from injury. 


As mentioned in our recent note on the late Sir Edward Buck, this Journal was founded as an advertise- 
ment of the Arts and Manufactures of India, to create a demand for them outside India, and to enable the 
Government of India to direct progress in those Arts and prevent their degradation. Now that the Government 
of India are constructing a new capital at Delhi, there would appear to be a great opportunity for utilising the 
skill and taste of the carvers of Guzerat in adorning the halls and other important public buildings, both inside 
and out, and no doubt Messrs. Lutyens and Baker, the famous architects whom the Government is employing, 
could easily adapt Ahmedabad carvings to their designs. But even were this article to be read sympathetically 
by the Viceroy himself, it is difficult to hope that any such end will be achieved. One can only lament that 
Lord Curzon, whose incomparable energy and taste have done so muck towards the rehabilitation of the finest 
monuments of Indian architecture—as witness Agra, Delhi and Ahmedabad—no longer holds the reins. In war 
time, of course, everything must be done as economically as possible, and the officers of the Public Works 
Department whose duty it is to scan, and if possible reduce, the cost of any public building, would faint at 
the temerity of the architects were they deliberately to propose incurring an expenditure of ten or twenty 
thousand pounds in utilising Indian carving for the ornament of their buildings, when brick and a little stucco 
would suffice. As admirers of Indian Art and anxious for its preservation, we can only in despair invite 
attention to the point. It would not be necessary to incur all the expense at once. The architects might 
place on record the designs for the carved ornaments they propose, for their successors to carry out when Indian 
finances are stronger, or wealthy princes or gentlemen might get the work done by degrees as memorials of 
themselves. Sir Christopher Wren had been dead a century and a half before the adornment of the interior 
of St. Paul’s with mosaics was undertaken inearnest by the present generation. When the great Westminster 
Cathedral was recently erected, arches and chapels were deliberately left bare to be filled up and ornamented 
by the piety of future Catholics; and, as is well known, many years passed before the niches in the Houses 
of Parliament were filled up by frescoes. A similar policy might be adopted at Delhi, but it should be 
deliberately provided for, before it is too late. 


It may be noted that although the carved wooden facades and balconies are often so solidly built into the 
brick and stone walls as to form an integral part of the fabric, still in many cases they have evidently been added 
subsequent to the construction of the main building solely in order to beautify it. In this respect they resemble 
the handsome stone fagade which has been recently added to the front of Buckingham Palace, so as to hide 
the very commonplace stuccoed walls with which Londoners used to be familiar, and to give the King’s 
Palace a genuinely handsome and palatial appearance. Thus a truly Royal precedent exists for arranging 
now that some at least of the Government buildings at Delhi may one day be given a stately and Indian aspect 
by the addition of carvings such as those of Ahmedabad or the Punjab. 


The tools used by the carvers are almost all of native :aanufacture and of the simplest character. For 
the rougher work they use an adze (véms/o), a small-toothed saw (Aarvétz), a foot-rule and plane (both English), 
a centre-bit (sérdz), screw driver (cha&vz), three chisels of different sizes (farshz and vindhnd, large and small), a 
hammer (Aa@thodt), and a hone (fathrz). In addition, there are at least fifteen very finely-made small sharp 
gouges and punches, called ¢ankuas, of various sizes and designs, for the more delicate work. These are 
manufactured by native blacksmiths. 
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SOUTH INDIAN LAMPS. 


By O. C. GANGOLY. 


Of all the ritual accessories of orthodox temple-worship in South India, Lamps or deepfams (lit. ‘that which 
illuminates,” from Sanskrit deepa ‘to light,” the Tamil equivalent being vzdakku, “that which clears or dispels 
darkness”) form a very important and a very interesting part of the paraphernalia of the temple. The manufacture 
of these lamps has exercised the highest skill and ingenuity of the artists, who have delighted to design them in 
an almost infinite variety of shapes and forms. I have contributed to the Burlington Magazine a short paper! 
devoted to a preliminary study of the class of lamps met with in South India, and the following notes here set 
forth may supplement our knowledge of a very interesting subject. 

Of all the forms of lamps met with in South India few are perhaps so interesting and characteristically 
South Indian as those conceived in the forms of human statues carrying in their hands the cup which serves as 
the receptacle for the oil for the burning of the wick. This type of lamp occurs very frequently, and with some 
variations is profusely strewn over almost all the temples in South India. The statue holding the wick is 
generally a female figure and is technically known as Deepa Lakshmi. The male form, though comparatively 
rare, is also found in many temples, two very interesting specimens being in the collection of the Padmanava 
Temple at Trivandrum. These types of lamps are generally cast in metal, e.g. copper, and more commonly in 
brass. But they are also met with in stone as part of the architectural decoration of pillars. In some of the 
temples of Tinnevelly and Trivandrum there are many halls flanked with hundreds of stone pillars each sculptured 
with a female figure holding a lamp. This pattern of lamp has been the subject of religious dedication to the 
images in the temples, particular religious merits being said to attach to the donor of such lamps. Of the various 
forms of deva danams, or “gifts to the gods,” the offering of lamps has become the most popular. The 
walls of South Indian temples are covered with innumerable inscriptions recording gifts of lamps to the 
presiding deity of the shrine. And some idea may be formed of the popularity of these votive offerings from 
the fact that one Siva temple at Tiruppayanam near Tirupadi contains as many as seven inscriptions all recording 
gifts of lamps to the temple. Various arrangements and endowments were made for the burning of these lamps, 
the most common gifts being cows, sheep and buffaloes, from the milk of which the necessary gfee (clarified 
butter) used to be provided. Special merits were thought to attach to gifts providing for the burning 
of perpetual lamps in the temples. There is a curious reference to a fine imposed during the reign of 
Kulottunga Chola III. (1178-1215). A grant of his time records an accidental death in a deer-hunt, the 
punishment for which was a fine to be utilized for burning a perpetual lamp in the temple for the merit of the 
man who was killed, ‘in order that he may escape the possible mischief of the revengeful soul of the victim.” 
These votive lamps were quite distinct from those used for ceremonial purposes, e.g. the lamps for the 4 razz (the 
ceremony of waving the lighted lamp before the images in the temples). The lamps presented by donors were 
kept burning before the images as a symbol of the burning devotion of the donors. And it is this idea 
of a sort of personal service being rendered by the donor of the lamps in honour of the deity, that has been 
artistically symbolized in the lamps designed in the shape of the human figure—the donor of the gift herself 
being suggested by the female figure. The antiquity of this type of lamp is worthy of notice. For although 
the extant specimens now met with in the temples or in the museum collections are not very old, we 
have abundant evidence that the form itself goes back to very remote times. In celebrating the yearly festival in 
honour of Indra,? the Chola King, Killi-Valvan, is reported to have announced by the beat of the drums his{? 
directions: ‘‘ Arrange in front of your houses lamps borne by statues.” Killi-Valvan is supposed to have lived 
about the second century a.p. There is a very interesting passage in an ancient Tamil poem attributed to the 
second century a.D., which suggests that the Tamil craftsmen probably borrowed the idea of the design from 
Greek or Roman specimens of lamps :— 

‘* Yavanar L[yarriya vinaiman paivat 
Kat yendu Aryagal niratya ney Sorindu 
Pariit thirikoliya Kuritthalai nimir eri 
Aruvaru Kalai the ramainvarap pannt.” (Nedu Nalvadai, lines 101-104.) 


Translation : ‘‘ Pouring oil (ghee) fully into lamps held by the statue that was skilfully made by the Yavanas, 
and setting it right (by pouring oil) whenever it began to flicker, by lighting (it) with a broad-wicked torch,” etc. 


The references to “‘statue-lamps” are very numerous in old Tamil literature, and they seem to have been 
used for ornamental purposes on festive occasions, as will appear from the following quotations :— 
“ Pavat vilakkil pariichchudar alalé.” (Mullarppattu, \ine 85.) 
Translation : ‘‘ The broad flame was burning in the statue-damp.” 
‘“ Torana nilarytya tomaru pasumpon 
Purana Kumbathu polinda palikat 
Pavai vilakku pasumpor padagat.” (Chilappadikaram, V., 152-154.) 
Translation: (The street was adorned) “with ¢oranas (artificial gateways), purna kumbhas (auspicious 
water-vessels filled with water) made of pure gold, golden Aa/zkaz vessels (open at both ends), statue-lamps, 
gold-woven pennons.” 
“ Torana vidiyam tomaru kotttyum 
Piirana Kumbamum polam pali katkalum 
Pavai vilakkum palavudam parappamin.” (Manimekhali, \., 43-45.) 
Translation: ‘In the streets that are adorned with gateways and in the assembly halls spread the water-jars, 
golden palzkaz vessels, statue-/amps, etc.” 


1 Burlington Magazine, July 1916. 
® The festival of Indra used to be celebrated with great pomp for twenty-eight days, amongst other places at Kaveripatnam. 
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The Yavanas referred to in the above passage from Medunal-vadat may be either the Pheenicians, the 
Ionians, or the Romans, who had very extensive commercial intercourse with the Tamils. The foreign merchant 
vessels came to South India with gold, wine and lamps, and bartered them with the Tamils for pepper, pearls, 
peacock-feathers and agil. Strabo mentions that a mission or embassy was sent to Augustus Cesar in B.C. 20 
by a Pandyan king, probably Mudu-kudumi-Peruvaludi. When acquaintance with the Tamils became closer, the 
Romans began to settle in some of the South Indian ports, which became important emporiums of foreign 
sea-borne trades. The Roman settlement in Madura, the Pandyan capital, continued as late as the fifth 
century A.D. The Greek colony at Kaveripatnam, on the northern bank of the Kaveri, must have existed 
about the second century A.b., if not earlier. The description of this city, as collected in Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mukherji’s /ndian Shipping (1912), p. 136, is worth quoting: ‘‘The town was divided into two parts, one of 
which, Maruvar-Pakkam, adjoined the sea-coast. Near the beach in Maruvar-Pakkam were raised platforms and 
godowns and warehouses where the goods landed from ships were stored... . . Close by were the settlements of 
the Yavana merchants, where many attractive articles were always exposed for sale. Here were also the quarters 
of foreign traders who had come from beyond the seas and who spoke various tongues.” The passage in 
Nedunal-vadai quoted above clearly suggests that this type of lamp in the shape of a human figure used to be 
made by the Yavanas, Greeks, Romans and Pheenicians, and very probably the Tamil artists borrowed the idea 
from these foreign patterns (many of which were probably on sale at Kaveripatnam) which caught their fancy 
and were later on adopted by them for their votive offerings. At the time of Killi-Valvan these patterns of 
lamps seem to have been used for festive decorations rather than as religious gifts. One is tempted to enquire 
what types of Roman or Greek lamps formed the prototypes on which the South Indian patterns may be said to 
have been founded. 


The Romans have used lamps both as funerary furnitures as well as votive offerings to the gods in the 
temples. The practice of presenting lamps to the temples was also current in ancient Greece. After the sack of 
Thebes, Alexander consecrated to Apollo at Cyme a hanging lamp, which Pliny describes. Amongst the 
innumerable types of old Greek and Roman lamps hitherto discovered, it is not uncommon to meet with patterns 
with figures pictured on them, generally representing images of gods. Such patterns go back to some of the 
earliest specimens of clay lamps of the Greco-Pheenician types, e.g. No. 137, British Museum Collection of clay 
lamps. Amongst Roman clay lamps in the British Museum Collection there is a specimen with the figure of a 
lady (probably a goddess) holding a wick up to her breast (vzde fig. 399, Plate XI, Catalogue of the Greek and 
Roman Lamps in the British Museum, by H. B. Walters, 1914). There is another Roman lamp from Egypt 
picturing the upper part of the god Osiris, the lamp-holder itself projecting from below the waist of the figure 
(Plate XI, No. 397 (38,425), Walters’ Catalogue, op. cit.) Somewhat similar mofzfs are illustrated in two 
specimens of bronze lamps in the British Museum (Nos. 2519 and 2521 of the Catalogue of Bronzes, British 
Museum, corresponding to Nos. 38 and 39, Plate II, Walters’ Catalogue). In the first specimen, in place of a 
handle there is a sort of a canopy formed by two rude Corinthian columns supporting an arch, within which there 
is a figure of Zeus standing. In the second specimen, at the back, in the place of the handle is an arch with 
plain columns, under which is a figure of Kybele in a chariot. None of these lamps, however, figures any image 
other than that of a deity, and they can hardly be said to be the genesis of the idea on which the pattern of the 
South Indian “beauty lamps” (Deepa Lakshmt) is founded [vzde figs. 1-4]. It is quite possible, however, 
that some of these lamps with images of gods, as in the specimens in the British Museum referred to 
above, were brought to South India and sold to the Tamils by the Greek and Roman merchants, and may have 
suggested the pattern of the lamps in the shape of a figure. In all the collected examples of this type of Greek 
or Roman lamps the cup for the wick is the centre and the dominating note of the design, of which the figure of 
the image is only a pendant. On the other hand, in the South Indian pattern, as a rule, the human figure is the 
principal object or mot7f of the design, the cup for the wick being only a subordinate part of the figure. So that 
the central principle of the design in South Indian types is quite original and distinct from the Greek and Roman 
patterns. Unfortunately, we have not yet discovered any early examples of this class of lamp in South India 
with which we could compare the Greek and Roman models. But the later Indian examples are certainly 
superior in artistic conception, technique and design to all the parallel types of Greek and Roman lamps referred 
to above, which are crude both in their technique and design, and are very far from the artistic excellence 
associated with early Greek bronzes. It is impossible from a comparative study of the Indian and the Greco- 
Roman types of this class of lamps hitherto discovered, to found any theory (such as many of our short- 
sighted European critics might be tempted to start) that the South Indian School of Hindu Sculpture owes. its 
inspiration to Greek and Roman models which were available to the Tamil craftsmen at the old South Indian 
seaports where the international trade with foreign countries was located, just as the School of Early Buddhist 
Sculpture was indebted to Greek artists in Gandhara. In the famous Deoghur panel representing the Ananta- 
Sayana of Vishnu (of which numerous representations exist in South India), Mr. Vincent Smith has already 
scented a foreign design—‘‘an European sculptor’s conception of a beautiful pose”—on the supposed similarity 
of the central figure of this panel with the Greco-Roman statue of Endymion in the National Museum at 
Stockholm. . 


The patterns of lamps with human motifs which we are discussing here, have become very common though 
very characteristic products of South Indian craftsmanship, and it is difficult to find parallels for these designs in 
the North Indian types. The one solitary example of a similar type in North India is that found in the shrine of 
Annapurna at Benares. It is a brass lamp very elaborately finished. For all that we know, it may have come 
from South India, like so many of the brass ritual accessories of the Visweswara Temple. Many of the South 
Indian types are profusely met with in Ceylon. But no specimen of the statue-lamp has yet been discovered in 
the island. An interesting drawing by Mr. Nanda Lal Bose, of the ‘‘ New Indian School,” illustrating a poem 
of Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, borrows the type of the lamp from the South Indian examples [see fig. 5]. 
A nearer parallel to the South Indian type is, however, found in a brass example in the collection of Maharaja 
Manindra Chunder Nundy of Cossimbazar [fig. 6]. It comes from Rajputana. The quaint and somewhat 
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conventional pose gives one a Vaishnavite feeling, and the image itself suggests the familiar Aadha or 
Gopt motif rather than the ordinary human devotee suggested in the South Indian patterns. 


The Hindu sculptures of Java display many strong affinities with those of South India, and it may be 
interesting to compare certain types of lamps which come from Java with the South Indian examples. We 
illustrate here three very fine examples of Javanese lamps from the Rijks Ethnographisch Museum of Leiden 
[figs. 7-9]. The Aznnarz lamp is perhaps the finest both in technique and conception, and in the strength 
and boldness of its design is certainly without a parallel in the Indian continent. It may have developed 
from the human types of lamps so common in South India, but the originality of the conception cannot be denied. 
The human mofzf occurs in the Javanese specimens illustrated, but it bears no reseniblance to the South 
Indian ‘‘beauty-lamps,” and it is impossible to say if the South Indian patterns have offered any inspiration 
to the Javanese artists. One very remarkably original conception is furnished in a Javanese lamp with a winged 
animal [fig. 9]. Though some of the details of the decoration of the wings are characteristically Sinhalese 
in treatment, the use of the bird mof¢zf has no affinity with the Sinhalese or South Indian specimens, examples 
of which we shall presently consider. 


Next to the “statue-lamps” the most common type met with in South India is that furnished by what 
is known as amsa lamps, in which the receptacle for the wick is placed on the top of a perpendicular 
rod broken into various knobs or bulbs and other patterns and the whole is surmounted by an effigy of a 
swan or hamsa which dominates the design. In its general appearance the hamsa lamp recalls and reminds 
one of the forms of the eagle lecterns (Lectrium aguile) used in early Christian churches as a stand for 
reading the holy scriptures and psalms, the eagle symbolising in its flight upwards the voice of the devotee 
or the chanter seeking to reach the highest heaven. The symbology of the hamsa, as we shall presently 
see, is quite different. 


The perpendicular stem of the hamsa lamp has some religious significance. The stem is technically 
known as the ‘‘ Deepa-Briksha,” the “tree” or the pedestal of the lamp. According to the specifications 
laid down in the sacred texts it is one of the essential parts of a good lamp, and one without a pedestal is 
regarded as comparatively inferior for religious purposes (‘‘Brrkshena, barjjitah deepo madhyamah partkirtitah’). 
The importance of the pedestal is emphasized by a text which directs that lamps should be placed or hung on 
trees, but on no account directly on the floor. The passage of the original text is worth quoting if only for the 
tenderness of the spiritual idea to which the object of the religious injunction is attributed :— 


‘“ Brikshesu deepo databyo na tu bhumou kadachana 
Sarbam-saha basumati sahate na-twidam dwayam 
Akarya-pada-ghatancha deepa- -tapam tathatbacha 
Subritta- bartti sasneha patre’vagne sudarsane 
Mrinmaye briksakotou tu deepam dadyat prayatnatah.” 


Translation: ‘‘ The lamps should be placed on ‘trees’ or pedestals, but on no account should be placed on 
the ground. Mother Earth is accustomed to undergo all sorts of sufferings, but she will not put up with the two 
following acts, namely, useless kicking of the legs, and the heat of /amps. Earthen lamps beautifully made and 
complete in all parts (not broken or damaged) and provided with oil and good round wicks should be carefully 
placed on ‘trees’ or pedestals.” 


As a rule this class of lamps is provided with an effigy of hamsa which forms the finial. 


The Aamsa as an artistic decorative mofzf is an old stock-in-trade of the Indian artist. As an architectural 
decoration it continually occurs in Hindu and Buddhist architecture. When Parakramvahu built a temple for the 
tooth-relic it was decorated with the figures of the 4¢nnara and the hamsa (Mahavamsa, ch. 79). The procession 
of the hamsas—each carrying a spray in its mouth—inscribed on the moonstones at Anuradhapura, is very well 
known. As the vahana or mount of Brahma, it has a sacred association. In the Bhagabatapuran, it is 
referred to as one of the forms of incarnation of the deity. As the “sacred goose” it symbolises in Hindu 
mythological thought the quality of discrimination, being able, as the “bird of the Swargaloka,” to drink 
the milk from a mixture of milk and water, leaving only the water. It also symbolises beautiful postures, 
the graceful gait of ladies being very often compared with a goose in Indian poetic literature (cp. ‘‘ hamsa gatz”’). 
The beauty of its poses and the purity of its white feathers have probably lent it a quality of auspiciousness, for 
according to the texts, ‘‘the sight or even the sound of the Aamsa augurs success in all matters” (“ Kastha@su 
sarbaswapt darsanena hamsasya shabdena tu sarba-stddhi”). As an auspicious and beautiful bird it has a place 
of honour and precedence before all. The adoption of the form of this bird as the finial of lamps was obviously 
suggested by the auspicious and sacred idea associated with the bird. In South Indian and Sinhalese art it is 
depicted in a characteristically conventional type [illustrated in fig. 10], very peculiar in its upturned tail, 
which reproduces a fancy of the artist rather than a fact in Nature. That this pattern had long ago become 
stereotyped as a conventional artistic design will be apparent from the following Sanskrit verse giving the image 
(dhyana) of the design, which has found its place in a Sinhalese craftsman’s handbook, probably borrowed from 
Dravidian artists :-— 

‘ Kukkura-pada nakha-kriti-yuktam 
Kukkuta-chaksusa tunda-suraktam 
Matsya-Mukhékritireba midam syat 
Pucchavi-sarada-patra-bisesam.” (Rupavaliya.) 

Translation: ‘‘ The hamsa has nails like those of a dog and eyes like those of a fowl, with a deep red beak, 
(has) a face like that of a fish and has a tail like the leaf of the Sarada tree.’ 

A variation of the hamsa type is met with in a class of Sinhalese hanging lamps, in which an ordinary bird 


takes the place of the hamsa. A typical example is here illustrated from Dr. Coomaraswamy’s Medieval 
Sinhalese Art {fig. 11]. The use of the figure of the kénnari (a mythical being, half-bird and half-human) 
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in the design of a lamp is perhaps a development of the hamsa motif. A remarkably fine specimen of a kinnard 
lamp found in Java is here illustrated from the collection of the Leiden Museum [fig. 7]. Another variation 
of the bird motif is the peacock in the place of the hamsa. The long-necked peacock, as conventionally 
represented, is, however, easily distinguished from the hamsa by the difference in the tail and also by the snake 
which the peacock is, as a rule, represented as carrying in its mouth [vzde fig. 14]. The peacock is the 
vehicle or v@hana of the god Subramanya. The ‘ peacock” lamp is dedicated to and reserved for use in the 
temple of this god, the peacock symbolising the cult of Subramanya. The upright hamsa lamp terminating with 
one cup for the light is sometimes elaborated in the form of a chandelier by the introduction of branches radiating 
from the main stem or érzksha, each branch terminating in 2 lamp surmounted by the famsa. In the example 
illustrated in fig. 15, twenty-one additional lights are provided by swinging one cup from each of the radiating 
branches. Of lamps with stands the specimen illustrated in fig. 13, offers an example of a very plain variety 
devoid of any ornamentation. 


The only other important patterns peculiar to South India which remain to be noticed are those made in the 
shape of cups without any stands, with an upright cover at the back which is ornamented with various symbols 
and devices suggesting the cult of the temple for which the lamp is made. They are intended to be placed in 
the niches in the temples and are designed in a great variety of patterns. Some typical specimens are here 
illustrated [figs. 19-23]. A variation of this type of lamp comes from a temple in Travancore and is very 
elaborately ‘ornamented. In this example the image of Ganesha in the centre of the cup is flanked by two 
Yalis which support a little shrine on which is depicted the image of Vishnu as Padmanavaswani, the form in 
which the god is worshipped in Travancore [fig. 24]. 

The designing and casting of lamps to meet the demand of the temple, both for ritual and votive purposes, 
have offered to the South Indian craftsman a very lucrative employment, in the course of which they have 
contributed very beautiful works in this department of artistic metal-work. Some of the best artists and sculptors 
have devoted their skill to fashioning these lamps, so that, to judge from the best examples, by the contributions 
made by these artists a minor branch of an artistic craft has been lifted to a level very nearly equal to the best 
class of South Indian images and sculptures. The manufacture of lamps provides one of the many examples of 
the application of artistic crafts to religious ends in India. 


N.B.—The writer is indebted to Dr. Henderson, Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, for 
courteous assistance in procuring photographs of the examples in the Madras Museum and also from the 
collection of Mr. Beardsell. The photographs for figs. 18 and 24 have been kindly supplied by his esteemed 
friend Mr. Gopinath Rao, and those for figs. 7, 8 and g by Dr. Kern. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig. 1.—‘‘ Beauty Lamp.’’ Bronze; height 12} inches. An excellent example of this class of lamp. In the wide hips, 
small waist and accentuated breasts, and the almost uncouth face, there is a conventional treatment which lends a peculiar 
charm and quaintness to the figure. These lamps are frequently used in the temples in pairs. Sometimes single ones are also 
presented to the image of the temple as a religious offering. ‘They are known as “ Deepa-Lakshmis " and also as ‘‘ Kamakshi’”’ 
or “Amman” lamps. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 2.—‘‘ Beauty Lamp.” Brass; height -:3 inches. Similar type as above, but less conventional in treatment. The 
female figure itself suggests the donor of the lamp. (Collection of Sir John Woodroffe.) 


Fig. 3.—'‘ Beauty Lamp.” Brass; height 12 inches. Rather crude in design and finish. The modelling is quite simple 
and not without some grace. Probably an early form of this type of lamp. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 4.—“ Beauty Lamp.” Brass; height 13 inches. The finish is rather crude and the pan for the oil is distinctly out of 
proportion to the figure. The pedestal is here an important part of the whole design. ‘The bird on the left arm is a novel 
feature often repeated in other examples. (Collection of Sir John Woodroffe.) 


Fig. 5.—‘ The Spirit of Incense.” From a monochrome drawing by Nanda Lal Bose, New Indian School. (Collection of 
Mr. G. N. Tagore, Calcutta.) 


Fig. 6.—Incense-burner. Brass; height 16 inches. The conception is Vaishnavite, and the figure symbolises Radha or a 
Gop! as dedicated to the service of Krishna. The right hand holds the socket in which the cup for the incense or the lamp is 
placed. (Collection of Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy, Berhampur, Bengal.) 


Fig. 7.—KXinnari-lamp, from Java. Bronze; height 10 inches. The mythical forms of the bird-woman appear in 
Indian mythology among the attendants of the gods. They are also represented as playing on musical instruments and 
sometimes in company with the male Ainaaras (lit. ‘ What! is ita man?’’) provide the heavenly choir. Here the Azmnarzi is 
very skilfully depicted as perching on the brim of the lamp, which is held in both hands in an attitude of service to the 
divinity. ‘lhe body of the figure, which is hollow, provides another cavity for storing oil. Evidently this class of lamp is meant 
for religious services in the temple. (Rijks Ethnographisch Museum, Leiden.) 


Fig. 8.—Lamp from Java. Height 5} inches. ‘This is a very novel specimen of a Javanese lamp, though far less beautiful 
than the last illustration. Here the pan at the bottom is divided into four compartments in the form of the usual cup for 
burning the wick. Each cup is surmounted by a figure, alternately male and female. The attitude of the female is rather 
difficult to follow. The male figure is probably rendering an act of obeisance to the deity. This may represent one of those 
classes of votive lamps given to the deity for the merit of the donors, who are probably suggested here by the figures. (Rijks 
Ethnographisch Museum, Leiden.) 


Fig. 9 —Lamp from Java. This is a much finer specimen than the preceding example, though the arrangement of the pans 
is very similar to the last one. At the centre of the four compartments is a sort of pedestal on which stands the mythic bird, 
probably some development of the hamsa. The wings of the bird are very elaborately designed and bear ornamentations which 
are distinctly Sinhalese. (Rijks Ethnographisch Museum, Leiden.) 
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Fig. 10.—The conventional form of the hamsa as usually met with in South Indian and Sinhalese designs. Vide the 
contemplative verse (dhyana) descriptive of the bird quoted in the letterpress. The word hamsa has also a mystical significance, 
being supposed to be the transposed form of the formula So'ham (“I am He’’), suggesting the spiritual identification of the 
individual soul with the absolute BRAHMA. The Saivaite formula Sivo’ham (‘‘1 am Siva”) is also popularly known as the 
Hamsa Mantram. 


Fig. 11.—Brass Hanging Lamp. Length g} inches. Lankatilaka Vihara, Ceylon. Like most of its kind, this lamp follows 
the South Indian type and is probably of Tamil manufacture. 


Fig. 12—Hamsa Lamp. Brass. Typically South Indian and a fairly ornate and elaborately designed example of this type 
of lamp. The pan provides a place for five wicks. “live lights” (Pancha Pradipam) have a mystical religious significance— 
five being the least number which can constitute an auspicious offering to the deity. The three legs, though common to many 
of this class of lamp, are sometimes dispensed with, as in Fig. 14. The shaft is broken at the centre by a bulb covered with 
lotus-leaf ornamentation. (Collection of Mr. W. A. Beardsell, Madras.) 


Fig. 13.—Hamsa Lamp. Brass. This is a very typical example of the less ornamented type. The treatment is quite 
simple and the shaft is very well proportioned. The bird at the top is a quaint one which does not repeat the usual con- 
ventionalised Aamsa form. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 14.—Peacock lamp. Brass. This is practically a repetition of the Aamsa lamp, but with the Aamsa replaced by a 
peacock with a snake in its mouth. Probably it was made for a temple of Subramanya, the peacock being the v@hana and a 


symbol of the deity. (Collection of Mr. W. A. Beardsell, Madras.) 


Fig. 15.—Hamsa lamp. Brass; height about 5 feet. This is a very ingenious development of the ordinary type of hamsa 
lamp. By the addition of branches from the main stem, in three separate tiers, an elaborate effect like that of a candelabra has 
been obtained. ‘he shaft is broken into four sections and from each intersection spring seven branches, each supporting a lamp 
of five wicks and terminating in a hamsa, and from each of these branches descends a hanging lamp, thus providing (with the 
finial at the top) wicks for 217 separate lights. The figure at the top is the effigy of Lakshmi with the body of a swan. 
(Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 16—Hamsa lamp. Brass. Very similar to the last example, though less elaborately designed. ‘The second and 
third tiers are missing in this example. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 17.—Lamp. Height 13 inches. This example represents a pattern more commonly met with in Malabar. The 
receptacle for oil, with three tubes for wicks, does not fit in with the other parts of the lamps and may have been borrowed from 
Italian lamps. The receptacle has a small lid with a bird as finial (not shown in the illustration) from which hangs a metal tong 
for cleansing the tubes. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 18.—Tree lamp. Brass; height about 4} feet. This is an extremely interesting example of a South Indian lamp 
stand, and the form may have been suggested by the expression “ Deepa Briksha”’ of the Sanskrit text. It reminds one of the 
famous “ Tree of the Virgin” in Durham Cathedral. The tiny cups arranged in a row at the end of the radiating branches, 
designed in seven different tiers, provide wicks for 108 lamps. At the foot, on the pedestal, are four little serpents which seem 
to act as guards for the lights, the snakes symbolising Siva, to whom apparently the lamp is dedicated. (Siva. temple, 
Valaippalli, Travancore.) 

Fig. 19.—Lamp; Vishnu type. This is a fairly representative type of this class of lamp and is characteristically South 
Indian in form. The little shrine at the back, with the effigy of Vishnu and his two consorts, is attached to the cup by two pegs. 
These lamps are usually cast in copper and as a rule bear some symbols emblematic of the cult of the image for which they are 
intended. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 20.—Lamp, copper ; Siva type. Another variation of the type illustrated in the last figure. The rude effigy in the 
form of a cross is the /imga, which shows that the lamp belongs to a temple of Siva. There are also two little human figures at 
the corners, which probably represent the donors of the lamp. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 21.—Lamp. Copper; height 4} inches. It is a pretty design rather crudely executed. The effigy represented on the 
disc at the back is rather difficult to identify. If not the Narasimha form of Vishnu, it may represent the South Indian Kali— 
the goddess Pidari. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 22.—Lamp; copper. An ordinary floral pattern of the same type of lamp. (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 23.—Lamp; copper. A very ordinary specimen treated without much ornamentation. The disc bears the picture of 
the sun and the crescent moon, probably symbolising that the lamp is intended to be kept burning day and night as a perpetual 
offering. One of the sacred texts prescribes that lamps dedicated to the gods should never be put out (“Naiha Nirbapayeddipam 
Kadachidapi Yatnatah.”) (Government Museum, Madras.) 


Fig. 24.—Lamp; copper. This is a remarkably interesting variation of the class of lamps illustrated in the foregoing 
examples. The chain provided allows it to be used also as a hanging lamp. The image of Ganesh at the centre of the pan is 
flanked by two mythical lions (y@/zs) which support the shrine of Vishnu conceived as anantasayana. (Collection of a Vishnu 
temple in Travancore.) . 


Fig. 25.—Lamp ; brass. A very interesting example of another class of South Indian lamps. The bird motif so common 
in the hamsa types also recurs here in the handle as well as in the ladle which is used for replenishing oil stored in the cup at 
the centre for the wick at the mouth which stretches out in a fine shape. (Government Museum, Madras.) 

Fig. 26.—Lamp; Siva type. Height 15 inches. ‘The stand here illustrated is probably an incense-burner rather than a 


lamp. The cup at the top, covered by the hood of the snake, is too deep for a camphor-burner; but no section is provided for 
the wick, as is usual in oil-lamrs. (Government Museum, Madras.) 
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THE LATE COLONEL THOMAS HOLBEIN HENDLEY, C.LE., 


V.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of the Indian Medical Service (retired). 





Colonel Hendley’s life was so strenuous and his industry 
so multifarious and unceasing, that it is difficult to compress an 
account of his work and achievements into a short Memoir ; 
or to determine on which part of his career most stress should 
be laid, whether on his work as a Doctor and a member of the 
Indian Medical Service—and, in this capacity, wherever he 
went he left his mark conspicuously for good—or upon what 
might be considered the voluntary part of his work—the 
fostering and stimulating of the Indian Arts and Museums in 
India, by which he was best known to the public and to the 
readers of this /ournad. 

Colonel Hendley was born April 21st, 1847, and received 
his medical education at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where 
he was a gold medallist and scholar, passing out First of his 
year, and he entered the Indian Medical Service in 1869. 
After initiation into the Service at Netley, he arrived in India 
in May, 1870. He was married at Allahabad February rst, 
1872, to Miss Jane Elizabeth Hull, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Dawson Hull, Vicar of Wickhambrook, Suffolk, a gracious 
lady whose sympathy and assistance supported him throughout 
all his work, and who survives him. After a short experience 
with Native Regiments, he was placed under the Foreign 
Office as Medical Officer in charge of the Maywar Bheel 
Battalion at Kherwara in Rajputana. The Bheels are a wild 
and interesting aboriginal race, and in 1876 Colonel Hendley 
wrote for the Asiatic Society of Bengal an elaborate treatise 
upon the tribe, their language, manners and customs, which 
was separately republished in Calcutta. After a few months 
at Kherwara he was appointed to the great Native State of 
Jodhpur in medical charge of the Residency for eighteen 
months, where he attended upon and became the close friend 
of the Maharaja, who was suffering from a mortal illness. 
Young as Hendley was, the Agent to the Governor-General 
reported to the Government of India, after the Maharaja's death, that he had won the Maharaja’s implicit 
confidence, and that his kindly and courteous bearing had earned the respect and esteem of the Court and of all 
classes, and the Government of India replied that his unremitting care and attention had been much appreciated 
by the Governor-General in Council. After employment in one or two other posts of a political character, he 
was appointed to Jaipur in April 1874, and for the next twenty-three years he was Residency Surgeon in that 
State, during eighteen of which he was, by permission of the Government of India, and at the express request of 
the Maharaja, Superintendent of the Medical Department of the whole Jaipur State, and for the last three years 
Administrative Medical Officer for the whole of Rajputana. Colonel Hendley’s successor, Lieut.-Colonel F. 
Darrell Pank, of the Indian Medical Service, writes of his medical work at Jaipur as follows :— 


‘It may be truthfully said that Colonel Hendley created the medical department at Jaipur, em- 
bracing all that comes under that wide heading, and what it has since his time grown to; it was he 
who laid the broad and solid foundations on which were built by him and his successors one of the most 
efficient medical departments in any Native State cr elsewhere in all India.” 


He was enabled to do this great work at Jaipur mainly by reason of the force and charm of his personal 
character. In a Native State personality counts for a great deal, and Colonel Hendley’s untiring energy, 
combined with his courteous and tactful disposition, won for him, as it had done at Jodhpur, such respect and 
affection in the State that he was able to make his influence felt in an unusual degree. That influence was all in 
the best interests of the Jaipur State. He not only brought the headquarters hospital to a condition of great 
efficiency and up-to-date equipment, but, in addition, he established dispensaries so numerous in all the country- 
side that medical aid was brought within a reasonable distance of every village. And he was not content 
with mere administrative duties. Every cold weather he personally visited every dispensary, and these inspection 
tours involved a considerable amount of hard work. He rarely rode less than twenty-five miles a day, and at 
each halting-place the people crowded to obtain his aid. With unfailing patience and kindness he attended to 
their sicknesses, performed operations for cataract or other maladies, as the case might be, and the country folk 
had every reason to bless his memory. 


He also originated and established sub-divisions of the Medical Service, as well as collateral branches, such 
as vaccination, a branch which eventually could show as many as 80,000 cases of vaccination in one year; a 
sanitary department dealing with all matters of hygiene, birth and death-rate, epidemics, such as smallpox, 
cholera, plague, malarial fever, etc. ; he established a meteorological department of the first class, fully equipped 
with the most modern scientific recording instruments, together with a large central office establishment capable 
of dealing with the great mass of statistics and returns resulting from so large a department. 
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In 1875 Colonel Hendley wrote a Jeypore Guide, in 1890 Notes on Jaipur, and finally, in 1895, after twenty 
years further service, he found time to write a Medico-Topographical Account of that State, which is really a 
complete Gazetteer of Jaipur, and illustrates the energy and love he brought into all his medical work. It was 
published in 1895 by the Maharaja of Jaipur, and contains not merely a complete history of the Jaipur State, but 
gives the amplest information about meteorology and sanitation, in fact, information on every subject which a new 
comer to Jaipur would require for reference. 


His successor at Jaipur adds :—‘“‘ Colonel Hendley was a good surgeon and physician, well up-to-date in all 
new methods of operative surgery and surgical treatment; he had great and varied experience in tropical 
diseases ; he was an ardent student of his profession all his life, an omnivorous reader of surgical and medical 
literature, and an acute observer, with a memory tenacious of all that was useful to remember. He was 
fortunate in the fact that he was Superintendent of the Medical Institutions of Jaipur during the reign of the 
highly enlightened and very generous Chief, Maharaja Jai Singh, who died during Colonel Hendley’s residence 
at Jaipur, and was succeeded by Maharaja Madho Singh, who was placed on the throne by Colonel Hendley 
acting in the capacity of Resident. Without the generous and continued liberality of these distinguished Chiefs, 
it would not have been possible for him to carry out his extensive plans for the advancement of medical and 
surgical relief in the Jaipur State.” 


An interesting instance of Colonel Hendley’s special gifts may be mentioned. As Medical Officer, but 
also as Acting Resident, during the absence of the Resident himself, he attended the great Maharaja Jai 
Singh on his deathbed, when it became necessary to induce the dying man, who had no son of his own, to 
nominate his successor. Colonel Hendley succeeded in persuading the Maharaja to do so in the presence of the 
principal officers of the State, and his valuable services on this occasion were specially acknowledged by the 
Government of India. Only an officer of the greatest tact and one on whom the Maharaja personally relied, 
could have successfully carried through this painful and delicate duty. To illustrate the wideness of his 
popularity, an officer who had been collecting military recruits in the most out-of-the-way parts of the State, in 
remote Shekawati and on the borders of the Sind Desert, when calling on Mrs. Hendley at Jaipur, remarked to 
her that he was already familiar with her name. ‘It is,” he said, ‘indeed a household word, with that of 
Colonel Jacob (now Sir Swinton Jacob, K.C.I.E.) in the remotest villages, where the people speak with 
enthusiasm of Colonel Hendley’s medical work, and Colonel Jacob's irrigation work, regarding them as their 
greatest benefactors.” ‘‘ And,” added the officer, ‘‘I was told that their names were daily prayed for in many 
of their temples.” 

In 1897 Colonel Hendley was promoted to the high appointment of Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals in 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, and from 1898-1903 he became permanent Inspector-General in the still 
greater province of Bengal, at the special request of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

Bengal was then a huge and unwieldy province, which later was divided into two. In 1898 it contained 
591 hospitals and dispensaries, including not only the grand Hospitals of Calcutta, and Medical Colleges and 
Lunatic Asylums, but Civil Hospitals and Charitable Dispensaries, great and small, scattered over 47 Districts. 
The supervision of these, together with the combating of outbreaks of cholera and plague, necessitated very 
arduous inspection tours. Moreover, all the medical institutions had lagged very much behind the times, 
especially in the matter of buildings and equipments. His successor (Colonel S. H. Browne, C.I.E., late I.M.S.) 
testifies that Hendley’s great ability and business capacity enabled him to surmount all difficulties. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the province, says Colonel Browne, he infused new life into the medical services at a 
time when this was sadly wanted, and he was successful in enlisting the sympathy and support of local Native 
gentlemen in the maintenance of hospitals. He initiated some important schemes, such as a large up-to-date 
Pathological Laboratory, both for research and teaching purposes in connection with the Calcutta Medical 
College, a large new Surgical block for the College Hospital, and a Central Lunatic Asylum, but these had to 
come to fruition after his departure. He was able, however, to complete many smaller building improvements, 
and also to devise several new methods for bringing medical relief to people living in isolated positions. For 
instance, he arranged for the supply of medicine chests with simple remedies to the headmen of selected villages, 
for the visitation of certain markets at short fixed periods by medical officers of dispensaries within a practicable 
distance, and even the provision of a floating dispensary for people living in a district where communica.ions 
were chiefly by water. In fact, his influence and beneficence were felt throughout the length and breadth of his 
gigantic charge, just as it had been in Jaipur. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, in reviewing his last annual report, in which an account is given of various 
dispensaries and other means of medical aid that had been instituted during Colonel Hendley’s last year, 
placed on record his great appreciation of Colonel Hendley’s services, adding: ‘‘ During Colonel Hendley’s 
tenure of office the position and prospects of Civil Hospital Assistants and Civil Assistant Surgeons have been 
raised and improved, the financial position and administration of most of the Medical Institutions in Bengal have 
been placed on a much better footing ; and his sympathy with, and knowledge of, the wants and prejudices of the 
people have enabled him to provide at small cost increased facilities and comforts, especially for female patients, 
which have rendered the dispensaries throughout the Province more attractive and popular. The great progress 
achieved by the Department in the five years during which he has presided over it has been greatly due to the 
energy and ability displayed by him.” 

It would take up too much space to dilate on Colonel Hendley’s other activities in connection with his 
profession. He was for twenty years a Volunteer Surgeon, and was awarded the V.D. medal. For many years 
he was an Honorary Associate of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and succeeded in extending the diffusion 
in India of such elementary medical knowledge as is afforded by the Ambulance Association of this Order. For 
instance, in Bengal, he was able to arrange for the teaching of the subject to the Bengal Police. In 1901 he 
received the thanks of the Association, through Lord Knutsford, and in 1909 he was selected for admission as a 
Knight of Grace, with the sanction of His Majesty King Edward VII., Sovereign Head of the Order. He was. 
a Fellow of the University of Calcutta, and he succeeded in introducing the elements of Sanitation, Hygiene and 
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First Aid, the teaching of which in schools he had always advocated, into the Examinations of the University. 
On these and other reforms he contributed numerous articles to the Medical Journals, or, later, read papers 
before learned Societies. After his return to England he was Honorary Secretary to the British Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Jerusalem, belonging to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and when, at the commencement of the 
war, it had to be closed, owing to its seizure by the Turks who took everything there which they could lay their 
hands upon, he wrote a history of the Hospital from its opening in@882 to 1916, which will be of permanent 
interest and of great use, as soon us the war is over, when, as may be expected, the work of the Hospital is 
commenced again. This was his last literary effort. 


Colonel Hendley’s name, therefore, would deserve to be commemorated with gratitude by posterity, if only 
for his work as a Doctor. But we must now turn to the other side of his life, viz., his interest in the preservation 
and development of Indian Arts and Manufactures. Here he found an everlasting labour of love, and he 
pursued it to the very last. 

Posted at Jaipur, the home of many elegant art manufactures, such as wood-carving, enamelling and metal 
work, we first find him organising and carrying through the first great Exhibition in India, held at Jaipur in 1883, 
with the cordial and liberal aid of the Maharaja—partly with the object of obtaining specimens of arts and 
products for a Museum, which was then being formed. With the strenuous aid of Colonel (now Sir Swinton) 
Jacob, K.C.I.E., head of the P.W.D. at Jaipur, an unfinished palace was converted into an Exhibition building. 
The loan collections from the Viceroy of India, and many of the leading Native Chiefs and great manufacturers, 
were superb, and attracted nearly a quarter of a million visitors. Liberal prizes were given by the Maharaja, and 
Colonel Hendley (who superintended everything, as Chairman of the Executive Committee) enlisted the services 
of distinguished men from all parts of India as advisers and jurors, such as Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling and Mr. 
Griffiths, Superintendent of the School of Art, Bombay. 

Colonel Hendley’s great achievement in the realms of Art, and one with which his name will always be 
connected, was the creation of the Museum at Jaipur, which was opened temporarily in August 1881, and finally 
inaugurated in a magnificent building constructed by the Maharaja to commemorate the visit to the State of 
H.R.H. the then Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII.), who laid the foundation stone on February 6th, 
1876. [tis a superb building in the Saracenic style designed by Sir Swinton Jacob, and filled with the choicest 
Art products to be found in India, the collection and arranging of which occupied Colonel Hendley’s spare 
moments for many years. The Museum is maintained by the Maharaja, and is one of the most valuable insti- 
tutions in India. Colonel Hendley wrote for this a Handbook, in which there is a complete account of all the 
treasures that are exhibited, illustrated with pictures in colours, which were printed for him by the late Mr. W. 
Griggs, from drawings by Indian artists. So long as the Empire of India and the Jaipur State remain, so long 
will this splendid institution recall the name of Colonel Hendley, who founded and organised it. 


We musi at this place recall the great part which Colonel Hendley took in the institution of this Journal. 
On the 14th March, 1883, shortly after the Jaipur Exhibition had closed, the Government of India issued proposals 
signed by Sir Edward Buck, K.C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India, intimating the intention of the 
Government of India to issue a quarterly or annual Journal containing a list of additions to a collection of 
Indian Arts and Manufactures which they proposed should be founded at the headquarters of every Province. 
Sir Edward Buck, on 26th February, 1883, wrote to Colonel Hendley to obtain photographs and illustrations of 
the exhibits at the Jaipur Exhibition. Colonel Hendley at that time was going to England, and Sir Edward 
Buck also commissioned him to make enquiries as to the best way of getting an Art Journal published. As noted 
in our last number in the article on Sir Edward Buck’s life, Colonel Hendley went direct to Mr. Griggs, and the 
result was the foundation of this Journal, solely at the risk of Mr. Griggs, except that the Government of India 
undertook to subscribe for a certain number of copies and to encourage local bodies in India to subscribe also. 
Practically, therefore, those who have perused and admired this Journal and its illustrations during the last thirty- 
three years, have in a great measure to thank Colonel Hendley for its existence. Various interests had to be 
consulted, and sometimes reconciled, but Colonel Hendley’s tact brought the scheme for a Journal safely to 
fruition. And we may add that the loss of Colonel Hendley, widely lamented as it is, will be felt as a special loss 
by the publishers of this Journal. No matter how busy he was, he always found time to write articles for it 
and supply illustrations, the value of which will increase as every year passes. His contributions are con- 
tained in the following numbers of the Journal, the later numbers being usually completely filled by him :— 
Nos. I, 12, 21, 25, 33, 35) 43, 95 to 107 (Jewellery), 108, 117, 119, 120, 121 (Festival of Empire, four numbers), 
123, 125, 126, 129, 130, 131, and 134. 

Colonel Hendley contributed in the very first Part of Vol. I. a valuable paper on ‘Indian Enamels” and 
‘“Stone Carvings,” and, later in the same volume, a list of the Art work sent from Jaipur to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition in 1885. A catalogue of all his contributions to the Journal would be too lengthy, 
but we may especially refer to Vol. XII., the whole of which is entirely filled by his valuable papers on 
Indian Jewellery and their illustrations; and Vol. XV., Nos. 117, 119-121, in which the Art exhibits at the 
Festival of Empire held at the Crystal Palace in 1911 are fully described. What was almost our last number—that 
for April 1916—is also filled by a most excellent paper, with illustrations, on “Sport in Indian Art,” and another on 
the ‘“ British Industries Fair”; in fact, our numbers from 128-134 are almost entirely the handiwork of Colonel 
Hendley, on such subjects as ‘ Industrial Arts,” ‘‘ War in Indian Art,” ‘Industrial Art Products imported into 
India,’ and similar Art subjects. An appreciative note upon Mr. Griggs by Colonel Hendley appeared in No. 117 
of Vol. XV., and it was with Mr. Griggs’ aid that Colonel Hendley was able to obtain the publication of his 
great work ‘‘Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition,” in four volumes, published for the Maharaja of Jaipur ; 
‘‘Ulwar and its Art Treasures,” for His Highness the Maharaja of Ulwar; “Jeypore Enamels” (with Sir 
Swinton Jacob), ‘‘ Asian Carpet Designs,” ‘‘ Damascene Work in India,” ‘‘ Handbook of the Jeypore Museum,” 
and in 1897 ‘‘ The Rulers of India and Chiefs of Rajputana,” dedicated to Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress 
Victoria, who accepted a copy with her best thanks. These are magnificent works, all with finely coloured 
illustrations. 
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We next find Colonel Hendley—then a Surgeon-Major—assisting in the creation of the Jaipur Court at the 
Irdo-Colonial Exhibition, held in London in 1886. Not only did the Maharaja contribute numerous valuable 
exhibits to this Court, but Colonel Hendley, with the aid of Sir Swinton Jacob, designed the screens and entrance 
to that Court. These were carved by famous carvers from Shekhavati, in the north part of tne State, whom 
Colonel Hendley induced to come to Jaipur for the purpose. Sir Swinton Jacob kindly designed an entrance 
such as is found at the gateways of royal residences in India, called ‘‘ Nakar-khana,” with an ornamental kiosk 
on the top. These screens, which were put together in Bombay, now adorn the Indian Pavilion of the Imperial 
Institute. Colonel Hendley wrote a Handbook of the Jaipur Court, as a permanent memorial. 

His next great duty in connection with Art was official. In the year 1894 a special Art Conference 
was held under the auspices of the Government of India, on the initiative, no doubt, of Sir Edward Buck, 
and Colonel Hendley was specially appointed by the Government of India to preside over it. The Proceedings 
of the Committee covered a large range of subjects, and included many suggestions, ranging from the 
institution and extension of Art Schools, to the exclusion of aniline dyes from India; the preservation of works 
of Art in india and the prevention of their degradation and exportation; the popularising of the Journal of Indian 
Art; the distribution of its plates to Art Schools and similar institutions; the protection of designs; and 
cognate subjects. A few of these were not found practicable by the Government of India; but the Government 
of India expressed their appreciation of the great trouble Colonel Hendley had taken and the interest he had 
shown in the matter, and the proceedings of the Conference fill a Blue-book. An invaluable result of the Con- 
ference was the preservation of the four great Indian Art-Schools, at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Lahore, 
which some Philistines and cheese-paring economists would have liked to close, but which the Secretary of State 
for India finally determined to retain. 

On New Year’s Day, 1891, Colonel Hendley was made a C.I.E., and the Marquis of Lansdowne, then 
Viceroy of India, wrote him a personal letter, saying that he felt quite sure the honour would be universally 
regarded as having been ‘‘ well earned by the excellent work which Dr. Hendley had done in Rajputana.” 

In 1891-92 Colonel Hendley became a member of the Executive Council, and a Governor of the newly-opened 
Imperial Institute at South Kensingtor, and with infinite labour he organised there, in 1892, the first Exhibition 
of Indian Art Metal Work, of which he published a handbook. He retired from India in 1903, and eight years 
after that he was appointed Chairman of the Indian Committee of the Festival of Empire, held at the Crystal 
Palace in the Coronation year 1911. The Earl of Plymouth, the Chairman, at the conclusion of the Festival, 
expressed the thanks of the Executive Council most warmly to Colonel Hendley, remarking that ‘‘thanks to those 
on the Committee closely associated with India, loans of exhibits of the most interesting and valuable character 
were obtained, notably from His Majesty the King, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, the Secretary of State for 
India, and many Native Princes, and the work of receiving and cataloguing (the responsibility for which devolved 
mainly on Colonel Hendley) was executed in such a manner as to command universal admiration.” He further 
said: ‘‘ When to this is added the fact that at the close of the Festival Colonel Hendley, with the assistance of 
Mr. Beirne, succeeded in restoring all the exhibits to their owners with practically no claims against the Festival, 
the Executive Council feel that they cannot adequately give expression to their sense of obligation, and beg to 
assure the Chairman and the members of the Indian Committee that the Indian Section will always be remem- 
bered by those who visited it as the most successful part of the Coronation Festival.” 

We can only add a very brief list of all the other Institutions and Committees which Colonel Hendley assisted 
in India or in England. In Jaipur he received a formal commission as a Reader from the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
for many years, in the absence of a Chaplain, read the service in church every Sunday. At Calcutta he was 
Vice-President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a President of the Indian Museum, and a member of the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University. He was for thirteen years a member of the Board of the Royal Earlswood 
Institution for Mental Defectives (formerly the Earlswood Asylum). He was one of the founders of the National 
League for Physical Education and a member of its Executive Council—in this work he was closely associated 
with the late Sir Lauder Brunton and Bishop Boyd Carpenter—as he was deeply interested in the prevention of 
infant mortality and the welfare of infancy ; he was Chairman of the No. IX. Centre of the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association, including Marylebone and Hampstead. He was a member, and for one year President, of the West 
London Medical and Chirurgical Association; a member, and latterly Chairman, of the Medical Board of the 
Church Missionary Society, and of the Medical Board of the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. 
He was a member of the Royal Society of Arts, and two or three years ago was awarded a medal for the best 
lecture of the year; and he was a supporter of the Whitechapel Art Gallery. Resolutions have been passed by 
many of these Societies, expressing their deep appreciation of his constant exertions for their interests, and their 
keen and profound sorrow for his loss. For he was assiduous in attending all the meetings, scarcely ever missing 
one of them. 

A distinguished old friend of Colonel Hendley’s, who was a close neighbour of his for about twenty-four 
years, at Jaipur, Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, K.C.1.E., sends the following appreciation of him :— 

“I feel it difficult to do his memory justice, or to give those touches which would portray the charac- 
teristics that would describe his character faithfully. He was never idle. He would put his heart and 
soul into everything he took up, and his tact and amiable disposition enabled him to win and inspire 
others, who were not so keen as he was himself, and this won the confidence of the Durbar, so that he 
got a great deal sanctioned and carried out which otherwise might never have been attempted. He had 
many friends, and I do not think a single enemy. In all the years we worked together I never saw him 
lose command of himself or lose his temper, nor did I ever hear him say anything that would cause 
regret afterwards. In public life, how seldom one could say this of any one. He loved his profession, 
and was ever ready to help any one in need of his advice or services. He used to spend hours in the 
Museum, and never lost an opportunity of seeing what others did elsewhere in India or on the 
Continent; and to note what was possible to introduce into Jaipur for the good of the State. To go 
through the Museum was an education in itself. All he did could only have been done by a man who 
worked from the highest motives and entirely from love.” 
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The present Manager of this Journal writes :—‘'1 think I may go so far as to say that without the generous 
aid of his pen, it would have been impossible for us to carry on the /ournad/ satisfactorily. He was always ready 
to step into the breach whenever we were at a loss for contributions, and did so on many occasions at the shortest 
of notice. His loss will be felt in this office as long as the Journal is carried on, for in addition to his own 
writings he was always ready with sound advice when we thought it desirable to consult him.” 

He adds that his personal acquaintance with Colonel Hendley was unfortunately only of recent date, but 
writes :—‘‘I was greatly struck by the catholicity of his knowledge of Indian art subjects, as much as by his very 
keen interest in the /ourna/, and his great kindness and tact. Considerations of cost made it necessary for me, 
alas! frequently to curb his ambitions in the matter of coloured plates, and he was always most considerate in 
accepting restrictions.” 

The writer of this article himself first made the acquaintance of Colonel Hendley in the latter part of the 
eighties, at Bombay, where Colonel Hendley came, at the invitation of Lord Reay, to assist in an Exhibition in 
that town, and he was impressed with his gentleness and kindness. Lord Reay himself writes :—‘I had the 
greatest regard for the late Colonel Hendley, to whom the Arts in India owe so much. The Museum at Jaipur 
is a monument to his skill and activity. His example ought to be followed in order that the treasures of Art 
which India contains may be preserved and made accessible to experts and students. I have a vivid recollection 
of Colonel Hendley’s vigorous enthusiasm.” 

It would be easy to add to testimonials of this kind. One never knew which to admire most—Colonel 
Hendley’s kindness of heart, his patience, or his constant and indefatigable industry. May his mantle as the 
leading exponent of Indian Art fall on shoulders that will be worthy of it! He passed away at his house in 
St. John’s Wood on February 2nd, 1917. H.E.M.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CLAIMS OF INDIAN ART. 


To the Editor, The Journal of Indian Art and Industry. 


S1rR,— May I be permitted through the medium of your Journal to put forward a plea for a better understanding of indian 
Art than has been accorded to it by the English public both in India and in England in the past. As the only English Journal 
devoted to the study of this subject, your Journal has laboured for thirty-two years to advance the cause of Indian Art 
and to attempt to provide materials for its study. It will be only rendering homage to the Shrine of Truth to say that not- 
withstanding an intimate relationship with India for nearly 150 years England has failed to develop any adequate acquaintance, 
much less any unbiased appreciation, of the value of Indian Thought and Life, which is nowhere better incarnated than in the 
ancient artistic monuments of India. The study of the old masterpieces of Indian Art has been severely handicapped by an 
assumption on the part of the English archzologists that there could be nothing deserving of attention in the ancient and 
hereditary culture of the land. It has become an unfortunate characteristic of the contact between the East and the West that 
the value of Oriental civilization has been supremely discounted. The various ‘ Asiatic” Societies of Europe, notwithstanding 
all their labours, have failed to popularise, in the West, the claims of Oriental culture. So that the average European, along 
with the pedagogue who is called upon to frame educational schemes for the Indian schools and colleges, is nursed in a carefully 
cultivated ignorance of the value of Oriental civilization. Even a prolonged residence in India does not seem to enlarge his 
vision or widen his culture so as to help him to appreciate all that is best in Indian literary and art productions. It is to be 
regretted that such a state of things should exist, but it does exist, and it can only be attributed to that refusal of British 
egotism to recognize in the art or literature of a country which the British are called upon to govern, any character or quality 
superior or even equal to that of their own. The French savants have extended a more honourable and appreciative treatment 
to the ancient remains of Siam and Cambodia than the British archeologists have been able to mete out to the masterpieces of 
Indian Art. Similarly the Dutch students, notwithstanding many misunderstandings and mistakes, have on the whole shewn a 
greater readiness to render honour to the beauties of Javanese Art. Neither of these two foreign nationalities has allowed its 
political prepossessions to colour or override its artistic appreciation of the achievements of its subjects. Even when in 
exceptional cases an individual Englishman, here and there, has amused his leisure hour in peeping at an, branch of Indian 
Literature or Art, he has hardly, if ever, brought to it a sympathetic mind, but only looked avkance at it through the narrow 
spectacles of Little Englandism, and the portion or aspect which has specially appealed to him is its non-Indian feature, or 
rather those which echo or display a similarity to European ideas and thoughts, rather than the features which are peculiarly 
Indian and as such are the true expression of the Indian mind and temperament. In this way the special contributions of 
India’s literary or artistic achievements—in other words, the specialities of Indian culture—have remained a sealed book to 
English savants. The branch of Indian Art which has, by accident, carried a Greek influence and some similarity to Greek 
types and features has attracted more attention than those branches of Indian Art which are characteristically Indian. The 
latter are despised as unworthy of consideration, being overridden, they say, by the monstrosities of Pauranic conceptions the 
significance of which is difficult to follow. In other words, the /ndianness of Indian culture makes no appeal to our English 
Pundits. They find it difficult to understand, appreciate or sympathize with standards different from their own. And it 
considerably tickles their vanity and self-complacency to believe that the world has nothing new to learn from the masterpieces 
of Indian Art or, for the matter of that, from the records of Indian civilization. This attitude of mind, this unwillingness to 
follow, grasp or understand the specialities of Indian civilization is nowhere better illustrated than in the department of 
archeology and the methods and preferences by which the ancient remains of India are studied. In his anxiety to take stock 
of the un-Indian features of his finds the official archeologist hardly, if ever, leaves any opportunity to himself to recognize and 
study the characteristically Indian features of these remains or to appraise their artistic value. The so-called similarity of the 
Mayuryan pillared-hall to the Persepolitan work of the time of Darius Hystaspes looms so largely in his mind and so 
dominates his judgment that he is unable to distinguish the Indian elements which govern Mayuryan Art. For a like reason 
he must necessarily turn his back upon the masterpieces of Hindu Medizval Sculpture, for they do not conform to the 
formularies of Greek and Roman art-canons ; they must therefore be brushed aside as ugly, fantastic or monstrous. 

Such misconceptions and prepossessions are likely to disqualify one from looking for and collecting the right materials for 
a scientific survey and an adequate study of Indian Art in all its peculiar characteristics and phases. And before a thorough 
and exhaustive search is made to survey and arrange in their proper relationship the various monuments of Indian Art 
(surviving in a more bewildering variety in the branch of Sculpture rather than in Painting) it will be impossible for any foreign 
student to attain a correct perspective with regard to an accurate or scientific study of Indian Art, so as to enable him to 
achieve a perception of their correct artistic values. Having regard -to the prejudices which have hampered an unbiased 
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enquiry into the subject in the past, it could only be expected that at the present time England offers very little opportunity 
or facilities for the study of Indian Art in its representative and distinctive qualities. Except the incoherent medley at South 
Kensington and the inadequate collection of a few fragments at the British Museum, chiefly from Sanchi, Amaravati and 
Gandhara, no adequate collection appears to exist in England which could assist the serious student to realise the achievement 
of Indian Sculpture in comparison with that of Egypt, Assyria or Greece or the medizval art of Europe. It is hardly realised 
that the Gandhara Sculptures—the most popular and widely advertised phase of Indian Art—are not purely Indian and indeed 
hardly reflect the truly Indian mind. If one is not inclined to accept the extravagant vilifications of Dr. Coomaraswamy and 
Mr. Havell against this school of Sculpture, few of us could dissent from the more sober judgment of critics like Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, who has, nevertheless, characterized these sculptures ‘as the effects of a provincial Hellenistic School in Bactria’’ and 
“inevitably reflecting the character of a hybrid art. They have been rather absurdly overpraised by writers of an archzological 
bent, prone to see wonders in anything connected with Greece.” They are almost worthless from the zsthetic point of view 
and have no real importance in the history of the evolution of Indian Art. Purely Indian Sculpture survives in a tremendous 
mass of material which is yet awaiting a systematic and critical study in all its details and bearings, and which unfortunately 
has hitherto been systematically ignored by English archzologists obsessed by the so-called infallibility of Greco-Roman 
standards in art. 

In the domain of Painting, Indian achievement has hitherto been believed to be represented by the commercial trade in 
Delhi—miniature paintings—and the opinion has gained currency that all that is best in Indian Painting is derived from 
Persian traditions imported during the Mohamedan rule. The frescoes of Ajanta had no doubt been discovered by Major Gill 
as far back as 1819 and were made accessible in the fine reproductions published by Mr. Griffiths in his volumes in 1896. But 
hardly any serious study has been undertaken to examine and appraise their zsthetic values. Lady Herringham’s noble and 
sympathetic attempts to make them better known to English connoisseurs have unfortunately synchronised with a time when 
England is engrossed in a continental war. The reproductions published by the India Society hardly convey the impressions 
of the originals which could be better studied in the copies themselves exccuted by Lady Herringham and her colleagues to the 
scale of the originals. Dr. Coomaraswamy’s critical study of Rajput painting and its many developments in the Pahari 
Schools has opened up a new and very interesting branch of Indian Pictorial Art in which the purely Hindu feeling is revealed 
in an exquisite dress. These have many parallels in various other phases of Indian Painting—in later Hindu frescoes, temple 
cartoons, etc., which have yet to be studied, described and critically estimated. No serious endeavour has been made to find 
out what India can offer to the world in her achievements in the domain of fine arts. The “authorities” had declared she has 
no “Fine Art” and this wkase has practically debarred all students from undertaking any serious investigation into the 
subject. The study of Indian Art from its own point of view is yet to begin and it has been delayed by an insufficient 
recognition of the fact that the world’s store of esthetic experience will be incomplete without India’s special contributions. 

The study of the art of the Far East—of China and Japan—originally awakened through an amateurish interest in the 
woodcuts of Japan (one of the most modern and popular phases of the country’s art) now occupies a most honourable place in 
English connoisseurship. The various collections formed and the innumerable exhibitions held in England, from time to time, 
have helped to popularise the claims of Chinese and Japanese pictorialism and to secure a recognition in England of the many 
new and varied qualities which constitute the contributions of the Sino-Japanese genius to the art of the world. Thanks to 
the exhibition held under the auspices of the Burlington Fine Arts Club in London last year, the English connoisseurs and 
critics have just now waxed very enthusiastic (I do not say without ample justification) over ancient Chinese sculpture, and 
are shedding tears of repentance for not having realised their pre-eminence before. But the claims of Indian Fine Arts 
continue to be ignored and have failed to obtain any appreciable recognition in the estimate of the English art-critics, 
notwithstanding the fact that India is more intimately and indissolubly connected with England than either China or Japan 
is, or is ever likely to be. This is a rather curious phenomenon when we consider that England’s political interests imperatively 
demand a greater knowledge and intimate acquaintance of the Indian point of view and the [Indian conception of life which 
is indelibly though unconsciously written in India’s imaginative literature as in her plastic arts. A better acquaintance with 
the cultural values of the creations of the Indian mind is likely to be of great import in the fulfilment of the destiny which has 
brought India into such close connection with England. The place at present allotted to the study of Indian Art is wholly 
insufficient, and is hardly likely to educate public opinion on the subject in the near future. It has been the practice of the 
editors of the English journals to include at least one article dealing with Chinese or Japanese Art, but no attempt has yet 
been made (with one honourable exception) to introduce to the English connoisseurs the best qualities of the masterpieces 
of Indian painting or sculpture. This step-motherly treatment now meted out to Indian art by the English journals is due 
rather to a lack of adequate information and education on the subject than to any lack of intrinsic artistic qualities in Indian 
art. It does deserve a more separate and distinct editorial attention than is now accorded to it by treating the same as a 
minor branch of what is vaguely termed ‘‘ Oriental Art.” 

As the only Journal specially devoted to the cultivation of the knowledge of Indian art, we specially count on your 
support in pressing the claims of a much-neglected branch of Indian activity before the English-speaking world—a support 
which, undoubtedly, is related to, and is, in a manner, dependent on the amount of interest that is evinced by your readers and 
subscribers. It was only through the enthusiastic support and patronage that was given by the German students and 
connoisseurs that the conductors of the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift of Berlin succeeded in establishing an organ devoted 
exclusively to the study of the art of the Far East in all its departments. I have noticed with great regret that the scope and 
utility of the last publication has been greatly enriched by many able English contributors who, for reasons best known to 
themselves, preferred the hospitality of the German quarterly to that of the columns of your ably-conducted Journal. I only 
hope your readers and friends and others interested in Indian Art may wake up to their responsibility in the matter and not 
permit your single-handed efforts to be eclipsed and outstripped by German competition. As a regular reader of your Journal 
I have noticed with great satisfaction and interest the improvements recently introduced by you both in the scope and 
character of the letterpress as in the quality of the illustrations, which must necessarily have increased the cost of production, 
particularly under the present economic conditions. “ORIENTAL.” 


NOTE.—We accept no responsibility for the opinions expressed by ‘‘ Oriental,” but print his letter in the hope of pro- 
moting discussion. 


[At our request Mr. Vincent Smith has kindly given us his views on the above criticisms. | 


A REPLY TO “ORIENTAL.” 


To the Editor, The Fournal of Indian Art and Industry. 


The lamentations of ‘‘ Oriental” concerning the failure of the English public to appreciate Indian art would have had 
more justification if published ten years ago than they have now. At the present time, it is not, 1 think, true to assert that 
Indian art is unappreciated. The publication in 1908 of Mr. Havell’s /ndian Sculpture and Painting, of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
earlier works about the same time, followed up in 1911 by my History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, proved that the 
subject when reasonably well presented could arouse wide public interest and secure good sale for expensive books. Sundry 
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exhibitions, lectures, and essays helped to keep the subject alive. Naturally, few people are now thinking about it, partly on 
account of the war, partly because the novelty has worn off, and partly because a good cause was sometimes advocated with 
irritating extravagance. Hindu writers still show a tendency to lavish ill-balanced praise on Indian art as on everything 
Indian, and over-praise necessarily produces a reaction. Moreover, the subject never can appeal to the ‘‘man in thé street.” 
In fact, no form of good art does. The lovers of Indian art must be discriminating in their criticism, must refrain from abuse 
of divergent manifestations of the artistic spirit, and must be content in the main to address a jury of special students. 

All European civilization, art included, rests on a Greco-Roman basis, modified by Hebrew and Christian religious ideas. 
The evolution of Indian civilization, including art, on the whole, has been independent of Graeco-Roman, Hebrew, and Christian 
ideas, and consequently has an alien and unfamiliar aspect. The advocates of the just claims of Indian art cannot expect much 

attention except from persons who in one way or another take an interest in India, and such persons must always be a small 
minority even among the highly educated classes in the United Kingdom. Nobody can know everything, and British scholars 
unconnected with India find ample scope for their energies in other fields. What “ Oriental’’ calls the ‘ Indianness of Indian 
culture’ is in the nature of things a barrier to a widely diffused interest in Indian subjects. That barrier will always exist. 
People whose attention has not been directed to India in some compelling way cannot be expected to master the mythology, 
philosophy, and out-of-the-way ideas which underlie the manifestations of Indian thought and activity. But the books and 
other agencies referred to at the beginning of this note have done their work and have secured for Indian art respectful 
consideration from the people whose judgment in the matter is important. Gradually the expert knowledge and experience 
will filter down and make their way into the general consciousness of the educated public. That process has ‘already begun and 
is evidenced by many books of various kinds. 

We must remember that good examples of Indian art are hard to come by even in India. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, the truth is that the modern population of India rarely takes the slightest interest in art or possesses any faculty of 
zsthetic criticism. Some improvement is being effected by the example of the Calcutta school of artists and the efforts of 
certain societies ; but, generally speaking, the Indian peoples do not care for art, and very rarely produce good works, except 
in so far as the tradition of craftsmanship influences certain castes. The ancient examples are not accessible without much 
difficulty, and a most intelligent man might spend a lifetime in India, without finding favourable opportunities for making even 
a slight acquaintance with the real charms of Indian art. Books with tolerably good reproductions did not exist before 1908, 
and those which have been published since that date are costly. Well illustrated books must always be dear. 

Unfortunately, it is true that no good collection of Indian fine art examples exists in the United Kingdom. When the war 
broke out the authorities at South Kensington had planned a comprehensive course of lectures with lantern slides on the 
subject, and it was my intention to advocate practical measures for the formation of a good inuseum of Indian art in London. 
It is useless now to talk of such projects, but I may say that such a museum or gallery could be easily stocked at moderate 
expense by duplicates from India. The discoveries of the Archeological Department provide a continuous supply of objects 
which are far more than sufficient for the various Indian museums. Duplicate originals alone would provide an ample 
furnishing for the museum, and it-is needless to explain how gaps could be filled by casts and other reproductions. ‘The main 
lines of classification have been mapped out, and when happier times come, there is reason to hope that the desired collection 
will be formed in London. 

Much more might be said with reference to the letter of ‘“‘ Oriental,” but at present so much must suffice as my contribution 
to the discussion. 

116, Banbury Road, Oxford. VINCENT A. SMITH. 

1oth September, 1916. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Book of the Madras Exhibition, 1915-1916. Rs.3 = 4s. 6d. Published by and on behalf of the Madras 
War Fund and obtainable at Messrs. Higginbothams Ltd., Mount Road, Madras. 


Official Guide and Descriptive Catalogue of the Madras Exhibition, 1915-1916. 
Madras Exhibition of Arts and Industries, 1915-1916. A photographic souvenir with description. Rs.2 


We can heartily recommend these well-produced volumes which contain a fund of information of the most 
varied kind, mainly in the shape of interesting lectures, such as, for example: Insects in Agriculture, Plant 
Diseases, Poultry, Tea, Well-boring, Fisheries, Tree-products, Health, Hygiene, etc., etc. They form a worthy 
record of an admirable Exhibition. 


The Picture Ramayan (English edition). By Balasaheb Pandit Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Aundh, with 
a Foreword by Lord Sydenham and a Preface by Mr. C. A. Kincaid. Printed at the British India Press, 
Mazgaon, 1916. Sole Agents: The Union Agency, Bombay, No. 2. Price in England, 21s. In U.S.A,, 
$5. Postage and packing extra 2s. 6d. The Preface gives a summary of the Ramayana from a Western 
point of view, while the pictures convey the whole story of the Ramayana in a connected form. We quote 
from Lord Sydenham’s Foreword : 


‘Anyone who tries to peer into the life that lies outside the great towns [of India] will find much 
to remind him of the scenes in Ayodhya. It may well be that those who have some familiarity 
with the Aryan Epics can best understand the real people of the most fascinating country in the 
WOM... 564. The Ramayana therefore comes to us in a new garb, helping us better to understand 
the influence of the dim past upon the India that we know and love.” 


Shakespeare and Precious Stones. Imprinted upon the Tercentenary of Shakespeare, 1916. Illustrated. By 
George Frederick Kunz, Ph.D., A.M., D.Sc. Price $1.25 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and 
London. 


ERRATUM. 


No. 133, page 50, lines 38 and 39. The sentence should read: ‘‘I suspect that in our art there is an 
inherent incapacity for spiritual expression—not because of its faults alone, but no less because of its qualities.” 
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